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INTRODUCTION 


The publication today of a new edition of The Third 
ternational After Lenin is not only a practical act—it has 
been out of print for years—but a symbolic one as well. 
When Leon Trotsky wrote this work in the summer of 1928 
he had already been eight months expelled from the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and was an involuntary exile 
in Kazakhstan in Ontral Asia. 

The bureaucracy, which had found a champion for its 
material privileges in Stalin, had thus been able to carry 
its political counter-revolution to the point of exiling the 
co-leader with Lenin of the October Revolution, but it had 
not dared as yet to silence him completely. In distant Alma 
Ata Trotsky’s pen was busy. 

He was writing a fundamental criticism of the program 
drafted by Stalin and Bucharin for the forthcoming Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International. Though 
expelled by Stalin’s machine from the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU), Trotsky legally still had the 
right of appeal to the World Congress, for the preceding 
Congress in 1924 had unanimously reelected him to the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International. 
Along with his appeal for reinstatement in the CPSU went 
his critique of the draft program, soon followed by the letter, 
“What Now.?”—the two works which constitute this book. 

The Criticism of the Draft Program presented a devastat¬ 
ing analysis of the Stalinist degeneration of the Soviet Union 
and the international communist movement during the pre¬ 
ceding five years. At this time the bureaucratic reaction 
against the October Revolution and Socialist international¬ 
ism found its tersest expression in the newly coined slogan 
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of ‘‘building socialism in one country,” As Trotsky demon¬ 
strated, and as subsequent history has borne out, this was 
the ideological cover for abandonment of revolutionary in¬ 
ternationalism in favor of narrow nationalism (which in 
time became Great Russian chauvinism) and the manipula¬ 
tion of the Communist parties of other countries as foreign 
policy pawns which necessitated converting them from revo¬ 
lutionary movements into acquiescent tools. The formula 
of “socialism in one country” furtlier cloaked the usurpation 
of the Soviet state and the (^PSIJ from the Soviet working 
class by the self-satisfied bureaucrac^s the latter’s increasing 
dependence on the emerging capitalist elements, notably the 
kulaks, and refusal to commence planned industrialization 
of the USSR. 

This book then was yet another effort, and Trotsky’s last 
from within the USSR, to arrest the malignant growth of 
Stalinism. But already by 1928 the bureaucracy had con¬ 
solidated its caste position on a base of social and economic 
privileges. The pretense of political discussion in which it 
had been forced to engage earlier was no longer necessary. 
It now could, and did, proceed by expulsions, imprisonments 
and repressions. 

Thus, as James P. Cannon relates in his introduction to 
the 1929 edition of this work (see appendix) and at greater 
length in The History of A merican Trotskyism (pp. 48—51), 
Trotsky’s document received short shrift at the Sixth World 
Congress. Through some slip up in the technical machinery 
the document reached the committee on program. Cannon, 
a delegate of the American CP, was by chance assigned to 
this committee. There he came across sections of the docu¬ 
ment and was convinced by Trotsky’s arguments which had 
been concealed from the foreign CPs, Though the appara¬ 
tus ordered the recall of all copies of the critical document, 
Cannon managed to smuggle one out upon his return to the 
United States. 

The device of the Stalinist stage managers of the Con¬ 
gress for disposing of Trotsky’s critique was to refer it to 
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a ^‘select” committee which summarily closed the matter 
without debate: Trotsky’s criticism was neither distributed 
to the delegates nor discussed at the Congress. Thus the 
purpose of the document—to provide the basis for a discus¬ 
sion or Stalinism in the Comintern—was frustrated. Shortly 
thereafter Trotsky was forcibly deported from the territory 
of the USSR, a move politically expedient for Stalin at the 
time which later proved to be an historic error which his 
assassins would be able to rectify only eleven years later in 
Mexico. 

The suppression of the Russian Left Opposition, whose 
last cry was stifled at the Sixth World Congress, was fol¬ 
lowed by the violent clamping of the bureaucratic ether 
cone over the face of the whole Soviet people. For three 
decades all genuine political discussion and ideological 
thought was suppressed in a nightmare of terror. Only now 
are the Soviet people beginning to wrench it off and disperse 
the noxious fumes of Stalinism. Today there is every prom¬ 
ise that the discussion, for which Trotsky intended this work, 
is—after a thirty-year interval—about to begin in the 
USSR. 

The historic foundations for Stalinism’s triumph over 
Bolshevism were isolated Russia’s material and cultural back¬ 
wardness and the failure of socialist revolutions in the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries, (^onversely, the historic causes 
of the current emergence of political opposition in the USSR 
are the numerical and cultural growth of the Soviet working 
class and the post-war breaking of the USSR’s isolation by 
the military-bureaucratic extension of the Soviet system in 
Eastern Europe and revolutions in Yugoslavia and China. 

These developments have permitted the long-standing, uni¬ 
versal hatred of the Soviet masses for their bureaucratic op¬ 
pressors to give birth to strong, overt currents of political 
opposition since the death of Stalin. It was to appease and 
forestall the growth of such currents into a great mass move¬ 
ment that Stalin’s heirs tried to disassociate themselves from 
their progenitor at the 20th Congress of the CPSU. 
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The concessions of the Kremlin oligarchy, however, in¬ 
stead of lessening the ferment among the workers and intel¬ 
lectuals of the USSR and East Europe, acted as a stimulant 
to further struggle. The tonic effect of the concessions and 
the reciprocal interaction of the resulting struggles in the 
different countries of the Soviet orbit has become the out¬ 
standing history of the past year. 

From the USSR and East Europe the oppositional activi¬ 
ties of the intellectuals and students are the first to reach our 
ears. This is not only because they are harbingers of the 
movements in the depths of the working class, but because 
they are more articulate and have easier access to means of 
publicity. In fact they draw their inspiration and courage 
from the mood of the workers and tlie knowledge that they 
have the support of the workers. The student demonstra¬ 
tions in Moscow have been paralleled by unprecedented rank- 
and-file outbursts at trade union and other meetings and in 
several instances by strikes. During Poland\s October de¬ 
fiance of the Kremlin, the Warsaw students and intellectuals 
could speak with confident boldness because behind them 
stood the armed workers of the Zeran and WFM factories. 
In Hungary the Russian army beat the revolution down to 
its solid core—the workers’ councils, which for a month after 
military defeat continued a general strike. Indeed, in East 
Germany in 1953 and in Poznan in 1956 the proletarian 
explosions came unheralded by any movement of students 
and intellectuals. The numerous cases of defection of Rus¬ 
sian troops to the Hungarian Revolution and the refusal of 
Russian railwaymen to scab in Hungary indicate how wide¬ 
spread in Soviet society is readiness to defy the ruling 
bureaucracy. 

By word and deed militant elements in the Soviet bloc are 
today asserting their right to free discussion. They have 
put all subjects on the agenda—^but the axis about which all 
revolves is Stalinism: what it is, how it developed, and how 
it can be completely eradicated. For a serious discussion of 
this subject Trotsky’s works, and especially the present one. 
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are indispensable. These are, along with the writings of 
the movement he founded, the Marxism of our time. As yet 
these works arc unavailable to the rising movement in the 
Soviet bloc. Under Stalin not only were all Trotsky’s books 
consigned to the flames but the constant rewriting of history 
completely falsified his role and program. 

“Being determines consciousness.” The very conditions 
of life are impelling the advance contingents of the coming 
political revolution in the USSR onto the political road 
w'hich Trotsky’s pen long ago traced. And while the revo¬ 
lutionary forces within are searching ideologically and are 
thereby independently moving toward Trotskyism, from the 
outside his writings are just beginning to penetrate the 
periphery of the Soviet orbit. The juncture will be mo¬ 
mentous. 

The great strike wave in the forced labor camps at Vorkuta 
in 1953, which slowly spread as far as the camps of Central 
Asia and Pacific Siberia, revealed the existence of an or¬ 
ganized student movement calling itself Istinni Trud Lenina 
(licnin’s True Works). Tracked down by the NKVD and 
rooted out of the Soviet universities in 1950, it had the inner 
strength to maintain its ideology and organizational form 
in the camps. It w'as the inspirer and organizer of the 
Vorkuta strike which in.the course of three months probably 
involved as many as 150,000 slave laborers. Significantly 
this movement, without access to Trotskyist literature, ar¬ 
rived at a political program which in its essentials agrees 
with that of the Trotskyist movement abroad, (cf. Brigitte 
Gerland, My Life in Stalin’s Prison Camps, The Militant^ 
January 17, 1955 to March 17, 1955) 

Today’s news brings details of stormy student meetings 
in the USSR. At Lomonosov University in Moscow' last 
November the students at a compulsory political orientation 
lecture bombarded the professor with questions about the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, refuting his apol¬ 
ogies with quotations from Lenin, finally forcing him to leave 
the platform. At a Komsomol (Communist Youth) meeting 
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called the next day to discuss the ‘^shamefiir’ demonstration 
the student audience again took over the meeting, converting 
it into a solidarity demonstration with the Hungarian work¬ 
ers and drawing analogies between the regimes in Hungary 
and the USSR. Despite expulsion of 140 students for 
“rowdyism,” student opposition spreads and similar meetings 
are reported in Leningrad and other major Soviet cities, even 
in Central Asia, as well as in the Komsomol of the Moscow 
army garrison. (Nation April 6, 1957) 

Refugees from Hungary tell of radio appeals by workers’ 
councils to the Soviet troops invoking the memory of the 
Russian Revolution and the names of Lenin and Trotsky. 
Since Poland’s October victory, its press makes historical 
references to Trotsky—heretofore the printing of the name, 
save in abuse, had been forbidden. 

The present ideological stage of the revolutionary van¬ 
guard in the Soviet orbit is well illustrated by the platform 
of the opposition in the East German ("ommunist Party 
(Socialist Unity Party). Its leader, Wolfgang Harich, 
professor at Humboldt University in East Berlin, submitted 
the document to the authorities and, just prior to his recent 
trial and conviction for “treason,” sent copies of it to West 
Berlin. 

The platform demands a true and full de-Stalinization. It 
asserts its adherence to Marxism-Leninism which must be 
“freed from Stalinism and dogmatism.” To this end it calls 
for the study of the thought of Trotsky, Bucharin and 
others long under the Kremlin ban. Crediting Trotsky with 
having been correct about the bureaucratic degeneration of 
the Soviet Union, it erroneously assumes that he had opposed 
industrialization while Stalin had fought for it. The plat¬ 
form’s recognition of, and identification with, the motor force 
of the developments in the Soviet orbit may be gauged by 
this estimate: “The 20th Congress was an attempt to fore¬ 
stall a revolution threatening from below by means of a 
reform from above, keeping control in the hands of the ap¬ 
paratus. It could not succeed in practice because the 
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existence of the apparatus is in itself the main obstacle to 
reform.” 

What is vital in the platform is not the confusion as in the 
case cited about the industrialization of the USSR. The era 
of the lie is fast approaching its end. The falsified and 
refalsified history books will be discarded and among many 
other things the oppositionists will discover that the Russian 
Trotskyists fought for industrialization for five years prior 
to their expulsion; wdiile Stalin and the bureaucracy bit* 
terly opposed and ridiculed industrialization, accepting it 
belatedly only in the face of economic catastrophe. What is 
vital in the platform is that the intellectual vanguard in the 
Soviet orbit, in taking its first steps on the road to revolu¬ 
tion, calls out for the ideas of Trotsky. 

While the long reign of Stalinism has greatly added to the 
problems confronting the working class, it has not basically 
solved any of those existing at the time of the Sixth World 
Congress. Thus all tlje problems dealt with by Trotsky in 
this book, to one degree or another and in one form or an¬ 
other, still retain currency: internationalism vs. nationalism, 
coexistence vs. revolution, defense of the USSR, relationship 
of the Kremlin to the (vomraunist Parties of other countries, 
hegemony of U.S. capitalism, the Socialist United States of 
Europe, strategy and tactics of the colonial revolutions, 
workers* democracy, Soviet production of consumers’ goods, 
and many others. 

This volume’s significance, however, is not confined to the 
Soviet orbit. It was written for the delegates to the Sixth 
World Congress, i.e., an international audience. Stalinism 
tried to keep it from the eyes not only of Soviet but of 
workers all over the world. 

It was the attempt of James P. Cannon to acquaint mem¬ 
bers of the American Communist Party with it that quickly 
led to his expulsion along with those who had already been 
won over by it or had evinced a determination to read it. 
Expelled from the Communist Party of the U.S. in October 
of 1928, this small group formed the first Trotskyist organi- 
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zation in the U.S. Its first act was the serial publication of 
those sections of this ])resciit work then in its possession in 
its newly founded paper. The MiUtaiit, It was later brought 
out in book form hut its audience was severely limited. It was 
placed on the Stalinist Index Lthrorum Prohihitorum^ and 
American Communist Party members w’cre enjoined against 
reading it- - an important step in the international extension 
of thought control by the new seat of obscurantism in 
Moscow. 

A second edition was brought out in this country early in 
1936—on the very eve of the infamous “confession” frame- 
up trials ill Moscow. The monstrous campaign of vilification 
and falsehood against Trotsky and Trotskyism wdiich en¬ 
sued, surpassing anything ever before w'itnessed in the work¬ 
ing-class movement, made it less possible than ever to get the 
book into the hands of (^ommiinist Party members. 

It would almost seem as if this book were destined to 
appear at crucial moments in the history of the radical move¬ 
ment. Todaj^’s publication comes at the historic moment 
when members of the American (^ornmunist Party are shaking 
off the Kremlin’s thought control. It is for those just now' 
removing the blinders of Stalinism, as w'ell as for those ap¬ 
proaching the socialist movement for the first time, that this 
Marxist classic is again presented. 

George La van 

May, 1957 
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The Draft Program of the 
Communist International 

A Criticism of Fundamentals 


The HftAFT PROGRAM, that is, the fundamental document 
which is to determine tlie entire activity of the Comintern 
for many years to come, ivas published only a few 
weeks prior to the convocation of the Congress that is 
being held four years after the Fifth Congress. This tardi¬ 
ness in publication cannot be justified by reference to the 
fact that the first draft^ had been published even prior to 
the Fifth Congress, because several years have since elapsed. 
The second draft differs from the first in its entire structure 
and it endeavors to sum up the developments of the last few 
years. Nothing could be more rash and precipitate than 
to adopt this draft at the Sixth Congress, a draft which 
bears obvious traces of hasty, even slipshod work, without 
any preliminary serious and scientific criticism in the press 
or an extensive discussion in all parties of the Comintern 
[Communist International]. 

During the few days at our disposal between the receipt 
of the draft and the dispatch of this letter, we could dwell 
only upon a few of the most vital problems which must be 
treated in the program. 
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Due to lack of time, we have been compelled to leave 
entirely without consideration a number of the most impor¬ 
tant problems touched upon in the draft which are perhaps 
less burning today but which may become of exceptional 
importance tomorrow. This does not at all imply that it 
is less necessary to criticize them than those sections of the 
draft to which the present work is devoted. 

We must also add that we are compelled to work on the 
new draft under conditions which make it impossible to 
obtain indispensable information. Enough to mention the 
fact that we were unable to procure even the first draft of 
the program, and in dealing w'ith it, as well as in two or 
three other cases, we have had to rely upon our memory. 
It goes without saying that all quotations have been taken 
from the original sources and checked carefully. 
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The Prograrri of the International 
Revolution or a Program of 
Socialism in One Country? 


The most important question on the agenda of the 
Sixth Congress is the adoption of a program. The nature 
of the latter may for a long time determine and fix the 
physiognomy of the International. The importance of a 
program docs not lie so much in the manner in which it 
formulates general theoretical conceptions (in the last 
analysis, this boils down to a question of ^^codification,” i.e., 
a concise exposition of the truths and generalizations which 
have been firmly and decisively acquired); it is to a much 
greater degree a question of drawing up the balance of the 
world economic and political experiences of the last period, 
particularly of the revolutionary struggles of the last five 
years—so rich in events and mistakes. For the next few 
years, the fate of the Communist International—in the 
literal sense of the word—depends upon the manner in 
which these events, mistakes, and controversies are inter¬ 
preted and judged in the program. 

1. The Gehebax. Steuctuke of the Feogeam 

In our epoch, which is the epoch of imperialism, i.e., of 
world economy and world politics under the hegemony of 
finance capital, not a single communist party can establish 
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its program by proceeding solely or mainly from conditions 
and tendencies of developments in its own country. This 
also holds entirely for the party that wields the state power 
within the boundaries of the U.S.S.R. On August 4, 1914,^ 
the death knell sounded for national programs for all time. 
The revolutionary party of the proletariat can base itself 
only upon an international program corresponding to the 
character of the present epocli, the epoch of the highest 
development and collapse of capitalism. An international 
communist program is in no case the sum total of national 
programs or an amalgam of their common features. The 
international program must proceed directly from an analy¬ 
sis of the conditions and tendencies of world economy and 
of the world political system taken as a whole in all its 
connections and contradictions, that is, with the mutually 
antagonistic interdependence of its separate parts. In the 
present epoch, to a much larger extent than in the past, 
the national orientation of the proletariat must and can 
flow only from a world orientation and not vice versa. 
Herein lies the basic and primary difference between com¬ 
munist internationalism and all varieties of national social¬ 
ism. 

Basing ourselves upon these considerations, we wrote in 
January of this year: «We must begin work to draft a 
program of the Comintern (Bukharin’s program is a bad 
program of a national section of the Comintern and not 
a program of a world communist party).” (Pravda, Jan. 
15, 1928.) 

We have kept insisting upon these considerations since 
1928-1924 when the question of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica arose in its full scope as a problem of world and, in the 
most direct sense of the term, of European politics. 

In recommending the new draft, Pravda wrote that a 
communist program “differs radically from the program of 
the international social democracy not only in the substance 
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of its central postulates but also in the characteristic in- 
ternatioT.alism of its structure.” {Pravda^ May 29, 1928.) 

In this somewhat cloudy formulation is obviously ex¬ 
pressed the idea whicli we stated above and which was 
formerly stubbornly rejected. One can only welcome the 
break with the first drfvft program presented by Bukharin, 
which did not even provoke a serious exchange of opinion; 
nor, for that matter, did it offer any grounds for one. 
Whereas the first draft gave a bald schematic description 
of the development of one abstract country towards social¬ 
ism, the new draft seeks, unfortunately, and, as we shall 
see, without consistency or success, to take world economy 
as a whole as the basis for determining the fate of its indi¬ 
vidual parts. 

Linking iij) countries and continents that stand on dif¬ 
ferent levels of development into a system of mutual depen¬ 
dence and antagonism, leveling out the various stages of 
their development and at the same time immediately en¬ 
hancing the differences between them, and ruthlessly coun- 
terposing one country to another, world economy has 
become a mighty reality which holds sway over the economic 
life of individual countries and continents. This basic fact 
alone invests the idea of a world communist party vnth a 
supreme reality. Bringing world economy as a whole to 
the highest phase of development generally attainable on 
the basis of private property, imperialism, as the draft 
states quite correctly in its introduction, ‘‘aggravates to 
an extreme tension the contradiction between the growth of 
the productive forces of world economy and the national- 
state barriers.” 

Without grasping the meaning of this proposition, 
which was vividly revealed to mankind for the first time 
during the last imperialist war, we cannot take a single step 
towards the solution of the major problems of world politics 
and revolutionary struggle. 
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We could only welcome the radical shift of the very axis 
of the program in the new draft were it not for the fact 
that the effort to reconcile this, the only correct position, 
with tendencies of a directly contrary character has resulted 
in turning the draft into an arena of the cruellest contra¬ 
dictions, which entirely nullify the principled significance 
of the new manner of approaching the question in its funda¬ 
mental aspects. 

2. The United States op America and Europe 

To characterize the first, fortunately discarded draft, 
it suffices to say that, so far as we recall, the name of the 
United States of America was not even mentioned in it. 
The essential problems of the imperialist epoch—^which, 
because of the very character of this epoch, must be examined 
not only in their abstract and theoretical but also in their 
concrete and historical cross-section—^were dissolved in the 
first draft into a lifeless schema of a capitalistic country 
‘‘in general.” However, the new draft—and this, of course, 
is a serious step forward—now speaks of shift of the 
economic center of the xoorld to the United States of 
America**; and of **th€ transformation of the *DoUar Re¬ 
public* into a world exploiter**; and finally, that the rivalry 
(the draft loosely says “conflict”) between North American 
and European capitalism, primarily British capitalism, “w 
becoming the axis of the world conflicts** It is already 
quite obvious today that a program which did not contain 
a clear and precise definition of these basic facts and factors 
of the world situation would have nothing in common with 
the program of the international revolutionary party. 

Unfortunately, the essential facts and tendencies of 
world development in the modem epoch which we have just 
indicated are merely mentioned by name in the text of the 
draft, grafted on to it, as it were, by way of theoretical 
back-writing, without having amy internal connection with 
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its entire structure and without leading to emy conclusions 
about perspective or strategy. 

America’s new role in Europe since the capitulation of 
the German Communist Party, and the defeat of the German 
proletariat in 1923, has been left absolutely unevaluated. 
No attempt at all has been made to explain that the period 
of the ‘‘stabilization,” “normalization,” and “pacifica¬ 
tion” of Europe as well as the “regeneration” of the social 
democracy, has proceeded in close material and ideological 
connection with the first steps of American intervention in 
European affairs. 

Moreover, it has not been shown that the inevitable 
further development of American expansion, the contraction 
of the markets of European capital, including the European 
market itself, entail the greatest military, economic, and 
revolutionary convulsions, beside which all those of the past 
fade into the background. 

Again, neither has it been made clear that the further 
inexorable pressure of the United States will reduce capital¬ 
ist Europe to constantly more limited rations in world 
economy; and this, of course, implies not a mitigation, but 
on the contrary, a monstrous sharpening of inter-state 
relations in Europe accompanied by furious paroxysms of 
military conflict, for states as well as classes fight even 
more fiercely for a meagre and a diminishing ration than 
for a lavish and growing one. 

The draft does not explain that the internal chaos of 
the state antagonisms in Europe renders hopeless any sort 
of serious and successful resistance to the constantly more 
centralized North American republic; and that the resolu¬ 
tion of the European chaos through the Soviet United 
States of Europe is one of the first tasks of the proletarian 
revolution. The latter (precisely because of the existence 
of barriers) is immeasurably closer in Europe than in 
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America® and will, therefore, most likely have to defend 
itself from the North American bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, no mention at all has been made of 
the fact (and this is just as important a phase of the same 
world problem) that it is precisely the international strength 
of the United States and her irresistible expansion arising 
from it, that compels her to include the powder magazines 
of the whole world into the foundations of her structure, 
i.e., all the antagonisms between the East and the West, 
the class struggle in Old Europe, the uprisings of the colonial 
masses, and all wars and revolutions. On the one hand, 
this transforms North American capitalism into the basic 
counter-revolutionary force of the modern epoch, constantly 
more interested in the maintenance of “order” in every 
corner of the terrestrial globe; and on the other hand, this 
prepares the ground for a gigantic revolutionary explosion 
in this already dominant and still expanding world imperial¬ 
ist power. ITie logic of world relations indicates that the 
time of this explosion cannot lag very far behind that of 
the proletarian revolution in Europe. 

Our elucidation of the dialectics of tlie interrelations 
between America and Europe have made us the target in 
recent years of the most diversified accusations, charging 
us with the pacifist denial of the existence of European 
contradictions, with the acceptance of Kautsky^s theory of 
ultra-imperialism, and many other sins. There is no need 
to dwell here upon these “accusations,” which are at best 
due to a complete ignorance of the real processes and of our 
attitude toward them. We cannot refrain from observing, 
however, that it would be hard to waste more effort in con¬ 
fusing and muddling up this most vital world problem than 
was wasted (incidentally, by the authors of the draft 
program) in their petty struggle against our formulation of 
the problem. Our formulation has, however, been entirely 
confirmed by the course of events. 
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Even recently, efforts have been made in leading com¬ 
munist organs to minimize—on paper—the significance of 
American hegemony by alluding to the impending commercial 
and industrial crisis in the United States. We cannot here 
enter into an examination of the special problem of the 
duration of the American crisis and its possible depth. This 
is a question of conjuncture and not of program. It goes 
without saying that in our opinion the inevitability of a 
crisis is entirely beyond doubt; nor, considering the present 
world scope of American capitalism, do we think it is out of 
the question that the very next crisis will attain extremely 
great depth and sharpness. But there is no justification 
whatsoever for the attempt to conclude from this that the 
hegemony of North America will be restricted or weakened. 
Such a conclusion can lead only to the grossest strategical 
errors. 

Just the contrary is the case. In the period of crisis the 
hegemony of the United States will operate more completely, 
more openly, and more ruthlessly than in the period of boom. 
The United States will seek to overcome and extricate her¬ 
self from her difficulties and maladies primarily at the expense 
of Europe, regardless of whether this occurs in Asia, Canada, 
South America, Australia, or Europe itself, or whether 
this takes place peacefully or through war. 

We must clearly understand that if the first period of 
American intervention had the effect of stabilization and 
pacification on Europe, which to a considerable extent still 
remains in force today, and may even recur episodically and 
become stronger (particularly in the event of new defeats of 
the proletariat), the general line of American policy, par¬ 
ticularly in time of its own economic difficulties and crisis, 
will engender the deepest convulsions in Europe as well as 
over the entire world. 

From this we draw the not unimportant conclusion that 
there will be no more lack of revolutionary situations in the 
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next decade than in the past decade. That is why it is of 
utmost importance to understand correctly the mainsprings 
of development so that we may not be caught unawares by 
their action. If in the past decade the main source of 
revolutionary situations lay in the direct consequences of 
the imperialist war, in the second post-war decade the most 
important source of revolutionary upheavals will be the 
interrelations of Europe and America. A major crisis in 
the United States will strike the tocsin for new wars and 
revolutions. We repeat: there will be no lack of revolution¬ 
ary situations. The entire question hinges upon the inter¬ 
national party of the proletariat, the maturity and fighting 
ability of the Comintern, and the correctness of its strategic¬ 
al position and tactical methods. 

In the draft program of the Comintern absolutely no 
expression is to be found of this trend of thought. A fact 
of such great importance, it would seem, as ‘^the shifting 
of the world economic center to the United States,” is 
glossed over by a casual journalistic remark. It is, of course, 
utterly impossible to justify this on the ground of lack of 
space, for what should be allowed space in a program if not 
the fundamental questions? Besides, it should be added that 
too much space is devoted in the program to questions of 
secondary and tertiary importance, to say nothing of the 
general literary looseness and innumerable repetitions by 
elimination of which the program could be reduced at least 
one-third. 

8. The Slogan of the Soviet United States of Eueope 

There is no justifying the omission of the slogan of the 
Soviet United States of Europe from the new draft program, 
a slogan which was accepted by the Comintern back in 1923, 
after a rather protracted internal struggle.^ Or is it, per¬ 
haps, that the authors want to ‘‘return” to Lenin’s position 
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of 1916 precisely on this question? If that is the case, they 
must first understand it correctly. 

Lenin, as is well known, was hesitant at the beginning 
of the war in regard to the slogan of the United States of 
Europe. The slogan was originally included in the theses 
of the Sotsial Demohrat (the central organ of the party at 
the time) and then rejected by Lenin. Tliis in itself indi¬ 
cates that the question involved here was not that of the 
general acceptability of the slogan on principle, but merely 
a tactical appraisal of it, a question of weighing its positive 
and negative aspects from the standpoint of the given situa¬ 
tion. Needless to say, Lenin rejected the possibility that a 
capitalist United States of Europe could be realized. That 
was also my approach to the question when I advanced the 
slogan of the United States of Europe exclusively as a 
prospective state form of the proletarian dictatorship in 
Europe. 

I wrote at that time: ‘‘A more or less complete economic 
unification of Europe accomplished from abotre through an 
agreement between capitalist governments is a utopia. 
Along this road matters cannot proceed beyond partial 
compromises and half measures. But this alone, an economic 
unification of Europe, such as would entail colossal advan¬ 
tages both to the producer and consumer and to the develop¬ 
ment of culture in general, is becoming a revolutionary task 
of the European proletariat in its struggle against imperial¬ 
ist protectionism and its instrument—militarism.” (Trotsky, 
“The Peace Program,” WorJes, Vol. Ill, part 1, p. 86, 
Russian ed.) 

Further: “The United States of Europe represents first 
of all a form—the only conceivable form—of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat in Europe.” (/bid., p. 92.) 

But even in this formulation of the question Lenin saw 
at that time a certain danger. In the absence of any 
experience of a proletarian dictatorship in a single country 
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and of theoretical clarity on this question even in the Left 
wing of the social democracy of that period, the slogan of 
the United States of Europe might have given rise to the 
idea that the proletarian revolution must begin simulta¬ 
neously, at least on the whole European continent. It was 
against this very danger that Lenin issued a warning, but 
on this point there was not a shade of difference between 
Lenin and myself. I wrote at the time: ‘‘Not a single 
country must ‘wait* for the other countries in its struggle. 
It will be useful and necessary to repeat this elementary idea 
so that temporizing international inaction may not be sub¬ 
stituted for parallel international action. Without waiting 
for the others, we must begin and continue the struggle on 
national grounds with the full conviction that our initiative 
will provide an impulse to the struggle in other countries.** 
(/6*d., pp. 89-90.) 

Then follow those words of mine which Stalin presented 
at the Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I. as the most vicious 
expression of “Trotskyism,** i.e., as “lack of faith** in the 
inner forces of the revolution and the hope for aid from 
without. “And if this [the development of the revolution 
in other countries—^L.T.] were not to occur, it would be 
hopeless to think (this is borne out both by historical 
experience and by theoretical considerations) that a revo¬ 
lutionary Russia, for instance, could hold out in face of 
conservative Europe, or that a socialist Germany could 
remain isolated in a capitalist world.*’ (/bid., p. 90.) 

On the basis of this and two or three similar quotations 
is founded the condemnation pronounced against “Trotsky¬ 
ism” by the Seventh Plenum as having allegedly held on 
this “fundamental question” a position “which has nothing 
in common with Leninism.” Let us, therefore, pause for 
a moment and listen to Lenin himself. 

On March 7, 1918, he said d propos of the Brest-Litovsk 
peace: “This is a lesson to us because the absolute truth 
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is that without a revolution in Germany, we shall perish.” 
(Lenin, Works^ Vol. XV, p. 132, Russian [old] ed.) 

A week later he said: ‘‘World imperialism cannot live 
side by side with a victorious advancing social revolution.** 
(/bid.i p. 175.) 

A few weeks later, on April 23, Lenin said: “Our back¬ 
wardness has thrust us forward and we will perish if we are 
unable to hold out until we meet with the mighty support 
of the insurrectionary workers of other countries.** {Ibid.^ 
p. 187. Our emphasis.) 

But perhaps this was all said under the special influence 
of the Brest-Litovsk crisis? No! In March 1919, Lenin 
again repeated: “Wc do not live merely in a state but in a 
system of states and the existence of the Soviet Republic 
side by side with imperialist states for any length of time 
is inconceivable. In the end one or the other must triumph.’* 
{Works, Vol. XVI, p. 102.) 

A year later, on April 7, 1920, Lenin reiterates: “Cap¬ 
italism, if taken on an international scale, is even now, not 
only in a military but also in an economic sense, stronger 
than the Soviet power. We must proceed from this funda¬ 
mental consideration and never forget it.*’ {Works, Vol. 
XVII, p. 102.) 

On November 27, 1920, Lenin, in dealing with the 
question of concessions, said: “We have now passed from 
the arena of war to the arena of peace and we have not 
forgotten that war will come again. As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain side by side we cannot live peacefully— 
the one or the other will be the victor in the end. An obitu¬ 
ary will be sung either over the death of world capitalism or 
the death of the Soviet Republic. At present we have only a 
respite in the war.** {Ibid., p. 398.) 

But perhaps the continued existence of the Soviet Republic 
impelled Lenin to “recognize his mistake” and renounce his 
“lack of faith in the inner force” of the October Revolution ? 

At the Third Congress of the Comintern in July 1921, 
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Lenin declared in the theses on the tactics of the Communist 
Party of Rtissia: ‘*An equilibrium has been created, which 
though extremely precarious and unstable, nevertheless 
enables the socialist rcpublic to maintain its existence within 
capitalist surroundings, although of course not for any 
great length of time.** 

Again, on July 5, 1921, Lenin stated point-blank at 
one of the sessions of the Congress: “It was clear to us that 
without aid from the international world revolution, a victory 
of the proletarian revolution is impossible. Even prior to 
the revolution, as well as after it, we thought that the revo¬ 
lution would also occur either immediately or at least wry 
soon in other backward countries and in the more highly 
developed capitalist countries, otherwise we would perish. 
Notwithstanding this conviction, we did our utmost to 
preserve the Soviet system under any circumstances and at 
all costs, because we know that we arc working not only 
for ourselves but also for the international revolution.” 
{Works, Vol. XVIII, part 1, p. 321.) 

How infinitely removed are these words, so superb in 
their simplicity and permeated with the spirit of internation¬ 
alism, from the present smug fabrications of the epigones! 

In any case, we have the right to ask: wherein do all 
these statements of Lenin differ from my conviction in the 
year 1915 that the coming revolution in Russia or the 
coming socialist Germany could not hold out alone if 
“isolated in a capitalist world’*.? The time factor proved 
to be different from that posited not only by myself but 
also in Lenin’s forecasts; but the underlying idea retains its 
full force even today—at the given moment perhaps more 
so than ever before. Instead of condemning this idea, as 
the Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I. has done on the basis 
of an incompetent and unscrupulous speech, it should be 
included in the program of the Communist International. 

Defending the slogan of the Soviet United States of 
Europe, we pointed out in 1916, that the law of uneven 
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developnicnt is in itself no argument against this slogan, 
because the UTtevenness of historical development of different 
countries and continents is in itself uneven. European 
countries develop unevenly in relation to one another. 
Nevertheless it can be maintained with absolute historical 
certainty that not a single one of these countries is fated, 
at least in the historical epoch under review, to run so far 
ahead in relation to other countries as America has run 
ahead of Europe. For America there is one scale of uneven¬ 
ness, for Europe there is another. Geographically and 
liistorically, conditions have predetermined such a close 
organic bond between the countries of Europe that there is 
no way for them to tear themselves out of it. The modem 
bourgeois governments of Europe are like murderers chained 
to a single cart. The revolution in Europe, as has already 
been said, will in the final analysis be of decisive importance 
for America as well. But directly^ in the immediate course 
of history, a revolution in Germany will have an immeasur¬ 
ably greater significance for France than for the United 
States of America. It is precisely from this historically 
developed relationship that there flows the political vitality 
of the slogan of the European Soviet Federation. We 
speak of its relative vitality because it stands to reason that 
this Federation will extend, across the great bridge of the 
Soviet Union, to Asia, and will then effect a union of the 
World Socialist Republics. But this will constitute a second 
epoch or a subsequent great chapter of the imperialist 
epoch, and when we approach it more closely, we will also 
find the corresponding formulas for it. 

It can be proven without any difficulty by further quota¬ 
tions that our difference with Lenin in 1915 over the question 
of the United States of Europe was of a restricted, tactical, 
and, by its very essence, temporary character; but it is best 
proven by the subsequent course of events. In 1923 the 
Communist International adopted the controversial slogan. 
Were it true that the slogan of the United States of Europe 
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was inacceptabic in 1916 on grounds of principle, as the 
authors of the draft program now seek to maintain, then 
tlie Communist International could not possibly have adojited 
it. The law of uneven development, one would t/iink, had 
not lost its effectiveness during these years. 

The entire formulation of the questions as outlined above 
flow\s from the dynamics of the revolutionary process taken 
as a whole. The international revolution is regarded as an 
interconnected process which cannot be predicted in all its 
concreteness, and, so to speak, its order of occurrence, but 
which is absolutely clearcut in its general historical outline. 
Unless the latter is understood, a correct political orienta¬ 
tion is entirely out of the question. 

However, matters appear quite differently if we proceed 
from the idea of a socialist development which is occurring 
and is even being completed in one country. We have today 
a ‘theory” which teaches that it is possible to build socialism 
completely in one country and that the correlations of that 
country with the capitalist world can be established on the 
basis of ‘^neutralizing” the world bourgeoisie (Stalin). The 
necessity for the slogan of a United States of Europe falls 
away, or is at least diminished, if this essentially national- 
reformist and not revolutionary-internationalist point of 
view is adopted. But this slogan is, from our viewpoint, 
important and vitally necessary because there is lodged in 
it the condemnation of the idea of an isolated socialist 
development. For the proletariat of every European 
country, even to a larger measure than for the U.S.S.R.— 
the difference, however, is one of degree only—^it will be most 
vitally necessary to spread the revolution to the neighboring 
countries and to support insurrections there with arms in 
hand, not out of any abstract considerations of international 
solidarity, which in themselves cannot set the classes in 
motion, but because of those vital considerations which 
Lenin formulated hundreds of times—namely, that without 
timelff aid from the international revolution, we will be 
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unable to hold out. The slogan of the Soviet United States 
corresponds to the dynamics of the proletarian revolution, 
which docs not break out simultaneously in all countries, 
but which passes from country to country and reejuires 
the closest bond between them, especially on the European 
arena, both with a view to defense against the most power¬ 
ful external enemies, and with a view to economic construc¬ 
tion. 

One may, to be sure, try to raise an objection by asserting 
that following the period of the Ruhr crisis, which provided 
the latest impulse for the adoption of that slogan, the 
latter has not played a major role in the agitation for the 
communist parties of Europe and has, so to speak, not 
taken root. But this is equall 3 T true of such slogans as the 
workers’ state, Soviets, and so forth, i.e., all the slogans of 
the directly pre-revolutionary period. Tlie explanation for 
this lies in the fact that since the end of 1923, notwith¬ 
standing the erroneous political appraisals of the Fifth 
Congress, the revolutionary movement on the European 
continent has been on the decline. But that is just why it 
is fatal to base a program, in whole or in part, upon impres¬ 
sions received only during that period. It was no mere 
accident that, despite all prejudices, the slogan of a Soviet 
United States of Europe was adopted precisely in 1923, 
at a time when a revolutionary explosion was expected in 
Germany, and w'hen the question of the state interrelation¬ 
ships in Europe assumed an extremely burning character. 
Every new aggravation of the European and indeed of 
the world crisis is sufficiently sharp to bring to the fore the 
main political problems and to invest the slogan of the 
United States of Europe with attractive power. It is there¬ 
fore fundamentally wrong to pass over this slogan in silence 
in the program without rejecting it, that is, to keep it some¬ 
where in reserve, for use “in case of emergency.” When 
questions of principle are involved, the policy of making 
reservations is futile. 
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4. The Ckitekion of Inteiinationalism 

The draft, as we already know, seeks to proceed in its 
construction from the standpoint of world economy and 
its internal tendencies—an attempt which merits recognition, 
Pravda is absolutely correct in saying that herein lies the 
basic difference in principle between us and the national- 
patriotic social democracy. A program of the international 
party of the proletariat can be built only if world economy, 
which dominates its separate parts, is taken as the point of 
departure. But precisely in analyzing the main tendencies 
of world development, the draft not only reveals inadequacies 
which depreciate its value, as has already been pointed out 
above, but it also is grossly one-sided, which leads it to com¬ 
mit grave blunders. 

The draft refers time and again, and not always in the 
proper place, to the law of uneven development of capitalism 
as the main and almost all-determining law of that develop¬ 
ment. A number of mistakes in the draft, including one 
fundamental error, are theoretically based on the one-sided 
and false non-Marxian and non-Leninist interpretation of 
the law of uneven development. 

In its first chapter the draft states that *^the unevenness 
of economic and political development is an unconditional 
law of capitalism. This unevenness becomes still more ac¬ 
centuated and aggravated in the epoch of imperialism.” 

This is correct. This formulation in part condemns 
Stalin’s recent formulation of the question, according to 
which both Marx and Engels were ignorant of the law of 
uneven development which was allegedly first discovered by 
Lenin. On September 15, 1925, Stalin wrote that Trotsky 
has no reason whatever to refer to Engels because the 
latter wrote at a time ‘‘when there could be no talk [!!] 
about the knowledge of the law of uneven development of 
capitalist countries.” Unbelievable as these words may be, 
Stalin, one of the authors of the draft, has nevertheless 
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repeated them more than once. The text of the draft, as 
we have seen, has taken a step forward in this respect. 
However, if we leave aside the correction of this elementary 
mistake, what the draft says about the law of uneven develop¬ 
ment remains in essence one-sided and inadequate. 

In the first place, it would have been more correct to 
say that the entire history of mankind is governed by the 
law of uneven development. Capitalism finds various sections 
of mankind at different stages of development, each with 
its profound internal contradictions. The extreme diversity 
in the levels attained, and the extraordinary unevenness in 
the rate of development of the different sections of mankind 
during the various epochs, serve as the starting pomt of 
capitalism. Capitalism gains mastery only gradually over 
the inherited unevenness, breaking and altering it, employing 
therein its own means and methods. In contrast to the econ¬ 
omic systems which preceded it, capitalism inherently and 
constantly aims at economic expansion, at the penetration of 
new territories, the surmounting of economic differences, 
the conversion of self-sufficient provincial and national 
economies into a system of financial interrelationships. 
Thereby it brings about their rapprochement and equalizes 
the economic and cultural levels of the most progressive and 
the most backward countries. Without this main process, 
it would be impossible to conceive of the relative leveling 
out, first, of Europe with Great Britain, and then, of 
America with Europe; the industrialization of the colonies, 
the diminishing gap between India and Great Britain, and 
all the consequences arising from the enumerated processes 
upon which is based not only the program of the Communist 
International but also its very existence. 

By drawing the countries economically closer to one 
another and leveling out their stages of development, cap¬ 
italism, however, operates by methods of its own^ that is to 
Bay, by anarchistic methods which constantly undermine 
its own work, set one country against another, and one 
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branch of industry against another, developing some parts 
of world economy while hampering and tlirowing back the 
development of others. Only the correlation of these two 
fundamental tendencies—both of which arise from the 
nature of capitalism—explains to us the living texture of 
the historical process. 

Imperialism, thanks to the universality, penetrability, 
and niobilit 3 " and the break-neck speed of the formation of 
finance capital as the driving force of imperialism, lends 
vigor to both these tendencies. Imperialism links up incom¬ 
parably more rapidly and more deeply tlie individual national 
and continental units into a single entity, bringing them 
into the closest and most vital dependence upon each other 
and rendering their economic methods, social forms, and 
levels of development more identical. At the same time, it 
attains this ‘‘goal” by such antagonistic methods, such 
tiger-leaps, and such raids upon backward countries and 
areas that the unification and leveling of world economy 
which it has effected, is upset by it even more violently and 
convulsively than in the preceding epochs. Only such a 
dialectical and not purely mechanical understanding of the 
law of uneven development can make possible the avoidance 
of the fundamental error which the draft program, submitted 
to the Sixth Congress, has failed to avoid. 

Immediately after its one-sided characterization of tlie 
law of uneven development pointed out by us, the draft 
program says: 

“Hence it follows that the international proletarian 
revolution must not be regarded as a single, simultaneous, 
and universal act. Hence it follows that the victory of 
socialism is at first possible in a few, or even in one isolated 
capitalist country.” 

That the international revolution of the proletariat can¬ 
not be a simultaneous act, of this there can of course be no 
dispute at all among grown-up people after the experience 
of the October Revolution, achieved by the proletariat of 
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a backward country under pressure of historical necessity, 
without waiting in the least for the proletariat of the ad¬ 
vanced countries “to even out the front.” Within these 
limits, the reference to the law of uneven development is 
absolutely correct and quite in place. But it is entirely 
otherwise with the second half of the conclusion—namely, 
the hollow assertion that the victory of socialism is possible 
“in one isolated capitalist country.” To prove its point the 
draft program simply says: “Hence it follows. . . One 
gets the impression that this follows from the law of uneven 
development. But this does not follow at all. “Hence fol¬ 
lows” sometliing quite the contrary. If the historical 
process were such that some countries developed not only 
unevenly but even independently of each other^ isolated from 
each other, then from the law of uneven development would 
indubitably follow the possibility of building socialism in 
one capitalist country—at jSrst in the most advanced coun¬ 
try and then, as they mature, in the more backward ones. 
Such was the customary and, so to speak, average idea of 
the transition to socialism within the ranks of the pre-war 
social democracy. This is precisely the idea that formed 
the theoretical basis of social-patriotism. Of course, the 
draft program docs not hold this view. But it inclines 
towards it. 

The theoretical error of the draft lies in the fact that it 
seeks to deduce from the law of uneven development some¬ 
thing which the law does not and cannot imply. Uneven or 
sporadic development of various countries acts constantly 
to upset but in no case to eliminate the growing economic 
bonds and interdependence between those countries which 
the very next day, after four years of hellish slaughter, 
were compelled to exchange coal, bread, oil, powder, and 
suspenders with each other. On this point, the draft posits 
the question as if historical development proceeds only on 
the basis of sporadic leaps, while the economic basis which 
gives rise to these leaps, and upon which they occur, is either 
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left entirely out of sight by the authors of the draft, or is 
forcibly eliminated by them. This they do with the sole 
object of defending the indefensible theory of socialism in 
one country. 

Aftei what has been said it is not difficult to understand 
that the only correct formulation of the question should 
read that Marx and Engels, even prior to the imperialist 
epoch, had arrived at the conclusion that on the one hand, 
unevenness, i.e., sporadic historical development, stretches 
the proletarian revolution through an entire epoch in the 
course of which nations will enter the revolutionary flood 
one after another; while, on the other hand, the organic 
interdependence of the several countries, developing toward 
an international division of labor, excludes the possibility 
of building socialism in one country. This means that the 
Marxian doctrine, which posits that the socialist revolution 
can begin only on a national basis, while the building of 
socialism in one country is impossible, has been rendered 
doubly and trebly true, all the more so now, in the modem 
epoch when imperialism has developed, deepened, and sharp¬ 
ened both of these antagonistic tendencies. On this point, 
Lenin merely developed and concretized Marx’s own formu¬ 
lation and M; 'x’s own answer to this question. 

Our party program is based entirely upon the interna¬ 
tional conditions underlying the October Revolution and 
the socialist construction. To prove this, one need only 
transcribe the entire theoretical part of our program. Here 
we will confine ourselves merely to pointing out that when, 
during the Eighth Coi ^ress of our party, the late Podbelsky 
inferred that some formulations of the program had refer* 
ence only to the revolution in Russia, Lenin replied as fol¬ 
lows in his concluding speech on the question of the party 
program (March 19, 1919): 

^Todbelsky has raised objections to a paragraph a hich 
speaks of the pending social revolution. • • . His argument 
is obviously unfounded because our program deals with the 
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social revolution on a world scale,** (Works, Vol. XVI, p. 

1310 

It will not be out of place here to point out that at about 
the same time Lenin suggested that our party should change 
its name from the Communist Party of Russia to the Com¬ 
munist Party, so as to emphasize still further that it is a 
party of international revolution. I was the only one voting 
for Lenin’s motion in tlie Central Committee. However, he 
did not bring the matter before the Congress in view of the 
foundation of the Third International. This position is 
proof of the fact that there was not even an inkling of 
socialism in one country at that time. That alone is the 
reason why the party program does not condemn this 
“theory” but merely excludes it. 

But the program of the Young Communist League, 
adopted two years later, had to issue a direct warning 
against home-bred illusions and national narrow-mindedness 
on the question of the proletarian revolution, in order to 
train the youth in the spirit of internationalism. We will 
have more to say on this point later. 

The new draft program of the Comintern puts the mat¬ 
ter quite differently. In harmony with the revisionist^ evolu¬ 
tion of its authors since 1924, the draft, as we have seen, 
chooses the directly opposite path. But the manner in which 
the question of socialism in one country is solved determines 
the nature of the entire draft as a Marxian or a revisionist 
document. 

Of course, the draft program carefully, persistently, and 
severally presents, emphasizes, and explains the difference 
between the communist and reformist formulation of ques¬ 
tions. But these assurances do not solve the problem. We 
have here a situation similar to that on board a ship which 
is equipped and even overloaded with numerous Marxian 
mechanisms and appliances, while its mainsail is so raised as 
to be purposely swelled by every revisionist and reformist 
wind. 
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Whoever has learned from the experiences of the last three 
decades and particularly from the extraordinary experience 
in China during the recent years, understands the powerful 
dialectical interdependence between the class struggle and 
the programmatic party documents and will understand our 
statement that the new revisionist sail can nullify all the 
safety appliances of Marxism and Leninism. That is why 
we are compelled to dwell in greater detail upon this cardi¬ 
nal question, which will for a long time determine the devel¬ 
opment and destiny of the Communist International. 

5. The Theoretical Tradition or the Party 

The draft program, in the foregoing quotation, delib¬ 
erately uses the expression ‘‘victory of socialism in one 
country” so as to secure an external and purely verbal sim¬ 
ilarity between its text and Lenin’s article of 1915, which 
has been misused so ruthlessly, not to say criminally, during 
the discussion on the question of building a socialist society 
in one country. The draft resorts to the same method else¬ 
where by “referring” to Lenin’s words as a confirmation. 
Such is the scientific “methodology of the draft.” 

Of the great wealth of Marxian literature and the treas¬ 
ure of Lenin’s works—directly ignoring everything Lenin 
said and wrote and everything he did, ignoring the party 
program and the program of the Young Communist League, 
ignoring the opinions expressed by all party leaders, with¬ 
out exception, during the epoch of the October Revolution, 
when the question was posed categorically (and how cat¬ 
egorically !) ignoring what the authors of the program them¬ 
selves, Stalin and Bukharin, said up to and including 1924 
—two quotations all told from Lenin, one from his article on 
the United States of Europe, ivritten in 1915, and another 
from his unfinished posthumous work on cooperation, writ¬ 
ten in 1928, have been used in defense of the theory of 
national socialism, which was created to meet the exigencies 
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of the struggle against so-called “Trotskyism” at the end 
of 1924 or the beginning of 1925. Everything that contra¬ 
dicts tliese two quotations of a couple of lines each—the 
whole of Marxism and Leninism—has simply been set aside. 
Tliese two artificially extracted, and grossly and epigonic- 
ally misinterpreted quotations are taken as the basis of the 
new and purely revisionist theory which is unbounded from 
the viewpoint of its political consequences. We are witness¬ 
ing the efforts to graft, by methods of scholasticism and 
sophistry, to the Marxian trunk an absolutely alien branch, 
which, if grafted, will inexorably poison and kill the whole 
tree. 

At the Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I., Stalin declared 
(not for the first time) : “The question of the construction 
of a socialist economy in one country was for the first time 
advanced in the party by Lenin back in 1915.” {Mirmtes^ 
Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I., p. 14. Our emphasis.) 

Thus an admission is here made that prior to 1916 no 
mention was ever made of the question of socialism in one 
country. Ergo, Stalin and Bukharin do not venture to 
encroach upon the entire tradition of Marxism and of the 
party on the question of the international character of the 
proletarian revolution. Let us bear this in mind. 

However, let us see what Lenin did say “for the first 
time” in 1915 in contradistinction to what Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin himself had said previously. 

In 1916 Lenin said: “Uneven economic and political de¬ 
velopment is an unconditional law of capitalism. Hence it 
follows that the triumph of socialism is, to begin with, 
possible in a few, or even in a single capitalist country. 
The victorious proletariat of that country, having expro¬ 
priated the capitalists and having organized socialist pro- 
dniction at home, would be up in arms against the rest of 
the capitalist world, attracting oppressed classes of other 
countries to its side, causing insurrections in those countries 
against the capitalists, and acting, in case of need, even 
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with military power against the exploiting classes and their 
governments.” {Worh^^ Vol. XIII, p. 133. Aug. 23, 1916. 
Our emphasis.) 

What did Lenin have in mind? Only that the victory of 
socialism in the sense of the establishment of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat is possible at first in one country, which 
because of this very fact, will be counterposed to the capi¬ 
talist world. The proletarian state, in order to be able to 
resist an attack and to assume a revolutionary offensive of 
its own, will first have to ‘^organize socialist production at 
home,” i.e., it will have to organize the operation of the 
factories taken from the capitalists. That is all. Such a 
“victory of socialism” was, as is shown, first achieved in 
Russia, and the first workers’ state, in order to defend itself 
against world intervention, had first of all to “organize 
socialist production at home,” or to create trusts of “a 
consistently socialist type.” By the victory of socialism in 
one country, Lenin consequently did not cherish the fantasy 
of a self-sufficient socialist society, and in a backward 
country at that, but something much more realistic, namely, 
what the October Revolution had achieved in our country 
during the first period of its existence. 

Does this, perhaps, require proof? So many proofs can 
be adduced that the only difiSculty lies in making the best 
choice. 

In his theses on war and peace (January 7, 1918) Lenin 
spoke of the “necessity of a certain period of time, at least 
several months, for the victory of socialism in Russia. . . 
{Works, Vol. XV, p. 64.) 

At the beginning of the same year, i.e., 1918, Lenin, in 
his article entitled “On Left Wing Childishness and Petty 
Bourgeois Tendencies,” directed against Bukharin, wrote 
the following: “If, let us say, state capitalism could be 
established in our country within six months, that would 
be a tremendous achievement and the surest guarantee that 
within a year socialism will be definitely established and will 
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have become invincible.” (Worfc«, Vol. XV, part 2, p. 263. 
Our emphasis.) 

How could Lenin have set so short a period for the 
‘‘definite establishment of socialism”? What material-pro¬ 
ductive and social content did he put into these words? 

This question will at once appear in a different li^ht if 
we recall that on April 29, 1918, Lenin said in his report 
to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet government: “It is hardly to be expected that our 
next generation, which will be more highly developed, will 
effect a complete transition to socialism.” (7btd., p. 240.) 

On December 3, 1919, at the Congress of Communes and 
Artels, Lenin spoke even more bluntly, saying: “We know 
that ive cannot establish a socialist order at the present 
time. It will be well if our children and perhaps our grand¬ 
children will be able to establish it.” {Worlds Vol. XVI, p. 
398.) 

In which of these two cases was Lenin right? Was it 
when he spoke of the “definite establishment of socialism” 
within twelve months, or when he left it not for our children 
but our grandchildren to “establish the socialist order”? 

Lenin was right in both cases, for he had in mind two 
entirely different and incommensurable stages of socialist 
construction. 

By the “definite establishment of socialism” in the first 
case, Lenin meant not the building of a socialist society 
within a year’s time or even “several months,” that is, he 
did not mean that the classes will be done away with, that 
the contradictions between city and country will be elimi¬ 
nated ; he meant the restoration of production in miUs and 
factories in the hands of the proletarian state^ and thus the 
assuring of the possibility to exchange products between 
city and country. The very shortness of the term is in 
itself a sure key to an understanding of the whole perspec¬ 
tive. 
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Of course, even for this elementary task, too short a 
term was set at the beginning of 1918. It was this purely 
practical ‘‘miscalculation” that Lenin derided at the Fourth 
Congress of the Comintern when he said “we were more 
foolish then than we arc now.” But “we had a correct view 
of the general perspectives and did not for a moment believe 
that it is possible to set up a complete ‘socialist order’ in 
the course of twelve months and in a backwanl country at 
that.” The attainment of this main and final goal—the 
construction of a socialist societ^,^- -was left by I-enin to 
three whole generations—ourselves, our cliildren, and our 
grandchildren. 

Is it not clear that in his article of 1915, Lenin meant by 
the organization of “socialist production,” not tlie creation 
of a socialist society but an immeasurably more elementary 
task which has already been realized by us in the II.S.S.R.? 
Otherwise, one would have to arrive at the absurd conclu¬ 
sion that, according to Lenin, the proletarian party, having 
captured power, “postpones” the revolutionary war until 
the third generation. 

Such is the sorry position of the main stronghold of the 
new theory in so far as the 1915 quotation is concerned. 
However, what is sadder still is the fact that Lenin wrote 
this passage not in application to Russia. He was speaking 
of Europe in contrast to Russia. This follows not only from 
the content of the quoted article devoted to the question of 
the United States of Europe, but also from Lenin’s entire 
position at the time. A few months later, November 20, 
1915, Lenin wrote specially on Russia, saying: 

“The task of the proletariat follows obviously from this 
actual state of affairs. This task is a bold, heroic, revolu¬ 
tionary struggle against the monarchy (the slogans of the 
January conference of 1912—the ‘Three Wliales’®), a 
struggle which would attract all democratic masses, that is, 
first and foremost the peasantry. At the same time, a re¬ 
lentless struggle must be waged against chauvinism, a 
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struggle for the socialist revolution in Europe in alliance 
with its proletariat. . . . The war crisis has strengthened 
the economic and political factors impelling the petty 
bourgtwisie, including the peasantry, towards the Left. 
Therein lies the objective basis of tlie absolute possibility 
of the victory of the democratic revolution in Russia. That 
the objective conditions for a socialist revolution have fully 
matured in Western Europe^ was recognized before the war 
by all influential socialists of all advanced countries,” 
{Works^ Vol. XIII, pp. 212f. Our emphasis.) 

Thus, in 1915, Lenin clearly spoke of a democratic revo¬ 
lution in Russia and of a socialist revolution in Western 
Europe. In passing, as if speaking of something which is 
self-evident, he mentions that in Western Europe, distinct 
from Russia, in contrast to Russia, the conditions for a 
socialist revolution have ‘‘fully matured.” But the authors 
of the new theory, the authors of the draft program, simply 
ignore this quotation—one of many—which squarely and 
directly refers to Russia, just as they ignore hundreds of 
other passages, as they ignore all of Lenin’s works. Instead 
of taking notice of this, they snatch, as we have seen, at 
another passage that refers to Western Europe, ascribe to 
it a meaning which it cannot and does not contain, attach 
this ascribed meaning to Russia, a country to which the 
passage has no reference, and on this “foundation” erect 
their new theory. 

What was Lenin’s position on this question immediately 
before the October period? On leaving Switzerland after 
the February 1917 revolution, Lenin addressed a letter to 
the Swiss w'orkers in which he declared: 

‘^Russia is a peasant country, one of the most back¬ 
ward countries of Europe. Socialism cannot be immediately 
triumphant there but the peasant character of the country 
with the huge tracts of land in the hands of the feudal 
aristocracy and landowners, can, on the basis of the 
experience of 1905, give a tremendous sweep to the bourgeois 
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democratic revolution in Russia and make our revolution a 
jrrelyde to the world socialist revolution, a step towards it. 
. . . The Russian proletariat cannot by its own forces wc- 
toriously complete the socialist revolution. But it can give 
the Russian revolution dimensions such as will create the 
most favorable conditions for it, such as will in a certain 
sense begin it. It can facilitate matters for the entrance 
into a decisive battle on the part of its main and most 
reliable ally, the European and American socialist pro¬ 
letariat.” {Works^ Vol. XIV, part 2, pp. 407f.) 

All the elements of the question are contained in these 
few lines. If Lenin believed in 1916, in time of war and 
reaction, as they try to convince us now, that the proletariat 
of Russia can build socialism by itself so as to be able to 
declare war on the bourgeois states, after it will have 
accomplished this work, how could Lenin, at the beginning 
of 1917, after the February revolution, speak so categoric¬ 
ally about the impossibility for backward peasant Russia 
to build socialism with its own forces? One must at least 
be somewhat logical and, to put it baldly, have some respect 
for Lenin. 

It would be superfluous to add more quotations. To 
give an integral, outline of Lenin’s economic and political 
views conditioned by the international character of the 
socialist revolution would require a separate work that 
would cover many subjects, but not the subject of building 
a self-sufficient socialist society in one country, because 
Lenin did not know this subject. 

However, we feel obliged to dwell here on another article 
by Lenin—“On Cooperation”—since the draft program 
appears to quote this posthumous article extensively, i.e., 
utilizes some of its expressions for a purpose which is 
entirely alien to the article. We have in mind the flfth 
chapter of the draft program which states that the workers 
of the Soviet Republics “possess all the necessary and 
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sufficient jnaterial prerequisites in the country . . . for the 
complete construction of socialism” (our emphasis). 

If the article dictated by Lenin during his illness and 
published after his death really did say that the Soviet 
state possesses all the necessary and material^ that is, first 
of all, productive prerequisites for an independent construc¬ 
tion of complete socialism, one would only have to surmise 
that cither Lenin slipped in his dictation or that the steno¬ 
grapher made a mistake in transcribing her notes. Either 
conjecture is at any rate more probable than that Lenin 
abandoned Marxism and his own life-long teaching in two 
hasty strokes. Fortunately, however, there is not the slight¬ 
est need for such an explanation. The remarkable, though 
unfinished article “On Cooperation,” which is bound up 
by unity of thought with other, no less remarkable articles 
of his last period, constituting, as it were, a chapter of an 
unfinished book dealing with the place occupied bp the 
October Revolution in the chain of revolutions in the West 
and East —this article “On Cooperation” docs not at all 
speak of those things which the revisionists of Leninism so 
light-mindedly ascribe to it. 

In this article Lenin explains that the “trading’^ cooper¬ 
atives can and must entirely change their social role in the 
workers’ state and that by a correct policy they may 
direct the merger of private peasant interests with the gen¬ 
eral state interests along socialist channels. Lenin sub¬ 
stantiates this irrefutable idea as follows: 

“As a matter of fact, the state power over all large- 
scale means of production, state power in the hands of the 
proletariat, an alliance of that proletariat with the many 
millions of peasants with small and petty holdings, security 
of proletarian leadership in relationship to the peasant—^is 
this not all that is necessary for the cooperatives, the co¬ 
operatives alone, which we have formerly treated as mere 
traders, and which, from a certain viewpoint, we still have 
the right to treat as such even now under the N.E.P., is 
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this not all that is necessary for the construction of a com¬ 
plete socialist society? It is not yet the construction of a 
socialist society but it is all that is necessary and sufficient 
for this construction.” {Works^ Vol. XVIII, part 2, p. 
140.) 

Tlie text of the passage which includes an unfinished 
phrase [“the cooperatives alone”(?) J irrefutably proves 
tliat we Ijavc before us an uncorrected draft which was dic¬ 
tated and written. It is all the more inadmissible to cling to 
a few isolated words of the text rather than to try to get a 
general idea of the article. Fortunately, however, even the 
letter of the cited passage and not only its spirit grants 
no one the right to misuse it as it is being misused by the 
authors of the draft program. Speaking of the “necessary 
and sufficient” prerequisites, Lenin strictly limits his subject 
in this article. In it he deals only with the question as to 
the ways and means by which we will reach socialism through 
the atomized and diffused peasant enterprises without new 
class upheavals, having the prerequisites of the Soviet 
regime as our basis. The article is entirely devoted to the 
socio-organizational forms of the transition from small 
private commodity economy to collective economy but not 
to the material-productive conditions of that transition. 
Were the European proletariat to prove victorious today 
and come to our assistance with its technology, the question 
of cooperation raised by Lenin as a socio-organizational 
method of coordinating private and social interests would 
still fully retain its significance. Cooperation points the 
way through which advanced technology, including elec¬ 
tricity, can reorganize and unite the millions of peasant 
enterprises, once a Soviet regime exists. But cooperation 
cannot be substituted for technology and docs not create 
that technology. Lenin does not merely speak of the neces¬ 
sary and sufficient prerequisites in general, but as we have 
seen, he definitely enumerates them. They are: (1) “Power 
of the state over all large-scale means of production” (an 
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uncorrected phrase) ; (2) ‘‘State power in the hands of 
the proletariat”; (3) “An alliance of that proletariat with 
millions of . . . peasants”; (4) “Security of proletarian 
leadership in relation to the peasants.” It is only after 
enumerating these purely political conditions—nothing is 
said here about material conditions—that Lenin arrives at 
his conclusion, namely, that “this” (i.e., all the foregoing) 
“is all that is necessary and sufficient” for the building of 
a socialist society. “All that is necessary and sufficient” 
on the political plane^ but no more. But, adds Lenin right 
there and then, “it is not yet the construction of a socialist 
society.” Why not? Because political conditions alone, 
although they be sufficient, do not solve the problem. The 
cultural question still remains. this, says Lenin, em¬ 

phasizing the word “only” in order to show the tremendous 
importance of the prerequisites we lack. Lenin knew as well 
as wc that culture is bound up with technology. “To be 
cultural”—he brings the revisionists back to earth—“a cer¬ 
tain material basis is necessary.” (Jbtd., p. 145.) Suffice to 
mention the problem of electrification which Lenin, inci¬ 
dentally, purposely linked up with the question of the inter¬ 
national socialist revolution. The struggle for culture, 
given the “necessary and sufficient” political {hut not mate¬ 
rial) prerequisites, would absorb all our efforts, were it not 
for the question of the uninterrupted and irreconcilable eco¬ 
nomic, political, military, and cultural struggle of the 
country engaged in the building of a socialist society on a 
backward basis against world capitalism which is in its de¬ 
cline but is technically powerful. 

“I am ready to state [Lenin underscores with particular 
emphasis towards the end of this article] that the center of 
gravity for us would be transferred to cultural work were it 
not for our duty to fight for our position on an internation¬ 
al scale.” (Ibid,, p. 144.) 

Such is Lenin’s real idea if we analyze the article on co¬ 
operation, even apart from all his other works. How else, 
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if not as a falsification, can we style the formula of the 
authors of the draft program who deliberately take Lenin’s 
words about our possession of the “necessary and sufficient*’ 
prerequisites and add to them the basic material prerequi¬ 
sites, although Lenin definitely speaks of the material pre¬ 
requisites in parentheses, saying that it is just what we do 
not have and what we must still gain in our struggle “for 
our position on an international scale,” that is, in connec¬ 
tion with the international proletarian revolution? That is 
how matters stand with the second and last stronghold of 
the theory. 

We purposely did not deal here with innumerable articles 
and speeches from 1905 to 1923 in which Lenin asserts and 
repeats most categorically that without a victorious world 
revolution we are doomed to failure, that it is impossible to 
defeat the bourgeoisie economically in one country, parti¬ 
cularly a backward country, that the task of building a 
socialist society is in its very essence an international task 
—from which Lenin drew conclusions which may be “pessi¬ 
mistic” to the promulgators of the new national reactionary 
utopia but which are sufficiently optimistic from the view¬ 
point of revolutionary internationalism. We concentrate 
our argument here only on the passages which the authors 
of the draft have themselves chosen in order to create the 
“necessary and sufficient” prerequisites for their utopia. 
And we see that their whole structure crumbles the moment 
it is touched. 

However, we consider it in place to present at least one 
of Lenin’s direct statements on the controversial question 
which docs not need any comment and will not permit any 
false interpretation. 

“We have emphasized in many of our works^ in all our 
speeches^ and in our entire press that the situation in Russia 
is not the same as in the advanced capitalist countries, that 
we have in Russia a minority of industrial workers and an 
overwhelming majority of small agrarians. The social rev- 
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olution in such a country can be finally successful only on 
two conditions: first, on the condition that it is given timely 
support by the social revolution in one or more advanced 
countries . . . second, that there be an agreement between the 
proletariat which establishes the dictatorship or holds state 
power in its hands and the majority of the peasant popula¬ 
tion* • • • 

‘‘We know that only an agreement with the peasantry can 
save the socialist revolution in Russia so long as the rev¬ 
olution in other countries has not arrived** {Works^ Vol. 
XVIII, part 1, pp. liY7f. Our emphasis.) 

We hope that this passage is sufficiently instructive. 
First, Lenin himself emphasizes in it that the ideas ad¬ 
vanced by him have been developed “in many of our works, 
in all our speeches, and in our entire press”; secondly, this 
perspective was envisaged by Lenin not in 1915, two years 
prior to the October Revolution, but in 1921, the fourth 
year after the October Revolution. 

So far as Lenin is concerned, we venture to think that 
the question is clear enough. There remains to inquire: 
what was formerly the opinion of the authors of the draft 
program on the basic question now before us? 

On this point, Stalin said in November 1926: “The party 
always took as its starting point the idea that the victory 
of socialism in one country means the possibility to build 
socialism in that country, and that this task can be accom¬ 
plished with the forces of a single country.” {Pravda, Nov. 
12, 1926.) 

We already know that the party never took this as its 
starting point. On the contrary, “in many of our works, 
in all our speeches, and in our entire press,” as Lenin said, 
the party proceeded from the opposite position, which 
found its highest expression in the program of the C.P.S.U. 
But one would imagine that at least Stalin himself “always” 
proceeded from this false view that “socialism can be built 
with the forces of one country.” Let us check up. 
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What Stalin’s views on this question were in 1906 or 1916 
we have absolutely no means of knowing as there are no 
documents whatever on the subject. But in 1924, Stalin 
outlined Lenin’s views on the building of socialism, as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘The overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and the 
establishment of a proletarian government in one country 
does not yet guarantee the complete victory of socialism. 
The main task of socialism—the organization of socialist 
production —still remains ahead. Can this task be accom¬ 
plished, can the final victory of socialism in one country 
be attained, without the joint efforts of the proletariat of 
several advanced countries? iVo, this w impossible. To 
overthrow the bourgeoisie, the efforts of one country are 
sufficient—the history of our revolution bears this out. For 
the final victory of socialism, for the organization of 
socialist production^ the efforts of one country^ particularly 
of such a peasant cowntry as Russia are insufficient. For 
this the efforts of the proletarians of several advanced 
countries are necessary.... 

‘‘Such, on the whole, are the characteristic features of 
the Leninist theory of the proletarian revolution.** (Stalin, 
Lenin and Leninism^ pp. 40f., Russian ed., 1924.) 

One must concede that the “characteristic features of 
the Leninist theory” are outlined here quite correctly. In 
the later editions of Stalin’s book this passage was altered 
to read in just the opposite way and the “characteristic 
features of the Leninist theory” were proclaimed within a 
year as . . . Trotskyism. The Seventh Plenum of the E.C. 
C.I. passed its decision, not on the basis of the 1924 edition 
but of the 1926 edition. 

That is how the matter stands with Stalin. Nothing 
could be any sadder. To be sure, we might reconcile our¬ 
selves with this if matters were not just as sad with regard 
to the Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I. 
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There is one hope left and that is that at least Bukharin, 
the real author of the draft program, ‘‘always proceeded** 
from the possibility of the realization of socialism in one 
country. Let us check up. 

Here is what Bukharin wrote on the subject in 1917: 
“Revolutions are the locomotives of history. Even in back¬ 
ward Russia, the irreplaceable engineer of that locomotive 
can be only the proletariat. But the proletariat can no 
longer remain within tJie framework of the property rela¬ 
tions of bourgeois society. It marches to power and to¬ 
wards socialism. However, this task which is being ‘put 
on the order of the day’ in Russia catinot be accomplished 
‘within national boundaries.’ Here the working class meets 
with an insurmountable wall [Observe: “an insurmountable 
wall.”—L.T.] w'hich can be broken through only by the 
battering ram of the International Workers* Revolution** 
(Bukharin, The Class Struggle and Revolution in Russia^ 
pp. 3/., Russian ed., 1917.) 

He could not have expressed himself more clearly. Such 
were the views held by Bukharin in 1917, two years after 
Lenin’s alleged “change” in 1915. But perhaps the October 
Revolution taught Bukharin differently? Again, let us 
check. 

In 1919, Bukharin wrote on the subject of the “Pro¬ 
letarian Dictatorship in Russia and the World Revolution” 
in the theoretical organ of the Communist International, 
saying: 

“Under existing world economy and the connection be¬ 
tween its parts, with the mutual interdepedence of the 
various national bourgeois groups, it is self-evident [our 
emphasis] that the struggle in one country cannot end 
without a decisive victory of one or the other side in several 
civilized countries.” 

At that time this was even “self-evident.” He goes on. 

“In the Marxian and quasi-Marxian pre-war literature, 
the question was many times raised as to whether the victory 
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of socialism is possible in one country. Most of the writers 
replied to this question in the negative [and what about 
Lenin in 1915?—^L. T.] from which one does not at all 
conclude that it is impossible or impermissible to start the 
revolution and to seize the power in one country.” 

Exactly! In the same article we read: 

“The period of a rise in the productive forces can 
begin only with the victory of the proletariat in several 
major countries. Hence it follows that an all-round devel¬ 
opment of the world revolution and the formation of a 
strong economic alliance of the industrial countries with 
Soviet Russia is necessary.” (N. Bukharin, “The Proleta¬ 
rian Dictatorship in Russia and the World Revolution,” 
Commwnist Internationa^ No. 6, p. 614, 1919.) 

Bukharin’s assertion that a rise in the productive forces, 
that is, real socialist development^ will begin in our country 
only after the victory of the proletariat in the advanced 
countries of Europe is indeed the very same statement that 
was used as a basis of all acts of indictment against 
“Trotskyism,” including the indictment at the Seventh 
Plenum of the E.C.C.I. The only thing peculiar is that 
Bukharin, who owes his salvation to his short memory, 
stepped forward in the role of accuser. Side by side with 
this comical circumstance, there is another and a tragic one, 
namely, that among those indicted was also Lenin, who ex¬ 
pressed dozens of times the very same elementary idea. 

Finally, in 1921, six years after Lenin’s alleged change 
of 1916, and four years after the October Revolution, the 
Central Committee headed by Lenin approved the program 
of the Young Communist League, which was drawn up by 
a commission directed by Bukharin. Paragraph 4 of this 
program reads: 

“In the U.S.S.R. state power is already in the hands of 
the working class. In the course of three years of heroic 
struggle against world capitalism, the proletariat has main¬ 
tained and strengthened its Soviet government. Russia, 
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although it possesses enormous natural resources, is, never¬ 
theless, from an industrial point of view, a backward 
country, in which a petty bourgeois population predomin¬ 
ates. It can arrive at socialism only through the world 
proletarian revolution, which epoch of development we have 
now entered.” 

This single paragraph from the program of the Young 
Communist League (not a chance article but a program!) 
renders ridiculous and really infamous the attempts of the 
authors of the draft to prove that the party “always” held 
the construction of a socialist society to be possible in one 
country and, moreover, precisely in Russia. If this was 
“always” so, then why did Bukharin formulate such a para¬ 
graph in the program of the Young Communist League? 
Where was Stalin looking at the time? How could Lenin 
and the whole Central Committee have approved such a 
heresy? How was it that no one in the party noticed this 
“trifle” or raised a voice against it? Doesn’t this look like 
a sinister joke which is turning into a downright mockery 
of the party, its history, and the Comintern? Is it not high 
time to put a stop to this? Is it not high time to tell the 
revisionists: don’t you dare hide behind Lenin and the 
theoretical tradition of the party!? 

At the Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I., in order to pro¬ 
vide the basis for the resolution condemning “Trotskyism,” 
Bukharin, whose safety lies in the shortness of his memory, 
made the following assertion: 

“In comrade Trotsky’s theory of the permanent revolu¬ 
tion—and comrade Trotsky propounds this theory even 
today—there is also to be found an assertion that because 
of our economic backwardness we must inevitably perish 
without the world revolution.” (Jdinutes^ p. 115.) 

At the Seventh Plenum I spoke about the gaps in the 
theory of the permanent revolution as I had formulated it 
in 1905-1906. But naturally it never even entered my mind 
to renounce anything in this theory which was fundamental, 
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which tended to and which did bring me close to Lenin, and 
which made utterly inacceptable to me the present-day 
revision of Leninism. 

There were two fundamental propositions in the theory 
of the permanent revolution. First, that despite the liistopi¬ 
cal backwardness of Russia, the revolution can transfer the 
power into the hands of the Russian proletariat before the 
proletariat of advanced countries is able to attain it. 
Secondly, that the way out of those contradictions which 
will befall the proletarian dictatorship in a backward coun¬ 
try, surrounded by a world of capitalist enemies, will be 
found on the arena of world revolution. The first prop¬ 
osition is based upon a correct understanding of the law 
of uneven development. The second depends upon a correct 
understanding of the indissolubility of the economic and 
political ties between capitalist countries. Bukharin is 
correct in saying that even today I still hold to these two 
basic propositions of the theory of the permanent revolution. 
Today, more than ever before. For, in my opinion, they 
have been completely verified and proven: in theory, by the 
works of Marx and Lenin; in practise, by the experience of 
the October Revolution. 

6. Where Is the ‘‘Social Democratic Deviation”? 

The quotations adduced are more than sufficient to 
characterize Stalin’s and Bukharin’s theoretical positions 
of yesterday and today. But in order to determine the 
character of their political methods one must recall that, 
having selected from the documents written by the Opposi¬ 
tion^ those statements which are absolutely analogous with 
those which they themselves made up to 1925 (in this case 
in full agreement with Lenin), Stalin and Bukharin erected 
on the basis of these quotations the theory of our “social 
democratic deviation.” It appears that in the central 
question of the relations between the October Revolution 
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and international revolution, the Opposition holds the same 
views as Otto Bauer, who does not admit the possibility 
of socialist construction in Russia. One might really think 
that the printing press was invented only in 1924 and that 
everything that occurred prior to this date is doomed to 
oblivion. Tlie stakes are all put on short memory! 

Yet, on the question of the nature of the October Revo¬ 
lution, the Comintern settled its accounts with Otto Bauer 
and other philistines of the Second International at the 
Fourth Congress. In my report on the New Economic 
Policy'* and the prospects of world revolution, authorized 
by the Central Committee, Otto Bauer’s position was 
appraised in a manner which expressed the views of our then 
Central Committee; it did not meet with any objections at 
the Congress and I think it fully holds good today. So far 
as Bukharin himself is concerned, he declined to clarify the 
political side of the problem since “many comrades, includ¬ 
ing Lenin and Trotsky, have already spoken on the sub¬ 
ject”; in other words, Bukharin at that time agreed with 
my speech. Here is what I said at the Fourth Congress 
about Otto Bauer: 

“The social democratic theoreticians, who, on the one 
hand recognize in their holiday articles that capitalism, 
particularly in Europe, has outlived its usefulness and has 
become a brake on historical development, and who on the 
other hand express the conviction that the evolution of 
Soviet Russia inevitably leads to the triumph of bourgeois 
democracy, fall into the most pitiful and banal contradic¬ 
tion of which these stupid and conceited confusiouists are 
entirely worth 3 \ The New Economic Policy is calculated 
for certain definite conditions of time and space. It is a 
manewoer of the workers* state which exists in capitalist 
surroundings and definitely calculates on the revolutionary 
development of Europe. . . . Such a factor as time cannot be 
left out of consideration in political calculations. If we 
allow that capitalism will really be able to continue existing 
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in Europe for another century or half a century and that 
Soviet Russia will have to adapt itself to it in its economic 
policy, then the question solves itself automatically because, 
by allowing this, we presuppose the collapse of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution in Europe and the rise of a new epoch of 
capitalist revival. On what grounds is this to be allowed? 
If Otto Bauer has discovered in the life of present-day 
Austria any miraculous signs of capitalist resurrection, 
then all that can be said is that the fate of Russia is pre¬ 
determined. But thus far we do not see any miracles, nor 
do we believe in them. From our viewpoint, if the European 
bourgeoisie is able to maintain itself in power in the course 
of several decades, it will under the present world conditions 
signify not a new capitalist bloom, but economic stagnation 
and the cultural decline of Europe. Generally speaking 
it cannot be denied that such a process might draw Soviet 
Russia into the abyss. Whether she would have then to go 
through a stage of ‘democracy,’ or decay in some other 
forms, is a question of secondary importance. But we see 
no reason whatever for adopting Spengler’s philosophy. 
We definitely count upon a revolutionary development in 
Europe. The New Economic Policy is merely an adapta¬ 
tion to the rate of that development'^ (L. Trotsky, “On 
Social Democratic Criticisms,” Five Years of the Comintern, 
p. 491.) 

This formulation of the question brings us back to the 
point from which we started the evaluation of the draft 
program, namely, that in the epoch of imperialism it is 
impossible to approach the fate of one country in any other 
way but by taking as a starting point the tendencies of 
world development as a whole in which the individual country, 
with all its national peculiarities, is included and to which 
it is subordinated. The theoreticians of the Second Inter¬ 
national exclude the U.S.S.R. from the world unit and from 
the imperialist epoch; they apply to the U.S.S.R., as an 
isolated country, the bald criterion of economic “maturity”; 
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they declare that the U.S.S.R. is not ripe for independent 
socialist' construction and thence draw the conclusion of 
the inevitability of a capitalist degeneration of the workers’ 
state. 

The authors of the draft program adopt the same 
theoretical ground and take over bag and baggage the meta¬ 
physical methodology of the social democratic theoreticians. 
They too ‘‘abstract” from the world entity and from the 
imperialist epoch. They proceed from the fiction of isolated 
development. They apply to the national phase of the 
world revolution a bald economic criterion. But the “ver¬ 
dict” they bring in is diflFerent. The “leftism” of the authors 
of the draft lies in the fact that they turn the social demo¬ 
cratic evaluations inside out. Yet, the position of the theore¬ 
ticians of the Second International, remodel it as you may, 
remains worthless. One must take Lenin’s position which 
simply eliminates Bauer’s evaluation and Bauer’s prognosis 
as kindergarten exercises. 

That is how matters stand with the ‘^social democratic 
deviation.” Not we but the authors of the draft should 
consider themselves related to Bauer. 

7. The Dependence of the U.S.S.R. on World Economy 

The precursor of the present prophets of the national 
socialist society was no other than Herr Vollmar. Describ¬ 
ing in his article® entitled “The Isolated Socialist State” 
the prospect of independent socialist construction in Ger¬ 
many, the proletariat of which country was much further 
developed than that of advanced Britain, Vollmar, in 1878, 
refers definitely and quite clearly in several places to the 
law of uneven development with which, according to Stalin, 
Marx and Engels were unacquainted. On the basis of that 
law Vollmar arrived in 1878 at the irrefutable conclusion 
that: 
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‘‘Under the prevailing conditions, which will retain their 
force also in the future, it can be foreseen that a simulta- 
neous victory of socialism in all cultural countries is abso¬ 
lutely out of the question.” 

Developing this idea still further, Vollmar says: “Thus 
we have come to the isolated socialist state which I hope I 
have proven to be the most probable, although not the only 
possible way.” 

In so far as by the term “isolated state” we may here 
understand a state under a proletarian dictatorship, Voll¬ 
mar expressed an irrefutable idea which was well known to 
Marx and Engels, and which Lenin expressed in the above- 
quoted article of 1916. 

But then follows something which is purely Vollmar’s 
own idea, which, by the way, is by a long shot not so one¬ 
sided and wrongly formulated as the formulation of our 
sponsors of the theory of socialism in one country. In his 
construction, Vollmar took as a starting point the proposi¬ 
tion that socialist Germany will have lively economic rela¬ 
tions with world capitalist economy, having at the same 
time the advantage of possessing a much more highly de¬ 
veloped technology and a much lower cost of production. 
This construction is based on the perspective of a peaceful 
coexistence of the socialist and capitalist systems. But 
inasmuch as socialism must, as it progresses, constantly 
reveal its colossal productive superiority, the necessity for 
a world revolution will fall away by itself: socialism will 
triumph over capitalism by selling goods more cheaply cm 
the market. 

Bukharin, the author of the first draft program and 
one of the authors of the second draft, proceeds in his con¬ 
struction of socialism in one country entirely from the idea 
of an isolated self-sufficing economy. In Bukharin’s article 
entitled “On the Nature of our Revolution and the Possibil¬ 
ity of Successful Socialist Construction in the U.S.S.R.” 
{BoHshevik, No. 19-20, 1926), which is the last word in 
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scholasticism multiplied by sophistry, all the reasoning is 
done within the limits of isolated economy. The principal 
and only argument is the following: 

‘‘Since we have ‘all that is necessary and sufficient’ for 
the building of socialism, therefore, in the very process of 
building socialism there can be no such point at which its 
further construction would become impossible. If we have 
within our country such a combination of forces that, in 
relation to each past year, we are marching ahead with a 
greater preponderance of the socialist sector of our economy 
and the socialized sectors of our economy grow faster than 
the private capitalist sec ors, then we are entering every 
subsequent new year with a preponderance of forces.” 

This reasoning is irreproachable: Since we have all that 
is necessary and sufficient,” therefore we have it. Starting 
out from a point which must be proved, Bukharin builds 
up a complete system of a self-sufficing socialist economy 
without any entrances to it or exits from it. As to the 
externa] milieu, that is, the whole world, Bukharin, as well 
as Stalin, reminds himself of it only from the angle of inter¬ 
vention. When Bukharin speaks in his article about the 
necessity of “abstracting” from the international factor, 
he has in mind not the world market but military interven¬ 
tion. Bukharin does not have to abstract from the world 
market because he simply forgets about it throughout his 
construction. In harmony with this schema Bukharin cham¬ 
pioned the idea at the Fourteenth Congress of the Russian 
party that if we are not hindered by intervention we will 
build socialism “even if at the speed of a tortoise.” The 
question of the uninterrupted struggle between the two 
systems, the fact that socialism can be based only on the 
highest productive forces; in a word, the Marxian dynamics 
of the displacement of one social formation by another on 
the basis of the growing productive forces—all this has 
been completely blotted out. Revolutionary and historical 
dialectic has been displaced by a skinflint reactionary utopia 
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of self-sufficient sociuJism, built on a low technology, de¬ 
veloping with the ‘‘speed of a tortoise” within national 
boundaries, connected with the external world only by its 
fear of intervention. The refusal to accept this miserable 
caricature of Marx’s and Lenin’s doctrine has been declared 
a “social democratic deviation.” In the quoted article by 
Bukharin, this characterization of our views was, for the 
first time, generally advanced and “substantiated.” His¬ 
tory will take note that we fell into a “social democratic 
deviation” because we refused to accept an inferior rehash 
of Vollmar’s theory of socialism in one country. 

The proletariat of Czarist Russia could not have taken 
power in October if Russia had not been a link—the weak¬ 
est link, but a link, nevertheless—in the chain of world 
economy. The seizure of power by the proletariat has not 
at all excluded the Soviet republic from the system of the 
international division of labor created by capitalism. 

Like the wise owl which comes flying only in the dusk, 
the theory of socialism in one country pops up at the mo¬ 
ment when our industry, which exhausts ever greater pro¬ 
portions of the old fixed capital, in two-thirds of which 
there is crystallized the dependence of our industry on world 
industry, has given indication of its urgent need to renew 
and extend its ties with the world market, and at a moment 
when the problems of foreign trade have arisen in their full 
scope before our economic directors. 

At the Eleventh Congress, that is, at the last Congress 
at which Lenin had the opportunity to speak to the party, 
he issued a timely warning that the party would have to 
undergo another test: . a test to which we shall be put 

by the Russian and intematioTud market to which we are 
subordinated^ with which we are connected and from which 
we cannot escape.** 

Nothing deals the theory of an isolated “complete social¬ 
ism” such a death-blow as the simple fact that our foreign 
trade figures have in most recent years become the keystone 
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of the figures of our economic plans. The “tightest spot** 
in our economy, including our industry, is our import trade 
which depends entirely on our export. And inasmuch as 
the power of resistance of a chain is always measured by 
its weakest link, the dimensions of our economic plans are 
made to conform to the dimensions of our imports. 

In the journal Planned Economy (the theoretical organ 
of the State Planning Commissions^) we read in an article 
devoted to the system of planning^ that 

. . in drawing up our control figures for the current 
year we had to take methodologically our export and import 
plans as a starting point for the entire plan; we had to 
orient ourselves on that in our plans for the various 
branches of industry and consequently for industry in 
general and particularly for the construction of new indus¬ 
trial enterprises,** etc., etc. (Jan., 1927, p. 27.) 

This methodological approach of the State Planning 
Commission states flatly, for all who have ears to hear, that 
the control figures determine the direction and tempo of 
our economic development but that these control figures 
are already controlled by world economy; not because hav¬ 
ing become stronger we have broken free from the vicious 
circle of isolation. 

The capitalist world shows us by its export and import 
figures that it has other instruments of persuasion than 
those of military intervention. To the extent that produc¬ 
tivity of labor and the productivity of a social system as a 
whole are measured on the market by the correlation of 
prices, it is not so much military intervention as the inter¬ 
vention of cheaper capitalist commodities that constitutes 
perhaps the greatest immediate menace to Soviet economy. 
This alone shows that it is by no means merely a question 
of an isolated economic victory over “one*s own** bour¬ 
geoisie: ^^The socialist revolution which is impending for the 
whole world will by no means consist merely in a victory of 
the proletariat of each country over its own bourgeoisie.” 
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(Lenin, Works^ Vol. XVI, p. 388, 1919.) Involved here is 
a rivalry and a lifc-and-dcath struggle between two social 
systems, one of wliich has only just begun building on back¬ 
ward productive forces, while the other still rests today on 
productive forces of immeasurably greater strength. 

Anyone who sees ^^pessimism” in an admission of our 
dependence on the world market (Lenin spoke bluntly of 
our subordination to the world market) reveals thereby his 
own provincial petty liourgeois timorousness in the face of 
the world market, and the pitiful character of his home¬ 
bred optimism which hopes to hide from world economy 
behind a bush and to manage somehow with its own re¬ 
sources. 

The new theory has made a point of honor of the freakish 
idea that the U.S.S.R. can perish from military interven¬ 
tion but never from its own economic backwardness. But 
inasmuch as in a socialist society the readiness of the toiling 
masses to defend their country must be much greater than 
the readiness of the slaves of capitalism to attack that 
country, the question arises: why should military interven¬ 
tion threaten us with disaster.? Because the enemy is in¬ 
finitely stronger in his technology. Bukharin concedes the 
preponderance of the productive forces only in their mili¬ 
tary technical aspect. He does not want to understand 
that a Ford tractor is just as dangerous as a Creusot gun, 
with the sole difference that while the gun can function only 
from time to time, the tractor brings its pressure to bear 
upon us constantly. Besides, the tractor knows that a gun 
stands behind it, as a last resort. 

We are the first workers’ state, a section of the world 
proletariat, and together with the latter we depend upon 
world capital. The indifferent, neutral, and bureaucratically 
castrated word, ^^connections,” is put into circulation only 
with the object of concealing the extremely onerous and 
dangerous nature of these “connections.” If we were pro¬ 
ducing at the prices of the world market, our dependence 
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on the latter, without ceasing to be a dependence, would be 
of a much less severe character than it is now. But unfor¬ 
tunately this is not the case. Our monopoly of foreign 
trade itself is evidence of the severity and the dangerous 
character of our dependence. The decisive importance of 
the monopoly in our socialist construction is a result pre¬ 
cisely of the existing correlation of forces which is unfavor¬ 
able to us. But we must not forget for a moment that the 
monopoly of foreign trade only regulates our dependence 
upon the world market, but does not eliminate it. 

“So long as our Soviet Republic [says Lenin] remains 
an isolated borderland surrounded by the entire capitalist 
world, so long will it be an absolutely ridiculous fantasy 
and utopianism to think of our complete economic indepen¬ 
dence and of the disappearance of any of our dangers.” 
{Works^ Vol. XVII, p. 409. Our empliasis.) 

The chief dangers arise consequently from the objective 
position of the U.S.S.R. as the “isolated borderland” in a 
capitalist economy which is hostile to us. These dangers 
may, however, diminish or increase. This depends on the 
action of two factors: our socialist construction on the one 
hand, and the development of capitalist economy on the 
other hand. In the last analysis, the second factor, that is, 
the fate of world economy as a whole, is, of course, of de¬ 
cisive significance. 

Can it happen—and in what particular case—that the 
productivity of our socialist system will constantly lag be¬ 
hind that of the capitalist system—^which would unfailingly 
lead in the end to the downfall of the socialist republic? If 
we ably manage our economy in this new phase when it be¬ 
comes necessary to create independently an industrial basis 
with its incomparably higher demands upon the leadership, 
then our productivity of labor will grow. Is it, however, in¬ 
conceivable that the productivity of labor in the capitalist 
countries, or more correctly, in the predominant capitalist 
countries, will grow faster than in our country? Without 
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a clear answer to this question, there is no basis whatever 
for the vapid assertions that our tempo ‘‘is in itself” suffi¬ 
cient (let alone the absurd philosophy of the “speed of a 
tortoise”). But the very attempt to provide an answer to 
the question of the rivalry of two systems leads us to the 
arena of world economy and world politics, that is, to the 
arena of action and decision of the revolutionary Interna¬ 
tional which includes the Soviet republic, but not by any 
means a self-sufficing Soviet republic which from time to 
time secures the support of the International. 

Speaking of the state economy of the U.S.S.R. the draft 
program says that it “is developing large scale industry at 
a tempo surpassing the tempo of development in capitalist 
countries.” This attempt to juxtapose the two tempos rep¬ 
resents, we must allow, a principled step forward in com¬ 
parison to that period when the authors of the program 
categorically rejected the very question of the comparative 
coefficient between our development and world development. 
There is no need of “intruding the international factor/^ 
said Stalin. Let us build socialism “even if at the speed of 
a tortoise,” said Bukharin. It was precisely along this line 
that the principled controversies occurred over a period of 
several years. Formally —we have won along this line. 
But if we do not merely insert into the text comparisons 
between the tempos of economic development, b.ut penetrate 
to the root of the matter, it will become apparent that it is 
impermissible to speak in another section of the draft about 
“a sufficient minimum of industry,” without any relation to 
the capitalist world, taking as a starting point only the 
internal relations; and that it is equally impermissible not 
only to pass a decision on but even to pose the question of 
whether it is “possible or impossible” for any given country 
to build socialism independently. The question is decided 
by the dynamics of the struggle between the two systems, 
between the two world classes; and in this struggle, regard¬ 
less of the high coefficients of growth of our restoration 
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period, one incontestable and basic fact remains, namely, 
that: 

^^Capitalism, if taken on an international scale, is even 
now, not only in a military but also in an economic sense, 
stronger than the Soviet power. We must proceed from 
this fundamental consideration and never forget it** (Lenin, 
Works, Vol. XVII, p. 102.) 

The question of the interrelation between the different 
tempos of development remains an open question for the 
future. It depends not only upon our capacity to really 
achieve the ^^smychka^*^^ to assure the grain collections, 
and to increase our export and import; in other words, not 
only upon our internal successes which, of course, are ex¬ 
tremely important factors in this struggle but also upon 
the fate of world capitalism, upon its stagnation, upsurge, 
or collapse, that is to say, upon the course of world economy 
and world revolution. Consequently, the question is decided 
not within the national framework but on the arena of world 
economic and political struggle. 

8. The Conteadiction Between the Peoductive Forces 

AND THE National Boundaeies as the Cause of the 
Reactionary Utopian Theory of ‘‘Socialism 
In One Country” 

The basis for the theory of socialism in one country, as 
we have seen, sums up to sophistic interpretations of several 
lines from Lenin on the one hand, and to a scholastic inter¬ 
pretation of the “law of uneven development” on the other. 
By giving a correct interpretation of the historic law as 
well as of the quotations in question we arrive at a directly 
opposite conclusion, that is, the conclusion that was reached 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and all of us, including Stalin and 
Bukharin, up to 1925. 

From the uneven sporadic development of capitalism 
flows the non-simultaneous, uneven, and sporadic character 
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of the socialist revolution; from the extreme tensity of the 
interdependence of the various countries upon each other 
flows not only the political but also the economic impossibility 
of building socialism in one country. 

Let us examine once again from this angle the text of the 
program a little closer. Wc have already read in the in¬ 
troduction that: 

“Imperialism . . . aggravates to an exceptional degree 
the contradiction between the growth of the national pro¬ 
ductive forces of world economy and national state bar¬ 
riers.” 

We have already stated that this proposition is, or rather 
was meant to be, the keystone of the international program. 
But it is precisely this proposition which excludes, rejects, 
and sweeps away a priori the theory of socialism in one 
country as a reactionary theory because it is irreconcilably 
opposed not only to the fundamental tendency of develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces but also to the material results 
which have already been attained by this development. The 
productive forces are incompatible with national boundaries. 
Hence flow not only foreign trade, the export of men and 
capital, the seizure of territories, the colonial policy, and 
the last imperialist war, but also the economic impossibility 
of a self-sufficient socialist society. The productive forces 
of capitalist countries have long since broken through the 
national boundaries. Socialist society, however, can be 
built only on the most advanced productive forces, on the 
application of electricity and chemistry to the processes of 
production including agriculture; on combining, generaliz¬ 
ing, and bringing to maximum development the highest ele¬ 
ments of modem technology. From Marx on, we have been 
constantly repeating that capitalism cannot cope with the 
spirit of new technology to which it has given rise and which 
tears asunder not only the integument of bourgeois private 
property rights but, as the war of 1914 has shown, also 
the national hoops of the bourgeois state. Socialism, how- 
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ever, must not only take over from capitalism the most 
highly developed productive forces but must immediately 
carry them onward, raise them to a higher level and give 
them a state of development such as has been unknown 
under capitalism. The question arises: how then can social’ 
ism drive the productive forces back into the boundaries of 
a national state which they have violently sought to break 
through under capitalism.^ Or, perhaps, we ought to 
abandon the idea of “unbridled” productive forces for 
which the national boundaries, and consequently also the 
boundaries of the theory of socialism in one country^ are 
too narrow, and limit ourselves, let us say, to the curbed 
and domesticated productive forces, that is, to the tech¬ 
nology of economic backwardness.^ If this is the case, then 
in many branches of industry we should stop making pro¬ 
gress right now and decline to a level even lower than our 
present pitiful technical level which managed to link up 
bourgeois Russia with world economy in an inseparable 
bond and to bring it into the vortex of the imperialist war 
for an expansion of its territory for the productive forces 
that had outgrown the state boundaries. 

Having inherited and restored these productive forces 
the workers’ state is compelled to import and export. 

The trouble is that the draft program injects mechan¬ 
ically into its text the thesis of the incompatibility of 
modem capitalist technology with the national boundaries, 
and then the argument proceeds as if there were no question 
at all of this incompatibility. Essentially the whole draft 
is a combination of ready-made revolutionary theses taken 
from Marx and Lenin and of opportunist or centrist con¬ 
clusions which arc absolutely incompatible with these revo¬ 
lutionary theses. That is why it is necessary without 
becoming allured by the isolated revolutionary formulas 
contained in the draft to watch closely whither its main 
tendencies lead. 
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We \\ave already qvioted that part of the first chapter 
which speaks of the possibility of the victory of socialism 
“in one isolated capitalist country/’ This idea is still more 
crudely and sharply formulated in the fourth chapter^ which 
says that: 

“The dictatorship [?] of the world proletariat . . . can 
be realized only as a result of the victory of socialism [F] 
in individual countries whyn the newly formed proletarian 
republics will establish a federation with those already in 
existence/* 

If we are to interpret the words ‘^victory of socialism” 
merely as another expression for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, then we will arrive at a general statement which 
is irrefutable for all and which should be formulated less 
equivocally. But this is not what the authors of the draft 
have in mind. By a victory of socialism, they do not mean 
simply the capture of power and the nationalization of the 
means of production but the building of a socialist society 
in one country. If we were to accept this interpretation 
then we would obtain not a world socialist economy based 
on an international division of labor but a federation of 
self-sufficing socialist communes in the spirit of blissful 
anarchism, the only difference being that these communes 
would be enlarged to the size of the present national states. 

In its uneasy urge to cover up eclectically the new form¬ 
ulation by means of old and customary formulas, the draft 
program resorts to the following thesis: 

“Only after the complete world victory of the proletariat 
and the consolidation of its world power will there ensue a 
prolonged epoch of intense construction of world socialist 
economy.” (Ch. 4.) 

Used as a theoretical shield, this postulate in reality only 
serves to expose the basic contradiction. If we are to inter¬ 
pret the thesis to mean that the epoch of genuine socialist 
construction can begin only after the victory of the prole¬ 
tariat, at least in several advanced countries, then it is 
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simply a rejection of the theory of building socialism in 
one country, and a return to the position of Marx and 
Lenin. But if we are to take our point of departure from 
the new theory of Stalin and Bukharin which is lodged in 
the various sections of the draft program, then we obtain 
the following perspective: up to the complete world victory 
of the world proletariat a number of individual countries 
build complete socialism in their respective countries, and 
subsequently out of these socialist countries there will be 
built a world socialist economy, after the manner in which 
children erect structures with ready-made blocks. As a 
matter of fact, world socialist economy will not at all be a 
sum total of national socialist economics. It can take shape 
in its fundamental aspects only on the soil of the world¬ 
wide division of labor which has been created by the entire 
preceding development of capitalism. In its essentials, it 
will be constituted and built not after the building of ‘‘com¬ 
plete socialism” in a number of individual countries, but 
in the storms and tempests of the world proletarian revolu¬ 
tion which will require a number of decades. The economic 
successes of the first countries of the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship will be measured not by the degree of their approxima¬ 
tion to a self-sufficing “complete socialism” but by the 
political stability of the dictatorship itself and by the 
successes achieved in preparing the elements of the future 
world socialist economy. 

This revisionist idea is still more definitely and therefore 
still more grossly expressed, if that is possible, in the fifth 
chapter where, hiding behind one and a half lines of Lenin’s 
posthumous article they have distorted, the authors of the 
draft declare that the U.S.S.R. 

. . possesses the necessary and sufficient material pre¬ 
requisites within the country not only for the overthrow of 
the feudal landlords and the bourgeoisie but also for the 
complete construction of socialism.” 
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Thanks to what circumstances have we obtained such 
extraordinary historical advantages? On this point we 
find a reply in the second chapter of the draft: 

^‘The imperialist front was broken [by the revolution of 
1917] at its weakest link, Czarist Russia.” (Our emphasis.) 

This is Lenin’s splendid formula. Its meaning is that 
Russia was the most backward and economically weakest 
of all the imperialist states. That is precisely w’hy her 
ruling classes were the first to collapse as they had loaded 
an unbearable burden on the insufficient productive forces 
of the country. Uneven, sporadic development thus com¬ 
pelled the proletariat of the most backward imperialist 
country to be the first to seize power. Formerly we were 
taught that it is precisely for this reason that the working 
class of the ^Veakest link” will encounter the greatest 
dijfficulties in its progress towards socialism as compared 
with the proletariat of the advanced countries, who will find 
it more difficult to seize power but who, having seized power 
long before we have overcome our backwardness, will not 
only surpass us but will carry us along so as to bring us 
towards the point of real socialist construction on the basis 
of the highest world technology and international division 
of labor. This was our idea when we ventured upon the 
October Revolution. The party has formulated this idea 
tens, nay, hundreds and thousands of times in the press and 
at meetings, but since 1925 attempts have been made to 
substitute just the opposite idea. Now we learn that the 
fact that the former Czarist Russia was ‘‘the weakest link” 
gives the proletariat of the U.S.S.R., the inheritor of Czar¬ 
ist Russia with all its weaknesses, an inestimable advantage, 
to wit, of possessing no more and no less than its own na¬ 
tional prerequisites for the “complete construction of 
socialism.” 

Unfortunate Britain does not possess this advantage 
because of the excessive dcvelojmient of her productive 
forces which require almost the whole world to furnish the 
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necessary raw materials and to dispose of her products. 
Were the productive forces of Great Britain more ‘‘moder¬ 
ate” and had they maintained a relative equilibrium between 
industry and agriculture, then the British proletariat would 
apparently be able to build complete socialism on its own 
“isolated” island, protected from foreign intervention by 
its navy. 

The draft program, in its fourth chapter, divides the cap¬ 
italist states into three groups: 1) “Countries of highly de¬ 
veloped capitalism (United States, Germany, Great Britain, 
etc.)”; 2) “Countries of a middle level of capitalist devel¬ 
opment (Russia prior to 1917, Poland, etc.)”; 3) “Colonial 
and semi-colonial countries (China, India, etc.).” 

Despite the fact that “Russia prior to 1917” was far 
closer to present-day China than to present-day United 
States, one might refrain from any serious objections to 
this schematic division were it not for the fact that, in 
relation to other parts of the draft, it serves as a source 
of false conclusions. Inasmuch as the countries “of middle 
level” are declared in the draft to possess “sufficient indus¬ 
trial minimuins” for independent socialist construction, this 
is all the more true of countries of high capitalist develop¬ 
ment. It is oTdy the colonial and semi-colonial countries 
that need outside assistance. As we shall see later, that is 
precisely how they arc characterized in another chapter of 
the draft program. 

If, however, we approach the problems of socialist con¬ 
struction only with this criterion, abstracting from other 
conditions, such as the natural resources of the country, 
the correlation between industry and agriculture within it, 
its place in the world economic system, then we will fall into 
new, no less gross errors and contradictions. We have just 
spoken about Great Britain. Being no doubt a highly 
developed capitalist country, it has precisely because of 
that no chance for successful socialist construction within 
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the limits of its own island. Great Britain, if blockaded, 
would simply be strangled in the course of a few months. 

To be sure, all other conditions being equal, tlie more 
highly developed productive forces are of enormous advan¬ 
tage for the purposes of socialist construction. They endow 
economic life with an exceptional flexibility even when the 
latter is hemmed in by a blockading ring, as was evidenced 
by bourgeois Germany during the war. But tlie building 
of socialism on a national basis would imply for these ad¬ 
vanced countries a general decline, a wholesale cutting down 
of productive forces, that is to say^ something directly 
opposed to the tasks of socialism. 

The draft program forgets the fundamental thesis of 
the incompatibility between the present productive forces 
and the national boundaries, from which it follows that 
highly developed productive forces are by no means a lesser 
obstacle to the construction of socialism in one country 
than low productive forces, although for the reverse reason, 
namely, that while the latter are insufficient to serve as the 
basis, it is the basis which will prove inadequate for the 
former. The law of uneven development is forgotten pre¬ 
cisely at the point where it is most needed and most impor¬ 
tant. 

The problem of building socialism is not settled merely 
by the industrial ‘‘maturity’’ or “immaturity” of a country. 
This immaturity is itself uneven. In the U.S.S.R., some 
branches of industry are extremely inadequate to satisfy 
the most elementary domestic requirements (particularly 
machine construction), other branches on the contrary can¬ 
not develop under present conditions without extensive and 
increasing exports. Among the latter are such branches of 
major importance as timber, oil, and manganese, let alone 
agriculture. On the other hand, even the “inadequate” 
branches cannot seriously develop if the “super-abundant” 
(relatively) are unable to export. The impossibility of 
building an isolated socialist society, not in a Utopia or an 
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Atlantis but in the concrete geographical and historical 
conditions of our terrestrial economy, is determined for 
various rjuntries in different ways—by the insufficient de¬ 
velopment of some branches as ivell as by the “excessive’’ 
development of others. On the whole, this means that the 
modern productive forces are incompatible with national 
boundaries. 

“What was the imperialist war? It was the revolt of the 
productive forces not only against the bourgeois forms of 
property, but also against the boundaries of capitalist 
states. The imperialist war expressed the fact that the 
productive forces are unbearably constrained within the 
confines of national states. We have always maintained 
that capitalism is incapable of controlling the productive 
forces it itself develops and that only socialism is capable 
of incorporating ^he productive forces which have outgrown 
the boundaries of capitalist states within a higher economic 
entity. All roads that lead back to the isolated state have 
been blocked. . . .” {Minutes^ Seventh Plenum of the E.C. 
C.I., Trotsky’s speech, p. 100.) 

Endeavoring to prove the theory of socialism in one 
country the draft program commits a double, triple, and 
quadruple mistake: it exaggerates the productive forces in 
the U.S.S.R.; it shuts its eyes to the law of uneven develop¬ 
ment of the various branches of industry; it ignores the 
international division of labor, and, finally, it forgets the 
most important contradiction inherent in the imperialist 
epoch, the contradiction between the productive forces and 
the national barriers. 

In order not to leave a single argument unanalyzed, there 
remains for us to recall another and, moreover, a general¬ 
ized proposition of Bukharin’s in defense of the new theory* 

On a world scale, says Bukharin, the correlation between 
the proletariat and the peasantry is not any more favorable 
than that existing in the U.S.S.R. Consequently, if due to 
reasons of backwardness it is impossible to build socialism 
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in the U.S.S.R., then it would be equally impossible of real¬ 
ization on the scale of world economy. 

This argument deserves being included in all the textbooks 
on the dialectic, as a classic example of scholastic thinking. 

In the first place, it is quite probable that the correlation 
of forces between the proletariat and the peasantry on the 
world scale is not very much different from the correlation 
within the U.S.S.R. But the world revolution is not at all 
accomplished in accordance with the method of the arith¬ 
metical mean, and, incidentally, neither is the national revo¬ 
lution. Thus the October Revolution occurred and in¬ 
trenched itself first of all in the proletarian Petrograd, 
instead of choosing such a region where the correlation be¬ 
tween the workers and peasants would correspond to the 
average for the whole of Russia. After Petrograd and 
later Moscow had created the revolutionary government 
and the revolutionary army, they had to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie in the outlying country, in the course of several 
years; and only as a result of this process, called revolution, 
was there established within the boundaries of the U.S.S.R. 
the present correlation between the proletariat and the 
peasantry. The revolution does not occur in accordance 
with the method of the arithmetical mean. It can begin in 
a less favorable sector, but until it intrenches itself in the 
decisive sectors of both the national and the world frontiers, 
it is impermissible to speak about its complete victory. 

Secondly, the correlation between the proletariat and the 
peasantry, given an “average” level of technology, is not 
the only factor for the solution of the problem. There 
exists in addition the class war between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie. The U.S.S.R. is surrounded not by a 
workers’ and peasants’ world but by a capitalist world. If 
the bourgeoisie were overthrown throughout the entire 
world, then this fact, by itself, would still change neither 
the correlation between the proletariat and the peasantry, 
nor the average level of technology within the U.S.S.R. and 
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in the entire world. But, nevertheless, the socialist con¬ 
struction in the U.S.S.R. would immediately acquire entirely 
different possibilities and different proportions, which are 
absolutely incomparable with the present possibilities and 
proportions. 

Thirdly, if the productive forces of every advanced 
country have to some degree outgrown national boundaries, 
then according to Bukharin, it should hence follow that the 
productive forces of all countries taken together have out¬ 
grown the limits of our planet, and that consequently 
socialism must be built not otherwise than on the scale of 
the solar system. 

We repeat that the Bukharinistic argument from the 
average proportion of workers and peasants must be in¬ 
cluded in all political primers, naturally not as it is now 
included in order to defend the theory of socialism in one 
country, but as proof of the utter incompatibility between 
scholastic casuistry and Marxist dialectics. 

9. The Question Can Be Solved Only on the 
Arena or World Revolution 

The new doctrine proclaims that socialism can be built 
on the basis of a national state if ordy there is no interven¬ 
tion, From this there can and must follow (notwithstand¬ 
ing all pompous declarations in the draft program) a col¬ 
laborationist policy towards the foreign bourgeoisie with 
the object of averting intervention, as this will guarantee 
the construction of socialism, that is to say, will solve the 
main historical question. The task of the parties in the 
Comintern assumes, therefore, an auxiliary character; their 
mission is to protect the U.S.S.R. from intervention and 
not to fight for the conquest of power. It is, of course, not 
a question of the subjective intentions but of the objective 
logic of political thought. 
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“The difference in views lies in the fact,” says Stalin, 
“that the partj^ considers that these [internal] contradic¬ 
tions and possible conflicts can be entirely overcome on the 
basis of the inner forces of our revolution, whereas comrade 
Trotsky and the Opposition think that these contradictions 
and conflicts can be overcome ‘only on an international 
scale, on the arena of the world-wide proletarian revolu¬ 
tion/ ” (Pravda, No. 262, Nov. 12, 1926.) 

Yes, this is precisely the difference. One could not ex¬ 
press better and more correctly the difference between 
national reformism and revolutionary internationalism. If 
our internal difficulties, obstacles, and contradictions, which 
are fundamentally a reflection of world contradictions, can 
be settled merely by “the inner forces of our revolution” 
without entering “the arena of the world-wide proletarian 
revolution” then the International is partly a subsidiary 
and partly a decorative institution, the Congress of which 
can be convoked once every four years, once every ten years, 
or perhaps not at all.^^ Even if we were to add that the 
proletariat of the other countries must protect our con¬ 
struction from military interventions, the International 
according to this schema must play the role of a pacifist 
instrument. Its main role, the role of an instrument of 
world revolution, is then inevitably relegated to the back¬ 
ground. And this, we repeat, does not flow from anyone^s 
deliberate intentions (on the contrary, a number of points 
in the program testify to the very best intentions of its 
authors), but it does flow from the internal logic of the new 
theoretical position which is a thousand times more danger¬ 
ous than the worst subjective intentions. 

As a matter of fact, even at the Seventh Plenum of the 
E.C.C.I., Stalin became so bold as to develop and defend 
the following idea: 

“Our party has no right to fool [!] the working class; 
it should declare openly that the lack of assurance [! ] ^” 
the possibility of building socialism in our country leads to 
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the abdication of power and to tlie passing of our party 
from its position as a ruling party to the position of an 
opposition party.” {MtTmtes, Vol. II, p. 10. Our emphasis.) 

This means that we have only the right to place assur¬ 
ance on the scanty resources of national economy but that 
we must not dare to place any assurance upon the inex¬ 
haustible resources of the international proletariat. If we 
cannot get along without an international revolution, then 
give up the power, give up that October power which we 
conquered in the interests of the international revolution. 
Here is the sort of ideological debacle we arrive at if we 
proceed from a formulation which is false to the core! 

The draft program expresses an incontrovertible idea 
when it says that the economic successes of the U.S.S.R. 
constitute an inseparable part of the world-wide proletarian 
revolution. But the political danger of the new theory lies 
in the false comparative evaluation of the two levers of 
world socialism—the lever of our economic achievements 
and the lever of the world-wide proletarian revolution. 
Without a victorious proletarian revolution, we will not be 
able to build socialism. The European workers and the 
workers the world over must clearly understand this. The 
lever of economic construction is of tremendous significance. 
Without a correct leadership, the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat would be weakened; and its downfall would deal a 
blow to the international revolution from which the latter 
would not recover for a good many years. But the conclu¬ 
sion of the main historical struggle between the socialist 
world and the world of capitalism depends on the second 
lever, that is, the world proletarian revolution. The co¬ 
lossal importance of the Soviet Union lies in that it is the 
disputed base of the world revolution and not at all in the 
presumption that it is able to build socialism independently 
of the world revolution. 

In a tone of supreme superiority, entirely unfounded, 
Bukharin has asked us more than once: 
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“If there already exist pre-conditions, and starting 
points, and a sufficient base, and even certain successes in 
the work of building socialism, then where is the limit beyond 
which everything ‘turns topsy-turvyThere is no such 
iimit.” {Minutes^ Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I., p. 116.) 

This is bad geometry but not historical dialectics. There 
can be such a “limit.” There can be several such limits, 
internal as well as international, political as well as econo¬ 
mic, as well as military. The most important and dire 
“limit” could turn out to be a serious and prolonged stabili¬ 
zation of world capitalism and a new boom. Consequently, 
the question shifts politically and economically over to the 
world arena. Will the bourgeoisie be able to secure for 
itself a new epoch of capitalist growth and power.? Merely 
to deny such a possibility, counting on the “hopeless posi¬ 
tion” in which capitalism finds itself would be mere revolu¬ 
tionary verbiage. “There are no absolutely hopeless situa¬ 
tions” (Lenin). The present unstable class equilibrium in 
the European countries cannot continue indefinitely pre¬ 
cisely because of its instability. 

When Stalin and Bukharin maintain that the U.S.S.R. 
can get along without the “state” aid of the proletariat of 
the other countries, that is, without its victory over the 
bourgeoisie, because the present active sympathy of the 
working masses protects us from intervention, they betray 
the same blindness as is revealed in the entire ramification of 
their principled mistake. 

It is absolutely incontestable that after the social democ¬ 
racy had sabotaged the post-war insurrections of the 
European proletariat against the bourgeoisie, the active 
sympathy of the working masses saved the Soviet republic. 
During these years, the European bourgeoisie proved un¬ 
able to wage war against the workers’ state on a large scale. 
But to think that this correlation of forces will continue 
for many years, say, until socialism is built in the U.S.S.R., 
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is to be so utterly shortsighted as to judge the entire curve 
of development by one of its tiny segments. A situation so 
unstable that the proletariat cannot take power while the 
bourgeoisie does not feel firmly enough the master of its 
own home, must sooner or later be abruptly resolved in one 
way or another, either in favor of the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship or in favor of a serious and prolonged capitalist stabil¬ 
ization on the backs of the popular masses, on the bones of 
the colonial peoples and . . . perhaps on our own bones. 
‘^Therc are no absolutely hopeless situations!” The Euro¬ 
pean bourgeoisie can find a lasting way out of its grave 
contradictions only through the defeats of the proletariat 
and the mistakes of the revolutionary leadership. But the 
converse is equally true. There will be no new boom of 
world capitalism (of course, with the prospect of a new 
epoch of great upheavals) only in the event that the prole¬ 
tariat will be able to find a way out of the present unstable 
equilibrium on the revolutionary road. 

‘Tt is necessary to ‘prove* now by the practical work of 
the revolutionary parties,” said l^enin on July 19, 1920 at 
the Second World Congress, “that they are sufficiently 
conscious and organized, and that they have sufficient con¬ 
tact with the exploited masses, and determination and 
ability to utilize the crisis for a successful and victorious 
revolution.** {Works, Vol. XVII, p. 264..) 

Our internal contradictions, however, which depend 
directly on the trend of the European and world struggle, 
may be rationally regulated and abated by a correct in¬ 
ternal policy based on Marxian foresight. But they can 
be finally overcome only when the class contradictions will 
be overcome, which is out of the question without a victo¬ 
rious revolution in Europe. Stalin is right. The difference 
lies precisely on this point and this is the fundamental 
diiTcrcnce between national reformism and revolutionary 
internationalism. 
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10, The Theory of Socialism in One Country as a 
Sekies of Sociai- Patriotic Hlunoers 

The theory of socialism in one country inexorably leads 
to an underestimation of the difficulties which must be over¬ 
come and to an exaggeration of the achievements gained. 
One could not find a more anti*socialist and anti>revolu- 
tionary assertion than Stalin’s statement to the effect that 
^^socialism has already been 90 percent realized in the U.S. 

This statement seems to be especially meant for a 
smug bureaucrat. In this way one can hopelessly discredit 
the idea of a socialist society in the eyes of the toiling 
masses. The Soviet proletariat has achieved grandiose 
successes, if wc take into consideration the conditions under 
which they have been attained and the low cultural level 
inherited from the past. But these achievements constitute 
an extremely small magnitude on the scales of the socialist 
ideal. Harsh truth and not sugary falsehood is needed to 
fortify the worker, the agricultural laborer, and the poor 
peasant, who see that in the eleventh year of the revolution, 
poverty, misery, unemployment, bread lines, illiteracy, 
homeless children, drunkenness, and prostitution have not 
abated around them. Instead of telling them fibs about 
having realized 90% socialism, we must say to them that our 
economic level, our social and cultural conditions, approxi¬ 
mate today much closer to capitalism, and a backward and 
uncultured capitalism at that, than to socialism. We must 
tell tliem that we will enter on the path of real socialist 
construction only when the proletariat of the most advanced 
countries will have captured power; that it is necessary to 
work unremittingly for this, using both levers—the short 
lever of our internal economic efforts and the long lever of 
the international proletarian struggle. 

In short, instead of the Stalinist phrases about socialism 
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which has already been 90% accomplished, we must speak 
to them the words of Lenin; 

^^Russia (the land of poverty) will become such a land 
(the land of plenty) if we cast away all pessimism and 
phrasemongering; if clenching our teeth, we gather all our 
might, strain every nerve, and muscle, if wc understand that 
salvation is possible only along the road of international 
socialist revolution that we have entered.” {Works^ Vol. 
XV, p. 165.) 

From prominent leaders of the Comintern we have had 
to hear such an argument as: the theory of socialism in 
one country, of course, is unfounded, but it provides the 
Russian workers with a perspective in the difficult conditions 
under which they labor and thus gives them courage. It is 
difficult to plumb the depths of the theoretical debacle of 
those who seek in a program not for a scientific basis for 
their class orientation but for moral consolation. Consol¬ 
ing theories which contradict facts pertain to the sphere of 
religion and not science; and religion is opium for the 
people. 

Our party has passed through its heroic period with a 
program which was entirely oriented on the international 
revolution and not on socialism in one country. Under a 
programmatic banner on which was inscribed that back¬ 
ward Russia alone, with her own forces, will not build social¬ 
ism, the Y.C.L. has passed through the most strenuous 
years of civil war, hunger, cold, hard Saturday-ings and 
Sunday-ings, epidemics, studies on hunger rations, and the 
numberless sacrifices which were paid for every forward 
step taken. The members of the party and the Y.C.L. 
fought at the front or lugged logs to the railroad stations, 
not because they hoped to build national socialism out of 
those logs, but because they served in the cause of interna¬ 
tional revolution which made it essential that the Soviet 
fortress hold out—and every additional log is important 
for the Soviet fortress. That is how we used to approach 
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the question. Times have changed, things have altered (yet, 
not so very radically), but the principled approach retains 
its full force even now. The worker, the poor peasant and 
partisan, and the young communist, have previously shown 
by their entire conduct up to 1925, when the new gospel 
was for the first time proclaimed, that they have no need of 
it. But in need of it is the functionary who looks down on 
the masses from above; the petty administrator wlio does 
not want to be disturbed; the apparatus retainer who seeks 
to dominate under cover of an all-saving and consoling 
formula. It is they who think that the ignorant people 
need the ‘‘good tidings,” and that there is no dealing with 
the people without consoling doctrines. It is they who 
catch up the false words about “90% socialism,” for this 
formula sanctions their privileged position, their right to 
dominate and command, their need to be rid of criticisms 
on the part of “skeptics” and men of “little faith.” 

Complaints and accusations to the effect that the denial 
of the possibility of building socialism in one country 
dampens the spirit and kills enthusiasm are theoretically 
and psychologically closely related to those accusations 
which the reformists have always hurled at the revolution¬ 
ists, notwithstanding the entirely different conditions under 
which they originate. Said the reformists: “You are telling 
the workers that they cannot really improve their lot within 
the framework of capitalist society; and by this alone you 
kill their incentive to fight.” It was, indeed, only under 
the leadership of revolutionists that the workers really 
fought for economic gains and for parliamentary reforms. 

The worker who understands that it is impossible to build 
a socialist paradise, like an oasis in the hell of world cap¬ 
italism; that the fate of the Soviet Republic and therefore 
his own fate depend entirely on the international revolution, 
will fulfill his duties toward the U.S.S.R. much more ener¬ 
getically than the worker who is told that what we already 
possess is presumably 90% socialism. “If so, is it worth 
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while to strive toward socialism?” Here, too, the reformist 
orientation works as always not only against revolution but 
also against reform. 

In the article written in 1915 dealing with the slogan of 
the United States of Europe, which has already been quoted, 
we wrote: 

“To approach the prospects of a social revolution within 
national boundaries is to fall victim to the same national 
narrowness which constitutes the substance of social-patri¬ 
otism. Vaillant to his dying day considered France the 
promised land of social revolution; and it is precisely from 
this standpoint that he stood for national defense to the 
end. Lensch and Co. (some hypocritically and others sin¬ 
cerely) consider that Germany’s defeat means first of all 
the destruction of the basis of social revolution. ... In 
general it should not be forgotten that in social-patriotism 
there is, alongside of the most vulgar reformism, a national 
revolutionary Messianism which deems that its own national 
state, whether because of its industrial level or because of 
its ‘democratic’ form and revolutionary conquests, is called 
upon to lead humanity toivards socialism or towards 
‘democracy.’ If the victorious revolution w'ere really con¬ 
ceivable within the boundaries of a single more developed 
nation, this Messianism together with the program of 
national defense would have some relative historical justifi¬ 
cation. But as a matter of fact this is inconceivable. To 
fight for the preservation of a national basis of revolution 
by such methods as undermine the international ties of the 
proletariat, actually means to undermine the revolution 
itself, which can begin on a national basis but which cannot 
be completed on that basis under the present economic, 
military, and political interdependence of the European 
states, which was never before revealed so forcefully as 
during the present war. This interdependence which will 
directly and immediately condition the concerted action on 
the part of the European proletariat in the revolution is 
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expressed by the slogan of the United States of Europe.” 
(Works, Vol. Ill, part 1, pp. 90/.) 

Proceeding from a false interpretation of the polemics of 
1915, Stalin has manj^ times endeavored to show that under 
^^national narrowness” I was here alluding* to Lenin. No 
greater absurdity could be imagined. In my polemic with 
Lenin I always argued openly because I was guided only by 
ideological considerations. In the given case Lenin was not 
involved at all. The article mentions by name the people 
against whom these accusations were hurled—Vaillant, 
Lensch, and others. One must recall that the year 1915 
was a year of social-patriotic orgy and the crushing of our 
struggle against it. This was our touchstone for every 
question. 

The fundamental question raised in the foregoing passage 
was undoubtedly formulated correctly: the conception of 
the building of socialism in one country is a social-patriotic 
conception. 

The patriotism of the German social democrats began 
as a legitimate patriotism to their own party, the most 
powerful party of the Second International. On the basis 
of the highly developed German technology and the superior 
organizational qualities of the German people, the German 
social democracy prepared to build its ‘‘own” socialist 
society. If we leave aside the hardened bureaucrats, career¬ 
ists, parliamentary sharpers, and political crooks in gen¬ 
eral, the social-patriotism of the rank and file social demo¬ 
crat was derived precisely from the belief in building 
German socialism. It is impossible to think that hundreds 
of thousands of rank and file social democrats (let alone 
the millions of rank and file workers) wanted to defend 
the Hohenzollems or the bourgeoisie. No. They wanted to 
protect German industry, the German railways and high¬ 
ways, German technology and culture, and especially the 
organizations of the German working class, as the “neces¬ 
sary and sufficient” national prerequisites for socialism. 
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A similar process also took place in France. Guesde, 
Vaillant, and thousands of the best rank and file party mem¬ 
bers with them, and hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
workers believed that precisely France with her revolution¬ 
ary traditions, her heroic proletariat, her highly cultured, 
flexible, and talented people, was the promised land of social¬ 
ism. Old Guesde and the Communard Vaillant, and with 
them hundreds of thousands of sincere workers, did not fight 
to protect the bankers or the rentiers. They sincerely be¬ 
lieved that they wrere defending the soil and the creative 
power of the future socialist society. They proceeded 
entirely from the theory of socialism in one country and in 
the name of this idea they sacrificed international solidarity, 
believing this sacrifice to be “temporary.^’ 

This comparison with the social-patriots will, of course, 
be answered b}^ the argument that patriotism to the Soviet 
state is a revolutionary duty wdiercas patriotism to a bour¬ 
geois state is treachery. Very true. Can there be any 
dispute on this question among grown-up revolutionists? 
But, as we proceed, this incontrovertible postulate is turned 
more and more into a scholastic screen for a deliberate 
falsehood. 

Revolutionary patriotism can only have a class charac¬ 
ter. It begins as patriotism to the party organization, to 
the trade union, and rises to state patriotism when the 
proletariat seizes power. Whenever the power is in the 
hands of the workers, patriotism is a revolutionary duty. 
But this patriotism must be an inseparable part of revolu¬ 
tionary internationalism. Marxism has always taught the 
workers that even their struggle for higher wages and 
shorter hours cannot be successful unless waged as an inter¬ 
national struggle. And now it suddenly appears that the 
ideal of the socialist society may be achieved with the na¬ 
tional forces alone. This is a mortal blow to the Interna¬ 
tional. 
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The invincible conviction that the fundamental class aim, 
even more so tlian the partial objectives, cannot be realized 
by national means or within national boundaries, constitutes 
the very heart of revolutionary internationalism. If, how- 
ever, the ultimate aim is realizable within national bounda¬ 
ries through the efforts of a national proletariat, then the 
backbone of internationalism has been broken. The theory 
of the possibility of realizing socialism in one country de¬ 
stroys the inner connection between the patriotism of the 
victorious proletariat and the defeatism of the proletariat 
of the bourgeois countries. The proletariat of the advanced 
capitalist countries is still traveling on the road to power. 
How and in what manner it marches towards it depends 
entirely upon whether it considers the task of building the 
socialist society a national or an international task. 

If it is at all possible to realize socialism in one country, 
then one can believe in that theory not only after but also 
before the conquest of power. If socialism can be realized 
within the national boundaries of backward Russia, then 
there is all the more reason to believe that it can be realized 
in advanced Germany. Tomorrow the leaders of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Germany will undertake to propound this 
theory. The draft program empowers tliem to do so. The 
day after tomorrow the French party will have its turn. 
It will be the beginning of the disintegration of the Comin¬ 
tern along the lines of social-patriotism. The communist 
party of any capitalist country, which will have become 
imbued with the idea that its particular country possesses 
the “necessary and sufficient” prerequisites for the indepen¬ 
dent construction of a “complete socialist society,” will not 
differ in any substantial manner from the revolutionary 
social democracy which also did not begin with a Noske but 
which stumbled decisively on August 4, 1914, over this very 
same question. 

When the statement is made that the very existence of 
the U.S.S.R. is a guarantee against social-patriotism be- 
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cause in relation to a workers’ republic patriotism is a 
revolutionary duty, then in this one-sided application of a 
correct idea there is expressed national narrow-mindedness. 
Those who say so have in mind only the U.S.S.R., closing 
their eyes to the entire world proletariat. It is possible to 
lead the proletariat to the position of defeatism in relation 
to the bourgeois state only by means of an international 
orientation in the program on this central question and by 
means of a ruthless rejection of the social-patriotic contra¬ 
band which is masked as yet but which seeks to build a 
theoretical nest for itself in the program of Lenin’s Inter¬ 
national. 

It is not yet too late to return to the path of Marx and 
Lenin. It is this return that opens up tlie only conceivable 
road to progress. We address this criticism of the draft 
program to the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, in order 
to make possible the realization of this turn in which salva¬ 
tion lies. 
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2 


Strategy and Tactics in the 
Imperialist Epoch 


1. The Complete Bankeuptcy of the Cekt&al 

Chapter of the Draft Program 

The draft program of the Comintern contains a chapter 
devoted to the questions of revolutionary strategy. It must 
be acknowledged that its intention is quite correct and 
corresponds to the aim and spirit of an international pro¬ 
gram of the proletariat in the imperialist epoch. 

The conception of revolutionary strategy took root only 
in the post-war years, and in the beginning undoubtedly 
under the influence of military terminology. But it did not 
by any means take root accidentally. Prior to the war we 
spoke only of the tactics of the proletarian party; this 
conception conformed adequately enough to the then pre¬ 
vailing trade union, parliamentary methods which did not 
transcend the limits of the day-to-day demands and tasks. 
By the conception of tactics is understood the system of 
measures that serves a single current task or a single branch 
of the class struggle. Revolutionary strategy on the con¬ 
trary embraces a combined system of actions which by their 
association, consistency, and growth must lead the prole¬ 
tariat to the conquest of power. 

The basic principles of revolutionary strategy were 
naturally formulated since the time when Marxism first put 
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before the revolutionary parties of the proletariat the task 
of the conquest of power on the basis of the class struggle. 
The First International,^^ however, succeeded in formulat¬ 
ing these principles, properly speaking, only theoretically, 
and could test them only partially in the experience of 
various countries. The epoch of the Second International^® 
led to methods and views according to which, in the notori¬ 
ous expression of Bernstein, ‘‘the movement is everything, 
the ultimate goal nothing.’’ In other words, the strategical 
task disappeared, becoming dissolved in the day-to-day 
“movement” with its partial tactics devoted to the problems 
of the day. Only the Third International® reestablished the 
rights of the revolutionary strategy of communism and 
completely subordinated the tactical methods to it. Thanks 
to the invaluable experience of the first two Internationals, 
upon whose shoulders the Third rests, thanks to the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the present epoch and the colossal 
historic experience of the October Revolution, the strategy 
of the Third International immediately attained a full- 
blooded militancy and the widest historical scope. At the 
same time, the first decade of the new International reveals 
to us a panorama not only of great battles but also of the 
greatest defeats of the proletariat, beginning with 1918. 
That is why the questions of strategy and tactics should 
have constituted, in a certain sense, the central point in the 
program of the Comintern. As a matter of fact, however, 
the chapter in the draft program devoted to the strategy 
and tactics of the Comintern, bearing the sub-title ‘^The 
Road to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” is one of the 
weakest chapters, almost devoid of meaning. The section 
of this chapter that deals with the East really consists only 
of a generalization of the mistakes made and the prepara¬ 
tion of new ones. 

The introductory section of this chapter is devoted to a 
criticism of anarchism, revolutionary syndicalism, construc¬ 
tive socialism. Guild socialism,^^ etc. Here we have a purely 
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literary imitation of the Communist Manifesto which in its 
time inaugurated the era of the scientifically established 
policy of the proletariat through an ingeniously terse char¬ 
acterization of the most important varieties of Utopian 
socialism. But to engage now, on the tenth anniversary of 
the Comintern, in a desultory and anemic criticism of the 
“theories” of Cornelissen, Arturo Labriola, Bernard Shaw, 
or lesser known Guild socialists, means that instead of an¬ 
swering political needs one becomes a victim of purely liter¬ 
ary pedantry. This ballast could easily be transferred from 
the program to the field of propaganda literature. 

So far as the strategical problems are concerned, in the 
proper sense of the word, the draft program limits itself to 
such ABC wisdom as: 

“The extension of its influence over the majority of its 
own class. . . . 

“The extension of its influence over the broad section of 
the toiling masses in general. . . • 

“The day-to-day work of conquering the trade unions is 
of an especially high importance. . . . 

“The winning of the broadest section of the poorest 
peasantry is also [?] of enormous importance. . . .” 

All these commonplaces, indisputable enough in them¬ 
selves, are merely set down in rotation here, that is to say, 
they are brought in without any connection with the char¬ 
acter of the historical epoch and, therefore, in their present 
abstract, scholastic form, could be introduced without diffi¬ 
culty into a resolution of the Second International. Quite 
dryly and sketchily the central problem of the program is 
considered here in a single schematic passage which is much 
shorter than the passage dealing with “constructive** and 
“Guild** socialism. This means that the strategy of the 
revolutionary overturn, the conditions and the roads to the 
armed insurrection itself, and the seizure of power—all this 
is presented abstractly and pedantically, and without the 
slightest regard to the living experience of our epoch. 
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find here mention made of the great struggles of the 
proletariat in Finland, Germany, Austria, the Hungarian 
.W( JlcpMn the Septtmber days in Italy, the c^eet, ot 
1923 in GcrmanVy the general strike in hngland, and so 
forth, only in the form of a bald, chronological enuniora^ 
tion. Yet even this is to be found not in the sixth chapter, 
which deals with the strategy of the proletariat, but in the 
second on "The General Crisis of Capitalism and the First 
Phase of Development of the World Revolution.” In other 
words, the great struggles of the proletariat are approached 
here only as objective occurrences, as an expression of the 
"general crisis of capitalism” but not as strategical experi¬ 
ences of the proletariat. It is sufficient to refer to the fact 
that the rejection, necessary in itself, of revolutionary ad¬ 
venturism (putschism) is made in the program without any 
attempt to answer the question whether, for example, the 
uprising in Esthonia, or the bombing of the Sofia cathedral 
in 1924<, or the last uprising in Canton^® were heroic mani¬ 
festations of revolutionary adventurism or, on the contrary, 
planned actions of the revolutionary strategy of the prole¬ 
tariat. A draft program which in dealing with the problem 
of "putchism” gives no answer to this burning question is 
only a diplomatic office job and not a document of commun¬ 
ist strategy. 

Obviously, this abstract, supra-historical formulation of 
the questions of the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat 
is no accident for this draft. In addition to the Bukharin- 
istic manner of treating questions in general in a literary, 
pedantic, didactic, and not in an actively revolutionary 
way, there is another reason for it: the authors of the draft 
program, for reasons easily understood, prefer generally 
not to deal too closely with the strategical lessons of the 
last five years. 

But a program of revolutionary action naturally cannot 
be approached as a bare collection of abstract propositions 
without any relation to all that has occurred during these 
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epoch-making years. A program cannot, of course, go into 
a description of the events of the past, but it must proceed 
from these events, base itself upon tliem, encompass them, 
and relate to them. A program, by the position it takes, 
must make it possible to understand all the major facts of 
the struggle of the proletariat and all the important facts 
relating to the ideological struggle inside the Comintern. 
If this is true with regard to the program as a whole, then 
it is all the truer with regard to that part of it which is 
specifically devoted to the question of strategy and tactics. 
Here, in the words of Lenin, in addition to what has been 
conquered there must also be registered that which has been 
lost, tliat which can be transformed into a “conquest,” if it 
has been understood and assimilated. The proletarian van- 
guard needs not a catalog of truisms but a manual of action. 
We will, therefore, consider here the problems of the “stra¬ 
tegic” chapter in closest connection with the experiences of 
the struggles of the post-war period, especially of the last 
five years, the years of tragic mistakes of the leadership. 

2. The Fundamental Peculiaihties Inherent in 
THE Strategy of the Revolutionary Epoch 
AND THE Role of the Party 

The chapter devoted to strategy and tactics does not so 
much as give a ‘‘strategical” characterization, coherent to 
any degree, of the imperialist epoch as an epoch of prole¬ 
tarian revolutions in contradistinction to the pre-war epoch. 

To be sure, the period of industrial capitalism as a whole 
is characterized in the first chapter of the draft program 
as a “period of relatively continuous evolution and propa¬ 
gation of capitalism over the whole terrestrial globe through 
the division of still unoccupied colonies and the armed 
seizure of them.” 

This characterization is certainly quite contradictory 
and it obviously idealizes the whole epoch of industrial 
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capitAlisnu which was an epoch of colossal convulsions, of 
wars ami revolutions bv far surpassing in this sphere the 
entire precedin/j history of mankind. This idvllic chanic- 
terization was apparently iiccessarv so hs to provide at 
least a partial justification for the recent absurd contention 
of the authors of the draft program that at the time of 
Marx and Engels “there could not be any talk as yet” of 
the law of unequal development.^*^ But while it is false to 
characterize the entire history of industrial capitalism as a 
“continuous evolution,” it is extremely important to demar¬ 
cate a special European epoch which comprises the ^’'cars 
1871 to 1914, or at least to 1905. This was an epoch of 
the organic accumulation of contradictions wdiich, so far as 
the internal class relations of Europe are concerned, almost 
never overstepped the bounds of legal struggle and so far 
as international relations are concerned, adjusted them¬ 
selves to the framework of an armed peace. This was the 
epoch of the origin, the development, and the ossification of 
the Second International, w^hose progressive historical role 
completely terminated with the outbreak of the imperialist 
war. 

Politics, considered as a mass historical force, always 
lags behind economics. Thus, while the reign of finance 
capital and trust monV^polies already began towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, the new epoch in international 
politics which reflects th^s fact, first begins in world politics 
with the imperialist war, with the October Revolution, and 
the founding of the Third International. 

The explosive character of this new epoch, with its abrupt 
changes of the political flows and ebbs, with its constant 
spasmodic class struggle between Fascism and communism, 
is lodged in the fact that the international capitalist system 
has already spent itself and is no longer capable of progress 
as a whole. This does not mean to imply that individual 
branches of industry and individual countries are incapable 
of growing and will not grow any more, and even at an 
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unprecedented tempo. Xeverthelesh, this development pro- 
ceeds and will have to proceeil to the detriment of the growth 
of otlier bninclies of industry and of other countries. The 
expenditu es incurred by the productive system of world 
capitalism devour its world income to an ever increasing 
degree. And inasmuch as Europe, accustomed to world 
domination, wdth the inertia acquired from its rapid, almost 
uninterrupted grow'th in the pre-war period, now collides 
more sharply than the other continents with the new relation 
of forces, the new division of the w’orld market, and the con¬ 
tradictions deepened by the war, it is precisely in Europe 
that the transition from the “organic” epoch to the revolu¬ 
tionary epoch was particularly precipitous. 

Theoreticall}', to be sure, even a new chapter of a general 
capitalist pi ogress in the most powerful, ruling, and leading 
countries is not excluded. But for this, capitalism would 
first have to overcome enormous barriers of a class as well 
as of an inter-state character. It would have to strangle 
the proletarian revolution for a long time; it w^ould have to 
enslave China completely, overthrow the Soviet republic, 
and so forth. We arc still a long w'ay removed from all 
this. Theoretical eventualities correspond least of all to 
political probabilities. Naturally, a great deal also depends 
upon us, that is, upon the revolutionary strategy of the 
Comintern. In the final analysis, this question will be settled 
in the struggle of international forces. Still, in the present 
epoch for which the program was created, capitalist devel¬ 
opment as a whole is faced with insurmountable obstacles 
and contradictions and beats in frenzy against them. It is 
precisely this that invests our epoch with its revolutionary 
character and the revolution with its permanent character. 

The revolutionary character of the epoch does not lie in 
that it permits of the accomplishment of the revolution, that 
is, the seizure of power at every given moment. Its revolu¬ 
tionary character consists in profound and sharp fluctua¬ 
tions and abrupt and frequent transitions from an immedi- 
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♦pIv revolutionary situation; in other words, such as eu- 
Mes tho communist party to strive for power, to a victory 
of the Fascist or semi-Fascist counter-revolution, and from 
the latter to a provisional regime of the golden mean (the 
“Left bloc,” the inclusion of the social democracy into the 
coalition, the passage of power to the party of MacDonald, 
and so forth), immediately thereafter to force the antag¬ 
onisms to a head again and acutely raise the question of 
power. 

What did we have in Europe in the course of the last 
decades before the war? In the sphere of economy—a 
mighty advance of productive forces with “normal” fluctu¬ 
ations of the conjuncture. In politics—the growth of social 
democracy at the expense of liberalism and “democracy” 
with quite insignificant fluctuations. In other words, a 
process of systematic intensification of economic and polit¬ 
ical contradictions, and in this sense, the creation of the 
prerequisites for the proletarian revolution. 

What have we in Europe in the post-war period? In 
economy—irregular, spasmodic curtailments and expan¬ 
sions of production, which gravitate in general around the 
pre-war level despite great technical successes in certain 
branches of industry. In politics—frenzied oscillations of 
the political situation towards the Left and towards the 
Right. It is quite apparent that the sharp turns in the 
political situation in the course of one, two, or three years 
are not brought about by any changes in the basic economic 
factors, but by causes and impulses of a purely superstruc- 
tural character, thereby indicating the extreme instability 
of the entire system, the foundation of which is corroded by 
irreconcilable contradictions. 

This is the sole source from which flows the full signifi¬ 
cance of revolutionary strategy in contradistinction to 
tactics. Thence also flows the new significance of the party 
and the party leadership. 
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The draft confines itself to purely formal definitions of 
the party (vanguard, theory of Marxism, embodiment of 
experiences, and so forth) which might not have sounded 
badly in a program of the Left social democracy prior to 
the war. Today it is utterly inadequate. 

In a period of growing capitalism even the best party 
leadership could do no more than only accelerate the forma¬ 
tion of a w'orkers’ partj'. Inversely, mistakes of the leader¬ 
ship could retard this process. The objective prerequisites 
of a proletarian revolution matured but slowly, and the 
work of the party retained a preparatory character. 

Today, on the contrary, every new sharp change in the 
political situation to the Left jdaccs the decision in the 
hands of the revolutionary party. Should it miss the critical 
situation, the latter veers around to its opj)ositc. Under 
these circumstances the role of the party leadership acquires 
exceptional importance. The words of Lenin to the effect 
that two or three days can decide the fate of the interna¬ 
tional revolution would have been almost incomprehensible 
in the epoch of the Second International. In our epoch, on 
the contrary, these words have only too often been con¬ 
firmed and, with the exception of the October, always from 
the negative side. Only out of these general conditions does 
that exceptional position become understandable which the 
Comintern and its leadership occupy with respect to the 
whole mechanics of the present historical epoch. 

One must understand clearly that the initial and basic 
cause—the so-called ‘‘stabilization”—lies in the contradic¬ 
tion between the general disorganization of the economic 
and social position of capitalist Europe and the colonial 
East on the one hand, and the weaknesses, unpreparedness, 
irresolution of the communist parties and the vicious errors 
of their leadership on the other. 

It is not the so-called stabilization, arriving from nowhere, 
that checked the development of the revolutionary situation 
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ot 1918-1919, or of the recent years, but on the contrary, 
the unutilized revolutionary situation was transformed into 
its opposite and thus guaranteed to the bourgeoisie the 
Opportunity to fight with relative success for stabilization. 
The sharpening contradictions of this struggle for “stabili¬ 
zation” or rather of the struggle for the further existence 
and development of capitalism prepare at each new stage 
the prerequisites for new international and class upheavals, 
that is, for new revolutionary situations, the development 
of which depends entirely upon the proletarian party. 

The role of the subjective factor in a period of slow, 
organic development can remain quite a subordinate one. 
Then diverse proverbs of gradualism arise, as: *^slow but 
sure,” and *‘one must not kick against the pricks,” and so 
forth, which epitomize all the tactical wisdom of an organic 
epoch that abhorred ^^leaping over stages.’^ But as soon as 
the objective prerequisites have matured, the key to the 
whole historical process passes into the hands of the sub¬ 
jective factor, that is, the party. Opportunism which con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously thrives upon the inspiration of the 
past epoch, always tends to underestimate the role of the 
subjective factor, that is, the importance of the party and 
of revolutionary leadership. All this was fully disclosed 
during the discussions on the lessons of the German October, 
on the Anglo-Russian Committee, and on the Chinese revo¬ 
lution. In all these cases, as well as in others of lesser im¬ 
portance, the opportunistic tendency evinced itself in the 
adoption of a course that relied solely upon the ‘^masses’* 
and therefore completely scorned the question of the “tops” 
of the revolutionary leadership. Such an attitude, which is 
false in general, operates with positively fatal effect in the 
imperialist epoch. 

The October Revolution was the result of a particular 
relation of class forces in Russia and in the whole world and 
their particular development in the process of the imperial- 
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ist war. This general proposition is A B C to a Marxist. 
Nevertheless, there is no contradiction whatever between 
Marxism and posing, for instance, such a question as: 
would ve have seized power in October had not Lenin ar¬ 
rived in Russia in time? There is much to indicate that we 
might not have been able to seize power. The resistance of 
the party hea<ls—for the most part, incidentally, they are 
the same people who determine policies today—^was very 
strong even under Lenin. And without Lenin it would un¬ 
doubtedly have been infinitely stronger. The party might 
have failed to adopt the necessary course in time, and there 
was very little time left at our disposal. During such 
periods, a few days sometimes decide. The working masses 
would indeed have pressed upwards from below with great 
heroism but without a leadership certain of itself and lead¬ 
ing consciously to the goal, victory would have been little 
probable. In the meantime, however, the bourgeoisie could 
have surrendered Petrograd to the Germans and after a 
suppression of the proletarian uprising could have recon¬ 
solidated its power most probably in the form of Bona¬ 
partism, by means of a separate peace with Germany and 
through other measures. The entire course of events might 
have taken a different direction for a number of j^ears. 

In the German revolution of 1918, in the Hungarian 
revolution of 1919, in the September movement of the Italian 
proletariat in 1920, in the English general strike of 1926, 
in the Vienna uprising of 1927, and in the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion of 1925-1927—everywhere, one and the same political 
contradiction of the entire past decade, even if at different 
stages and in different forms, was manifested. In an objec¬ 
tively ripe revolutionary situation, ripe not only with regard 
to its social bases but not infrequently also with regard to 
the mood for struggle of the masses, the subjective factor, 
that is, a revolutionary mass party, was lacking or else this 
party lacked a farsighted and intrepid leadership. 
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Of course, the weaknesses of the communist parties and 
of their leadership did not fall from the sky, but are rather 
a product of the entire past of Europe. But the communist 
parties could develop at a swift pace in the present existing 
maturity of the objectively revolutionary contradictions 
provided, of course, there was a correct leadership on the 
part of the Comintern speeding up this process of develop¬ 
ment instead of retarding it. If contradiction is, in general, 
the most important mainspring of progress then the clear 
understanding of the contradiction between a general revo¬ 
lutionary maturity of the objective situation (despite ebbs 
and flows) and the immaturity of the international party of 
the proletariat ought now to constitute the mainspring for 
the forward movement of the Comintern, at least of its 
European section. 

Without an extensive and generalized dialectical compre¬ 
hension of the present epoch as an epoch of abrupt turns, a 
real education of the young parties, a correct strategical 
leadership of the class struggle, a correct combination of 
tactics, and, above all, a sharp and bold and decisive re-arm¬ 
ing at each successive breaking point of the situation is 
impossible. And it is just at such an abrupt breaking point 
that two or three days sometimes decide the fate of the 
international revolution for years to come. 

The chapter of the draft program devoted to strategy 
and tactics speaks of a struggle of the party for the pro¬ 
letariat in general^ and of a general strike, and of the armed 
insurrection in general. But it does not at all dissect the 
peculiar character and the inner rhythm of the present 
epoch. Without comprehending these theoretically and 
“sensing” them politically, a real revolutionary leadership 
is impossible. 

That is why this chapter is so pedantic, so thin, so bank¬ 
rupt from beginning to end. 
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3. The Thihd Congress and the Question of the 
Permanence of the Revolutionary Process 
According to Lenin and According to 
Bukharin 

Three periods can be established in the political develop¬ 
ment of Europe after the war. The first period runs from 
1917 to 1921, the second from March 1921 to October 
1923, and the third from October 1923 up to the English 
general strike, or even up to the present moment. 

The post-war revolutionary movement of the masses was 
strong enough to overthrow the bourgeoisie. But there 
was no one to bring this to a consummation. The social 
democracy, which held the leadership of the traditional 
organizations of the working class, exerted all its efforts to 
save the bourgeois regime. When we looked forward at 
that time to an immediate seizure of power by the proleta¬ 
riat, we reckoned that a revolutionary party would mature 
rapidly in the fire of the civil war. But the two terms did 
not coincide. The revolutionary wave of the post-war 
period ebbed before the communist parties grew up and 
reached maturity in the struggle with the social democracy 
so as to assume the leadership of the insurrection. 

In March 1921, the German Communist Party jnade the 
attempt to avail itself of the declining wave in order to over¬ 
throw the bourgeois state with a single blow. The guiding 
thought of the German Central Committee in this was to 
save the Soviet republic (the theory of socialism in one 
country had not yet been proclaimed at that time). But it 
turned out that the determination of the leadership and the 
dissatisfaction of the masses do not suffice for victory. 
There must obtain a number of other conditions, above all* 
a close bond between the leadership and the masses and the 
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confidence of the latter in the leadership. This condition 
was lacking at that time. 

The Third Congress of the Comintern was a milestone 
demarcating the first and second periods. It set down the 
fact that the resources of the communist parties, politically 
as well as organizationally, were not sufficient for the con¬ 
quest of power. It advanced the slogan: ^^To the masses,” 
that is, to tlie conquest of power through a previous con¬ 
quest of the masses^ achieved on the basis of the daily life 
and struggles. For the mass also continues to live its daily 
life in a revolutionary epoch, even if in a somewhat different 
manner. 

This formulation of the problem met with a furious resis¬ 
tance at the Congress which was inspired theoretically by 
Bukharin. At that time he held a viewpoint of his own 
permanent revolution and not that of Marx. ‘‘Since capi¬ 
talism had exhausted itself, therefore the victory must be 
gained through an uninterrupted revolutionary offensive.” 
Bukharin’s position always reduces itself to syllogisms of 
this sort. 

Naturally, I never shared the Bukharinist version of the 
theory of the “permanent” revolution, according to which 
no interruptions, periods of stagnation, retreats, transition¬ 
al demands, or the like, are at all conceivable in the revolu¬ 
tionary process. On the contrary, from the first days of 
October, 1 fought against this caricature of the permanent 
revolution. 

When I spoke as did Lenin of the incompatibility between 
Soviet Russia and the world of imperialism, I had in mind 
the great strategical curve and not its tactical windings. 
Bukharin, on the contrary, prior to his transformation into 
his own antipode, invariably expounded a scholastic carica¬ 
ture of the Marxian conception of a continuous revolution. 
Bukharin opined in the days of his “Left Communism,”*® 
that the revolution allows neither of retreats nor temporary 
compromises with the enemy. Long after the question of 
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the Brest-Litovsk Peace, in which my position had nothing 
in common with Bukharin’s, the latter together with the 
entire ultra-Left wing of the Comintern of that time advo¬ 
cated the line of the March 1921 days^^ in Germany, being 
of the opinion that unless the proletariat in Kurope was 
‘‘galvanized,” unless there were ever new revolutionary erup¬ 
tions, the Soviet power was* threatened ivith certain destruc¬ 
tion. The consciousness that real dangers actually threat¬ 
ened the Soviet power did not prevent me from waging an 
irreconcilable struggle shoulder to shoulder with Lenin at 
the Third Congress against this putschistic parody of a 
Marxian conception of the permanent revolution. During 
the Third Congress, we declared tens of times to the im¬ 
patient Leftists: “Don’t be in too great a hurry to save us. 
In that ivay you will only destroy yourselves and, therefore, 
also bring about our destruction. Follow systematically 
the path of the struggle for the masses in order thus to 
reach the struggle for power. We need your victory but not 
your readiness to fight under unfavorable conditions. We 
will manage to maintain ourselves in the Soviet republic 
with the help of the N.E.P. and we will go forward. You 
will still have time to come to our aid at the right moment 
if you will have gathered your forces and will have utilized 
the favorable situation.” 

Although this took place after the Tenth Party Congress 
which prohibited factions, Lenin nevertheless assumed the 
initiative at that time to create the top nucleus of a new 
faction for the struggle against the ultra-Leftists who were 
strong at that time. In our intimate conferences, Lenin 
flatly put the question of how to carry on the subsequent 
struggle should the Third World Congress accept Bukhar¬ 
in’s viewpoint. Our “faction” of that time did not develop 
further only because our opponents “folded up” consider¬ 
ably during the Congress. 

Bukharin, of course, swung further to the Left of Marx¬ 
ism than anybody else. At this same Third Congress and 
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later, too, he led the fight against my view that the economic 
conjuncture in Europe would inevitably rise; and that 
despite a whole series of defeats of the proletariat I ex¬ 
pected after this inevitable rise of the conjuncture not a 
blow at the revolution, but, on the contrary, a new impetus 
to revolutionary struggle. Bukharin, who held to his stand¬ 
point of the scholastic permanence of both the economic 
crisis and the revolution as a whole, waged a long struggle 
against me on this viewpoint, until facts finally forced him, 
as usual, to a very belated admission that he was in error. 

At the Third and Fourth Congresses Bukharin fought 
against the policy of the united front and the transitional 
demands, proceeding from his mechanical understanding of 
the permanence of the revolutionary process. 

The struggle between these two tendencies, the synthe¬ 
sized, Marxian conception of the continuous character of 
the proletarian revolution and the scholastic i)arody of 
Marxism which was by no means an individual quirk of 
Bukharin’s, can be followed througli a w^hole series of other 
questions, big as well as small. But it is superfluous to do 
so. Bukharin’s position today is essentially the self-same 
ultra-Left scholasticism of the ‘‘permanent revolution,” 
only, this time, turned inside out. If, for example, Bu¬ 
kharin was of the opinion until 1923 that without a per¬ 
manent economic crisis and a permanent civil war in Europe 
the Soviet republic would perish, he has today discovered 
a recipe for building socialism without any international 
revolution at all. To be sure, the topsy-turvy Bukharinist 
permanency has not improved any by the fact that the 
present leaders of the Comintern far too frequently com¬ 
bine their adventurism of yesterday with their opportunist 
postion of today, and vice versa. 

The Third Congress was a great beacon. Its teachings 
are still vital and fruitful today. The Fourth Congress 
only concretized these teachings. The slogan of the Third 
Congress did not simply read: “To the massesT but: “To 
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power through a previous conquest of the masses!** After 
the faction led by Lenin (which he characterized demon¬ 
stratively as the ‘‘Right” wdng) had to curb intransigently 
the entire Congress throughout its duration, Lenin arranged 
a private conference toward the end of the Congress in 
which he w^arned proplietically: “Remember, it is only a 
question of getting a good running start for the revolution¬ 
ary leap. The struggle for the masses is the straggle for 
power.” 

The events of 192*3 demonstrated that this Leninist posi¬ 
tion was not grasped, not only by “those who are led” but 
also by many of the leaders. 

4. The German Events or 1923 and the IjESSons 
OF October 

The German events of 1923 form the breaking point that 
inaugurates a new, post-Leninist period in the development 
of the Comintern. The occupation of the Ruhr by French 
troops early in 1923 signified Europe’s relapse into war 
chaos. Although the second attack of this disease was in¬ 
comparably weaker than the first, violent revolutionary 
consequences were nevertheless to be expected from the 
outset, since it had seized the already completely debilitated 
organism of Germany. The leadership of the Comintern 
did not take this into consideration at the right time. The 
German Communist Party still continued to follow its one¬ 
sided interpretation of the slogan of the Third Congress 
which had firmly drawn it away from the threatening road 
to putschism. We have already stated above that in our 
epoch of abrupt turns the greatest difficulty for a revolu¬ 
tionary leadership lies in being able to feel the pulse of the 
political situation at the proper moment, so as to catch the 
abrupt contingency and to turn the helm in due time. 
Such qualities of a revolutionary leadership are not ac¬ 
quired simply by swearing fealty to the latest circular 
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letter of the Comintern. They enn he acquirecU if the nec- 
essary theoretical prerequisites exist, by personalty acquired 
experience and genuine self-criticism. It was not easy to 
achieve the sharp turn from the tactics of the March days 
of 1921 to a systematic revolutionary activity in the press, 
meetings, trade unions, and parliament. After tlie crisis of 
this turn had been weathered, there arose the danger of the 
development of a new one-sided deviation of a directly 
opposite character. The daily struggle for the masses 
absorbs all attention, creates its own tactical routine, and 
diverts attention away from the strategical tasks flowing 
from changes in the objective situation. 

In the summer of 1923, the internal situation in Germany, 
especially in connection with the collapse of the tactic of 
passive resistance, assumed a catastrophic character. It 
became quite clear that the German bourgeoisie could extri¬ 
cate itself from this “hopeless” situation only if the com¬ 
munist party failed to understand in due time that the 
position of the bourgeoisie was “hopeless” and if the party 
failed to draw all the necessary revolutionary conclusions. 
Yet it was precisely the communist party, holding the key 
in its hands, that opened the door for the bourgeoisie with 
this key. 

Why didn’t the German revolution lead to a victory? 
The reasons for it are all to be sought in the tactics, not in 
the existing conditions. Here we had a classic example of 
a missed revolutionary situation. After all the German 
proletariat had gone through in recent years, it could be 
led to a decisive struggle only if it were convinced that this 
time the question would be decisively resolved and that the 
communist party was ready for the struggle and capable of 
achieving the victory. But the communist party executed 
the turn very irresolutely and after a very long delay. Not 
only the Rights but also the Lefts, despite the fact that 
they had fought each other very bitterly, viewed rather 
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fatalistically the process of revolutionary development up 
to September-October 1923. 

Only a pedant and not a revolutionist would investigate 
now, after the event, how far the conquest of power would 
have been “assured’’ had there been a correct policy. We 
confine ourselves here to quoting a remarkable testimonial 
from Pravda bearing on this point, a testimonial which is 
purely accidental and unique because it is contradictory to 
all the other pronouncements of this organ: 

“If in May 1924, when the mark was comparatively 
stabilized and the bourgeoisie had achieved a certain degree 
of consolidation, after the middle class and the petty 
bourgeoisie went over to the Nationalists, after a deep crisis 
in the party, and after a heavy defeat of the proletariat, if 
after all this the communists are able to rally 3,700,000 
votes, then it is clear that in October 1923, during the un¬ 
precedented economic crisis, during the complete disintegra¬ 
tion of the middle classes, during a frightful confusion in 
the ranks of the social democracy resulting from the power¬ 
ful and sharp contradictions within the bourgeoisie itself 
and an unprecedented militant mood of the proletarian 
masses in the industrial centers, the communist party had 
the majority of the population on its side; it could and 
should have fought and had all the chances for success.” 
{Pravda^ May 25, 1924.) 

And here are the words of a German delegate (name 
unknown) at the Fifth World Congress 

“There is not a single class conscious worker in Germany 
who is unaware that the party should have engaged in a 
battle and not have shunned it. 

“The leaders of the C.P.G. forgot all about the indepen¬ 
dent role of the party; this was one of the main reasons for 
the October defeat.” {Pravda^ June 24, 1924.) 

A great deal has already been related in discussions con¬ 
cerning what took place in the upper leadership of the 
German party and the Comintern in 1923, particularly 
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during the latter part of the year, even though many of the 
things said did not correspond by far to what really took 
place. Kuusinen in particular has brought much confusion 
into these questions; the same Kuusinen whose job from 
1924 to 1926 was to prove that salvation lay only in the 
leadership of Zinoviev, just as he applied himself from a 
certain date in 1926 to prove that the leadersliip of Zino¬ 
viev was ruinous. The necessary authority to pass such 
responsible judgments is probably conferred upon Kuusinen 
by the fact that he himself in 1918 did everything that lay 
in his modest resources to doom the revolution of the Finnish 
proletariat to destruction.^^ 

There have been several attempts, after the event, to 
attribute to me a solidarity with the line of Brandler. In 
the U.S.S.R. these attempts were camouflaged because too 
many of those on the scene knew the real state of affairs. 
In Germany this was done openly because no one knew any¬ 
thing there. Quite accidentally, I find in my possession a 
printed fragment of the ideological struggle that occurred 
at that time in our Central Committee over the question of 
the German revolution. In the documents of the January 
1924 conference, I am directly accused by the Political 
Bureau of a hostile and distrustful attitude towards the 
German Central Committee in the period prior to its capi¬ 
tulation. Here is what we find said there: 

. . Comrade Trotsky, before leaving the session of the 
Central Committee [September 1923 Plenum], made a 
speech which profoundly disturbed all the members of the 
Central Committee and in which he alleged that the leader¬ 
ship of the German Communist Party was worthless and 
that the Central Committee of the German C.P. was per¬ 
meated with fatalism, sleepy-headedness, etc. Comrade 
Trotsky then declared that the German revolution was 
doomed to failure. This speech had a depressing effect on 
all those present. But the great majority of the comrades 
were of the opinion that this phillipic was caUed forth by 
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an episode [?!], in no way connected with the German rev¬ 
olution, which occurred during the Plenum of the Central 
Committee and that this speech did Tiot correspond to the 
objective state of affairs'* {Docwments of the Conference 
of the C.P.aS.C/., January 1924!, p. 14*. Our emphasis.) 

No matter how the members of the Central Committee 
may have sought to explain my warning, which w^as not the 
first one, it was dictated only by concern over the fate of 
the German revolution. Unfortunately, events fully con¬ 
firmed my position; in part because the majority of the 
Central Committee of the leading party, according to their 
own admission, did not grasp in time that my warning fully 
“corresponded to tlie objective state of affairs.” Of course, 
I did not propose hastily to replace Brandler’s Central 
Committee by some other (on the eve of decisive events such 
a cliangc would have been sheerest adventurism), but I did 
propose from the sinnmer of 1923 that a much more timely 
and resolute position be taken on the question of the pre¬ 
paration of the armed insurrection and of the necessary 
mobilization of forces for the support of the German Cen¬ 
tral Committee. The latter-day attempts to ascribe to me 
a solidarity with the line of the Brandleritc Central Com¬ 
mittee, whose mistakes were only a reflection of the general 
mistakes of the Comintern leadership, were chiefly due to 
the fact that after the capitulation of the German party, I 
was opposed to making a scapegoat of Brandler, although^ 
or more correctly, because I judged the German defeat to 
be much more serious than did the majority of the Central 
Committee. In this case as in others, I fought against the 
inadmissible system which only seeks to maintain the infal¬ 
libility of the central leadership by periodic removals of 
national leaderships, subjecting the latter to savage perse¬ 
cutions and even expulsions from the party. 

In the Lessons of October, written by me under the influ¬ 
ence of the capitulation of the German Central Committee, 
I developed the idea that under the conditions of the present 
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epoch, a revolutionar}’' situation can be lost for several years 
in the course of a few days. It may be hard to believe, but 
this opinion was stamped as “Blanquism”^^ and “individual¬ 
ism.” The innumerable articles written against the Lessons 
of October reveal how completely the experiences of the 
October Revolution have been forgotten and Jiow little its 
lessons have penetrated the consciousness. It is a typical 
Menshevist dodge to shift responsibility for the mistakes 
of the leaders on the “masses^* or to minimize the importance 
of leadership in general^ in order thus to diminish its guilt. 
It arises from the total incapacity to arrive at the dialectic 
understanding of the “superstructure” in general, of the 
superstructure of the class which is the partes and the 
superstructure of the party in the shape of its central lead¬ 
ership. There are epochs during which even Marx and 
Engels could not drive historical development forward a 
single inch; there are other epochs during which men of 
much smaller caliber, standing at the helm, can check the 
development of the international revolution for a number of 
years. 

The attempts made recently to represent the matter as 
though I had repudiated the Lessons of October are entirely 
absurd. To be sure, I have “admitted” one “mistake” of 
secondary importance. When I wrote my Lessons of 
October 9 that is, in the summer of 1924i, it seemed to me 
that Stalin held a position further to the Left (i.e., Left- 
Centrist) than Zinoviev in the Autumn of 1923. I was not 
quite abreast of the inner life of the group that played the 
role of the secret center of the majority faction apparatus. 
The documents publislied after the split of this factional 
grouping, especially the purely Brandlerist letter of Stalin*^ 
to Zinoviev and Bukharin, convinced me of the incorrectness 
of my estimation of these personal groupings, which, how¬ 
ever, had nothing to do with the essence of the problems 
raised. But even this error as to personalities is not a 
major one. Centrism is quite capable, it is true, of making 
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big zigza gs to the Left but as the ‘‘evolution” of Zinoviev 
has once again demonstrated, it is utterly incapable of con¬ 
ducting a revolutionary line in the least systematic. 

The ideas developed by me in the Lessons of October re¬ 
tain their full force today. Moreover, they have been 
confirmed over and over again since 1924. 

Among the numerous difficulties in a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, there is a parti(^ular, concrete, and specific difficulty. 
It arises out of the position and tasks of the revolutionary 
party leadership during a sharp turn of events. Even the 
most revolutionary parties run the risk of lagging behind 
and of counterposing the slogans and measures of struggle 
of yesterday to the new tasks and new exigencies. And 
there cannot, generally, be a sharper turn of events than 
that which creates the necessity for the armed insurrection 
of the proletariat. It is here that the danger arises that 
the policy of the party leadership and of the party as a 
whole does not correspond to the conduct of the class and 
the exigencies of the situation. During a relatively languid 
course of political life, such incongruities are remedied, even 
if with losses, but without a catastrophe. But in periods 
of acute revolutionary crisis, it is precisely time that is 
lacking to eliminate the incongruity and to redress the 
front, as it were, under fire. The periods of the maximum 
sharpening of a revolutionary crisis are by their very nature 
transitory. The incongruity between a revolutionary lead¬ 
ership (hesitation, vacillation, temporizing in the face of 
the furious assault of the bourgeoisie) and the objective 
tasks, can lead in the course of a few weeks and even days 
to a catastrophe and to a loss of what took years of work 
to prepare. 

Of course, the incongruity between the leadership and 
the party or between the party and the class can also be of 
an opposite character, that is to say, in cases when the 
leadership runs ahead of the development of the revolution 
and confounds the fifth month of pregnancy with the ninth. 
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The clearest example of such an incongruity was to he ob¬ 
served in Germany in March 1921. 'I'lierc we had in the 
party the extreme manifestation of the ‘‘inf an tile disease of 
Leftism,” and as a consequence of it—putschism (revolu¬ 
tionary adventurism). This danger is quite actual for the 
future as well. That is why the teachings of the Third 
Congress of the Comintern retain their full force. But the 
German experience of 1923 brought before us the opposite 
danger in harsh reality: the situation is ripe and the leader¬ 
ship lags behind. By the time the leadership succeeds in 
accommodating itself to the situation, the latter has already 
changed; the masses are in retreat and the relationship of 
forces worsens abruptly. 

In the German defeat of 1923, there were, of course, 
many national peculiarities but there also w'ere profoundly 
typical features which indicate a general danger. This 
danger may be termed as tfie crisis of the revolutionary 
leadership on the eve of the transition to the armed insur¬ 
rection, The rank and file of the proletarian party are by 
their very nature far less susceptible to the pressure of 
bourgeois public opinion. But certain elements of the party 
tops and the middle stratum of the party will unfailingly 
succumb in larger or smaller measure to the material and 
ideological terror of the bourgeoisie at the decisive moment. 
To dismiss this danger is not to cope with it. To be sure, 
there is no panacea against it suitable for all cases. But 
the first necessary step in fighting a peril is to understand 
its source and its nature. The inevitable appearance or 
development of a Right wing grouping in every communist 
party during the “pre-October” period reflects on the one 
hand the immense objective difficulties and dangers inherent 
in this “leap” and on the other hand the furious pressure of 
bourgeois public opinion. Herein lies the gist and the im¬ 
port of the Right wing grouping. And this is precisely 
why hesitations and vacillations arise inevitably in the com¬ 
munist parties at the very moment when they are most 
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dangerous. In our pPiTty^ only a minority of the party 
tops was seized by vacillations in 1917, and they were over¬ 
come, thanks to the harsh energy of Lenin. In Germany, 
the leadership as a wliolo vacillated and this irresolution 
was transmitted to the party and through it to the class. 
The revolutionary situation was thereby missed. In China 
where the workers and poor peasants were fighting for the 
seizure of power, the central leadership worked agamst this 
struggle. All these, of course, are not the last crises of the 
leadership in the most decisive historical moments. To 
reduce these inevitable crises to a * minimum is one of the 
most important tasks of each communist party and of the 
Comintern as a whole. This cannot be achieved except by 
arriving at a complete understanding of the experiences of 
October 1917 and the political content of the then Right 
opposition inside our party in contrast to the experiences 
of the German party in 1923. 

Herein precisely is the gist of the Lessons of October. 

5. The Basic Strategicai. Mistake of the 
Fifth Congress 

We have had, beginning with the end of 1923, a whole 
series of documents of the Comintern as well as declarations 
of its leaders on the subject of the ‘‘mistake in tempo** 
committed in the Autumn of 1923, all accompanied by the 
invariable references to Marx, who, you see, also had mis¬ 
calculated in his dates. At the same time, they passed in 
deliberate silence over the question whether the “mistake in 
tempo** of the Comintern consisted in underestimating or, 
on the contrary, overestimating the proximity of the critical 
moment of the seizure of power. In conformity with the 
regime of double bookkeeping that has become traditional 
for the leadership in recent years, a blank space was left 
for either the former or latter construction. 

It is not difficult, however, to draw the conclusion from 
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the entire policy of the Comintern during this period that 
throughout 1924 and for the greater part of 1925 the 
leadership of the Comintern held the view that the high 
point of the German crisis was still ahead. The reference 
to Marx was, therefore, hardly in place. For while Marx, 
owing to his foresight, occasionally perceived the impending 
revolution closer than it really was, he never had the occa¬ 
sion of failing to recognize the lineaments of revolution 
when it stood directly before him or of subsequently stub¬ 
bornly accepting the backside for the face of the revolution, 
after the latter had already turned its rear. 

At the Thirteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U., Zinoviev, 
upon putting in circulation the equivocal formula on the 
^^mistake in tempo,” declared: 

“The Executive Committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional must say to you that should similar events repeat 
themselves, we would do the very same thing in the very 
same situation.” {Vrwoda^ Jan. 2t5, 1924.) 

This promise had the earmarks of a threat. 

On February 20, 1924, Zinoviev declared at a conference 
of the International Red Aid that the situation in the whole 
of Europe was such that “we must not expect there a period 
now, no matter how brief, of even an external pacification, 
any lull whatever. . . . Europe is entering into the phase of 
decisive events. . . . Germany is apparently marching to¬ 
wards a sharpened civil war. . . .” {Pruvda^ Feb. 2, 1924.) 

Early in February 1924, the Presidium of the E.C.C.I. 
said in its resolution on the lessons of the German events: 

“The Communist Party of Germany must not remove 
from the agenda the question of the uprising and the seizure 
of power. On the contrary [! J this question must stand 
before us in all its concreteness and urgency. . . .” {Pravda^ 
February 7, 1924.) 

On March 26, 1924, the E.C.C.I. wrote to the German 
Communist Party: 
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‘‘The mistake in the evaluation of the tempo of events 
[what kind of a mistake? L.T.] made in October 1928, 
caused the party great difficulties. Nevertheless, it is ofdy 
an episode. The fundamental estimate remains the same as 
before.” {Pravda, April 20, 1924. Our emphasis.) 

From all this the E.C.C.I. drew the following conclusion: 

“The German Communist Party must continue as hither¬ 
to to exert all its forces in the work to arm the working 
class. . . (Pravda, April 19, 1924.) 

The great historical tragedy of 1923—the surrender 
without a struggle of the great revolutionary position— 
was appraised six months later as an episode. “Only an 
episode!” Europe is still suffering today from the gravest 
consequences of this “episode.” The fact that the Comin¬ 
tern did not have to convoke a Congress for four years, 
like the fact that the Left wing was crushed in one party 
of the Comintern after the other, is in the same measure a 
result of this “episode” of 1923. 

The Fifth Congress met eight months after the defeat of 
the German proletariat, when all the consequences of this 
catastrophe were already manifest. Here it was not even 
the case of having to forecast something coming but to see 
that which is. The fundamental tasks of the Fifth Congress 
were: first, to call this defeat clearly and relentlessly by 
its name, and to lay bare its “subjective” cause, allowing 
no one to hide behind the pretext of objective conditions; 
secondly, to establish the beginning of a new stage during 
which the masses would temporarily drift away, the social 
democracy grow, and the communist party lose in influence; 
thirdly, to prepare the Comintern for all this so that it 
would not be caught unawares and to equip it with the nec¬ 
essary methods of defensive struggle and organizational 
consolidation until the arrival of a new change in the situa¬ 
tion. 

But in all these questions the Congress adopted a directly 
opposite attitude. 
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Zinoviev defined the import of tlie German events at the 
Congress in the following manner: ^‘We expected the Ger¬ 
man revolution but it did not come,” {Pravda, June 22, 
1924.) 

In reality, however, tlie revolution had the right to an¬ 
swer: did come but 3 'ou, gentlemen, arrived too late at 

the rendezvous.” 

The leaders of the Congress reckoned together with 
Brandler that we had “overestimated” the situation, when, 
in reality, “we” had estimated it far too lightly and too 
late. Zinoviev reconciled himself very easily with this so- 
called “overestimation” of his. He saw the chief evil else¬ 
where. 

“Overestimating the situation was not the worst thing. 
What is much worse, as the example of Saxony showed, is 
the fact that there arc still many social democratic survivals 
left in the ranks of our party.” {Pravda^ June 24, 1924.) 

Zinoviev did not see the catastrophe, and he was not 
alone. Together with him the whole Fifth Congress simply 
passed over this greatest defeat of the world revolution. 
The German events were analyzed principally from the 
angle of the policies of the communists ... in the Saxon 
Landtag.*® In its resolution, the Congress lauded the E.C. 
C.I. for having 

, . condemned the opportunistic conduct of the German 
Central Committee and, above all, its perverted application 
of the united front tactic during the Saxon government 
experiment.” {Pravda, June 29, 1924.) 

This is somewhat like condemning a murderer “above all” 
for failing to take off his hat upon entering the home of his 
victim. 

“The Saxon experience,” insisted Zinoviev, “created a 
new situation. It carried a threat of beginning the liquida¬ 
tion of the revolutionary tactic of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional.” {Pravda, June 24, 1924.) 
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And inAsmucli ns tlic ^^Snxon expcritnct^' was condemned 
and Brandlcr deposed, nothing else remained except to pass 
on to the next business on the agenda. 

‘^The general political perspectives,” said Zinoviev, and 
the Congress with him, “remain essentially as before. The 
situation is pregnant with revolution. New class struggles 
arc already unfolding again. A gigantic struggle is on the 
march. . . .” etc. (Pravda^ tlune 24, 1924.) 

How flimsy and unreliable is a “Leftism” that strains at 
a gnat and cooly swallows a camel. 

Those who were wide awake to the situation and pushed 
the significance of the October defeat to the foreground, 
those who pointed out the inevitable subsequent lengthy 
period of revolutionary ebb and temporary consolidation 
(“stabilization”) of capitalism (with all the ensuing polit¬ 
ical consequences), the leadership of the Fifth Congress 
endeavored to brand as opportunists and liquidators of the 
revolution. This is what Zinoviev and Bukharin set as their 
main task. Ruth Fischer, who together with them under¬ 
estimated the defeat of the previous year, saw in the Rus¬ 
sian Opposition ^^the loss of the perspective of world revolw- 
tion^ the lack of faith in the proximity of the German amd 
European revolution, a hopeless pessimism and the liquida¬ 
tion of the European revolution, etc.” {Pravda, June 25, 
1924.) 

It is needless to explain that those who were most directly 
to blame for the defeat howled loudest against the “liquida¬ 
tors,” that is, against those-who refused to label defeats as 
victories. Thus Kolarov thundered against Radek who had 
the audacity to consider the defeat of the Bulgarian party^^ 
as a decisive one: 

“The defeats of the party were decisive neither in June 
nor in September. The C.F. of Bulgaria stands firm and 
is preparing itself for new battles.” (Speech of comrade 
Kolarov at the Fifth Congress.) 
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Instead of a Marxian analysis of the defeats irrespons- 
ible bureaucratic bluster triumphing all along the line. Yet 
Bolshevik strategy is incowpatihle with smug and soulless 
Kolarovisin. 

A good deal of the work of the Fifth World Congress 
was correct and necessary. The struggle against the Right 
tendencies, which sought to raise their head, was absolutely 
urgent. But this struggle was sidetracked, confused, and 
distorted by the radically false estimate of the situation, as 
a result of which everything was jumbled and those were 
classed in the camp of the Right who were able to see better 
and more clearly the events of yesterday, today, and to¬ 
morrow. Had the Lefts of that time triumphed at the 
Third World Congress, Lenin would have been classed 
together with Levi, Clara Zi^tkin, and others in the Right 
wing on the same grounds. The ideological muddle en¬ 
gendered by the false political orientation of the Fifth 
Congress became subsequently the source of new great mis¬ 
fortunes. 

The estimate adopted by the Congress in the political 
sphere was likewise carried over completely to the economic 
field. The symptoms of the economic consolidation of the 
German bourgeoisie, which were already manifest, were 
either denied or ignored. Varga, who always dishes up the 
economic facts to conform with the current reigning polit¬ 
ical tendency, brought in a report this time, too, that . . 
there are no perspectives of the recovery of capitalism.” 
{Pravda^ June 28, 1924«.) 

But a year later, after the “recovery” had been belatedly 
rechristened “stabilization,” Varga painstakingly made the 
discovery after the event. By that time, the Opposition 
had already to bear up under the accusation of not recog¬ 
nizing the stabilization because it had the audacity to estab¬ 
lish the commencement of it a year and a half before, while 
in 1925 it already discerned tendencies undermining this 
stabilization {Whither Englandf^’’), 
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The Fifth Congress perceived political processes and 
ideological groupings as they were reflected in the distorted 
mirror of a false orientation; and this also gave birth to 
its resolution classifying the Russian Opposition as a ‘‘petty 
bourgeois deviation.” History has corrected this mistake 
in its own fashion by forcing Zinoviev, the chief prosecuting 
attorney at the Fifth Congress, to admit publicly^® two 
years later that the central nucleus of the Opposition in 
1923 had been correct in all the fundamental questions at 
issue. 

From the basic strategical mistake of the Fifth Congress 
necessarily had also to arise a lack of understanding of the 
processes occurring within the German and the international 
social democracy. At the Congress there were speeches only 
of its decay, disintegration, and collapse. Zinoviev had the 
following to say with regard to the last Reichstag elections 
in which the Communist Party of Germany received 3,700,- 
000 votes: 

“If on the parliamentary field in Germany, we have a 
proportion of 62 communists to 100 social democrats, then 
this should serve as proof to every one of how close we are 
to winning the majority of the German working class.” 
(Pravda^ June 22, 1924.) 

Zinoviev understood absolutely nothing of the dynamics 
of the process; the influence of the C.P.G. during that year 
and the following years did not grow but declined. The 
3,700,000 votes represented only an impressive remnant of 
the decisive influence that the party had had over the ma¬ 
jority of the German proletariat towards the end of 1923. 
This number would undoubtedly diminish in the subsequent 
elections. 

In the meantime, the social democracy which was going 
to pieces in 1923 like a rotted mat of straw, began to 
recover systematically after the defeat of the revolution at 
the end of 1923, to start up and to grow, and chiefly at 
the expense of communism. Inasmuch as we had foreseen 
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this—^and how could one have failed to foresee it?—our 
forecast was attributed to our “pessimism.” Is it still 
necessary now, after the last elections in May 1928 in which 
the social democrats received more than 9,000,000 votes, 
to prove that we were correct when at the beginning of 
1924* we spoke and wrote that there must inevitably follow 
a revival of the social democracy for a certain period, while 
the “optimists” who were already chanting the requiem 
over the social democracy were grossly mistaken? Above 
all, the Fifth Congress of the Comintern was grossly mis¬ 
taken. 

The second youth of the social democracy, exhibiting all 
the traits of doddering senility, is naturally not lasting. 
The demise of the social democracy is inevitable. But how 
long it will be before it dies is nowhere established. This, 
too, depends on us. To bring it closer. We must be able to 
face the facts, to recognize in due time the turning points 
of a political situation, to call a defeat a defeat, and to 
learn to foresee the coming day. 

If the German social democracy still represents a force 
of many millions today, and this, too, within the working 
class, then there are two immediate causes for it. First, 
the defeat of the German party wliich capitulated in the 
Fall of 1923, and second, the false strategical orientation of 
the Fifth Congress. 

In January 1924 the ratio between the communists and 
the social democratic voters was almost 2 to 3, but four 
months later this proportion fell badly to slightly more 
than 1 to 3; in other words, during this period, taken as a 
whole, we did not draw closer to the conquest of the majo¬ 
rity of the working class but drew further away from it. 
And this despite an indubitable strengthening of our party 
during the past year which, with a correct policy, can and 
must become the point of departure for a real conquest of 
the majority. 

We shall take the occasion later to dwell on the political 
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consequences of the position adopted by the Fifth Congress. 
But isn’t it already clear that there cannot be serious talk 
of Bolshevik strategy without the ability to survey both the 
basic curve of our epoch as a whole, and its individual seg¬ 
ments which arc at every given moment of the same impor¬ 
tance for the party leadership as railway curves are for the 
locomotive engineer? To open ivide the throttle on a steeply 
banked curve is surel^^ to run the train over the embank¬ 
ment. 

Yet, only a few months ago Pravda had to acknowledge 
more or loss distinctly the correctness of the estimate we 
made as early as the end of 1923. On January 28, 1928, 
Pravda wrote: 

‘‘The phase of a certain f ! ] apathy and depression which 
set in after the defeat of 1923 and permitted German cap¬ 
ital to strengthen its positions, is heginnvng to pass.” 

A “certain” depression which set in the fall of 1923 is 
first beginning to pass only In 1928. These words published 
after a delay of four years are a ruthless condemnation of 
the false orientation established by the Fifth Congress and 
also of that system of leadership which does not lay bare 
and illumine the errors committed but covers them up and 
thereby extends the radius of the ideological confusion. 

A draft program which passes by without evaluating 
either the events of 1923 or the basic mistake of the Fifth 
Congress simply turns its back on the real questions of a 
revolutionary strategy of the proletariat in the imperialist 
epoch. 

6. The “Democeatic-Pacifist Eea” and Fascism 

The capitulation of German communism in the Autumn 
of 1923, which removed the threatening proletarian danger 
with a minimum of civil war, inevitably had to weaken the 
position not only of the communist party but also of Fas¬ 
cism. For even a civil war in which the bourgeoisie is 
victorious undermines the conditions of capitalist exploita- 
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tion. Already at that time, that is, at the end of 1923, we 
fought against the exaggeration of the strength and the 
danger of German Fascism. We insisted that Fascism 
would be relegated to the background while the political 
stage in the whole of Europe would be occupied for a certain 
period by the democratic and pacifist groupings: the Left 
bloc in France, the Labour party in England. And the 
strengthening, of these groupings would in turn provide an 
impetus for a new growth of the German social democracy. 
Instead of understanding this inevitable process and organ¬ 
izing the struggle against it along a ti€W front, the official 
leadership continued to identify Fascism with the social 
democracy and to prophecy their joint collapse in an im¬ 
minent civil war. 

The problem of the interrelations between the United 
States and Europe was very intimately bound up with the 
question of Fascism and the social democracy. Only the 
defeat of the German revolution in 1923 made it possible 
for American capital to begin with the realization of its 
plans for the (momentarily) ^‘peaceful” subjugation of 
Europe. Under these circumstances, the American problem 
should have been considered in its full magnitude. Instead, 
the leadership of the Fifth Congress simply passed it by. 
It proceeded entirely from the internal situation in Europe 
without even noticing that the long postponement of the 
European revolution had immediately shifted the axis of 
international relations towards the side of an American 
offensive upon Europe. This offensive assumed the shape 
of an economic ^^consolidation” of Europe, its normaliza¬ 
tion and pacification, and a ^‘recovery” of democratic 
principles. Not only the ruined petty bourgeoisie but also 
the average worker said to himself: since the communist 
party failed to achieve victory, then maybe the social 
democracy will bring us not victory (nobody expects that 
of it), but a piece of bread through a revival of industry 
with the aid of American gold. It was necessary to under- 
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stand that the vile fiction of American pacifism with the 
dollar lining—after the defeat of the German revolution— 
would and did become the most important factor in the life 
of Europe, Not only did the German social democracy rise 
again, thanks to this leaven, but to a great extent also the 
French Radicals and the English Labour Party. 

As a counterpoise to this new enemy front, it should have 
been pointed out that bourgeois Europe will be able to exist 
and maintain itself only as a financial vassal of the United 
States and that the pacifism of the latter is tantamount to 
an endeavor to put Europe on hunger rations. Instead of 
making this very perspective the point of departure of the 
new struggle against the social democracy with its new 
religion of Americanism, the leadership of the Comintern 
turned its fire in the opposite direction. It imputed to us 
the asinine theory of a normalized imperialism, without wars 
and revolutions, placed on American rations. 

During the very same February sessions at which the 
Presidium of the E.C.C.I.—four months prior to the Con¬ 
gress—declared that the armed insurrection “stood con¬ 
cretely and urgently” on the order of the day for the 
German party, it also gave the following estimation of the 
situation in France, which was just at that time approach¬ 
ing the “Left” parliamentary elections: 

^^his pre-election fever also affects only the most insig¬ 
nificant and weakest parties and dead political groupingt. 
The socialist party has been aroused and stirred back to 
life under the rays of the approaching elections. . . 
(Pravda, Feb. 7, 1924.) 

At a time when a wave of petty bourgeois pacifist Leftism 
was quite obviously ascending in France, carrying away 
broad sections of the workers and weakening both the party 
of the proletariat and the Fascist detachments of capital; 
in a word, in face of the victory of the “Left bloc,” the 
leadership of the Comintern proceeded from a directly 
opposite perspective. It flatly denied the possibility of a 
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pacifist phase and, on the eve of the May 19^^^ elections, 
spoke of the Frencli Socialist Party, the Left banner-bearer 
of petty bourgeois pacifism, as an already *‘dead political 
grouping.” At that time we protested against this light- 
minded estimation of the sociaI-})atriotic party in a special 
letter addressed to the delegation of the C.P.S.U. But all 
in vain. The leadership of the Comintern stubbornly per- 
sisted in considering as ‘T^eftism” its disregard of these 
facts. Hence arose that distorted and sordid polemic, as 
always in recent years, over democratic pacifism which 
brought so much confusion into the parties of the Comin¬ 
tern. The spokesmen of the Opposition were accused of 
pacifist prejudices only because they did not share the pre¬ 
judices of the leadership of the Comintern and foresaw at 
the right time that the defeat suffered by the German prole¬ 
tariat without a struggle (after a brief strengthening of 
the Fascist tendencies), would inevitably bring the petty 
bourgeois parties to the fore and strengthen tlie social 
democracy. 

We have already mentioned above that Zinoviev, at a 
conference of the International Red Aid some three or four 
months before the victory of the Labour party in England 
and the Left bloc in France, declared in an obvious polemic 
against me: 

“In practically the whole of Europe the situation is such 
that we need expect no period now, no matter how brief, of 
even an external pacifism, or any kind of lull. . . . Europe 
is entering into the stage of decisive events. . . . Germany is 
apparently heading towards a violent civil war. . . 
(Pravda, Feb. 2, 1924.) 

Zinoviev, to all appearances, had completely forgotten 
that back at the Fourth Congress in 1922 I was successful, 
despite rather stubborn opposition by Zinoviev himself and 
Bukharin, in introducing at a commission an amendment 
(considerably modified, it is true) to the resolution of the 
Congress; this amendment speaks of the impending ap- 
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pi*o8ic\\ oS ^^piicvfkb\."<\vi\\\ocT^V\c US u y)ro\)u\j\i? 

on U\e road ol l\w vo\\l\ca\ decVine o{ the bourgeois btate 
and as a first step to t\\e rule of cominunisiii or—Fascism. 

At the Fifth Congress, which met already after the rise 
of the “Left” governments in England and France, Zino¬ 
viev recalled—very appropriately—this amendment of mine 
and proclaimed loudly as follows: 

“At the present moment the international situation is 
characterized by Fascism, by martial law, and by a rising 
wave of the white terror against the proletariat. But this 
does not exclude the possibility that in the near future the 
open reaction of the bourgeoisie will be replaced in the most 
important countries by a ‘democratic-pacifist era.’” 

And Zinoviev went on to add with satisfaction: 

“This was said in 1922. Thus the Comintern, a year and 
a half ago, definitely predicted a democratic-pacifist era.” 
{Pravda^ June 22, 1924.) 

It’s the truth. The prognosis which had so long been 
held against me as a “pacifist” deviation (as my deviation 
and not that of the historical course of development) came 
in very handy at the Fifth Congress during the honeymoon 
weeks of the MacDonald and Herriot ministries. That is 
how, unfortunately, matters stood with prognoses in gen¬ 
eral. 

We ought to add that Zinoviev and the majority of the 
Fifth Congress construed too literally the old perspective 
of the “democratic-pacifist era” as a stage on the road of 
capitalist decay. Thus Zinoviev declared at the Fifth Con¬ 
gress: “The democratic-pacifist era is a symptom of capi¬ 
talist decay.” 

And in his conclusion he said again: “/ repeat that 
precisely the democratic-pacifist era is a symptom of the 
decay and the incurable crisis [of capitalism].” (Pravda, 
July 1,1924.) 

This would have been correct had there been no Ruhr 
crisis and if evolution had proceeded more smoothly without 
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such an historical ‘‘leap.” This would have been doubly 
and trebly correct had the German proletariat achieved the 
victory in 1923. In that case, the regimes of MacDonald 
and Herriot would only have meant an English and French 
“Kerensky period.” Hut the Ruhr crisis did break out and 
posed point-blank the question of who was to be the master 
in the house. The German proletariat did not achieve the 
victory but suffered a decisive defeat and in such a way as 
was bound to encourage and consolidate the German bour¬ 
geoisie to the highest degree. Faith in the revolution was 
shattered throughout Europe for a number of years. Under 
such conditions the governments of MacDonald and Herriot 
by no means implied either a Kerensky period or generally 
the decay of the bourgeoisie. On the contrary, they would 
and could become only the ephemeral precursors of more 
serious, more solid, and more self-assured bourgeois govern¬ 
ments. The Fifth Congress failed to understand this be¬ 
cause by failing to estimate the extent of the German catas¬ 
trophe and by reducing the latter merely to a question of 
the comedy in the Saxon Landtag, it remained unaware of 
the fact that the proletariat of Europe was already in a 
political retreat all along the front, and that our task 
consisted not in an armed insurrection but in a new orienta¬ 
tion, in rear-guard engagements, and in the strengthening 
of the party’s organizational positions, above all in the 
trade unions. 

In connection with the question of the “era,” a polemic 
arose over Fascism, no less distorted and unscrupulous. 
The Opposition maintained that the bourgeoisie advances 
its Fascist shoulder only at the moment when an immediate 
revolutionary danger threatens the foundations of its re¬ 
gime and when the normal organs of the bourgeois state 
prove inadequate. In this sense active Fascism signifies a 
state of civil war on the part of capitalist society waged 
against the rebelling proletariat. Contrariwise, the bour¬ 
geoisie is forced to advance its Left, the social democratic 
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shoulder, either in a period that precedes that of the civil 
war, so as to deceive, lull, and demoralize the proletariat, or 
in a pcrioa following upon a serious and lasting victory over 
the proletariat, i.e., when it is forced to lay hold of the broad 
masses of the people parliamcntarih^ among them also the 
workers disappointed by the revolution, in order to reestab¬ 
lish the normal regime. In opposition to this analysis, 
which is absolutely irrefutable theoretically and which was 
confirmed by the entire course of the struggle, the leader¬ 
ship of the Comintern set up the senseless and over-simplified 
contention of the identity of the social democracy with 
Fascism. Proceeding from the incontestable fact that the 
social democracy is no less servile towards the foundations 
of bourgeois society than Fascism and is always ready to 
volunteer its Noske at the moment of danger, the leadership 
of the Comintern entirely expunged the political difference 
between the social democracy and Fascism, and together 
with that also the difference between a period of open civil 
war and the period of the ‘‘normalization” of the class 
struggle. In a word, everything was turned on its head, 
entangled and muddled up, only in order to maintain the 
sham of an orientation upon the immediate development 
of the civil war. Just as though nothing out of the ordinary 
had happened in Germany and Europe in the Fall of 1923; 
an episode—and that was all! 

In order to show the course and the level of this polemic 
we must quote from the article by Stalin “On the Interna¬ 
tional Situation” {Pravda^ Sept. 20, 1924): 

“Many believe,” Stalin said, polemizing against me, “that 
the bourgeoisie came to ^pacifism’ and ‘democracy’ not out 
of necessity but of its own free will, of free choice, so to 
speak.” 

This basic historico-philosophical thesis which it is 
positively embarrassing to dwell upon, is followed by two 
principal conclusions: 

“First, it is false that Fascism is only a combat organiza- 
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tion of the bourgeoisie. Fascism is not iiiercJy a military- 
technical category [ ?!]•” 

It is incomprehensible why the combat organization of 
bourgeois society must be considered a technical and not a 
political ‘‘category.*’ Hut what is Fascism? Stalin’s in¬ 
direct answer reads: *^Tbe social democracy is objectively 
a moderate wing of Fascism.” 

One might say that the social democracy is the Left wing 
of bourgeois society and this definition would be quite cor- 
rect if one does not construe it so as to over-simplify it 
and thereby forget that the social democracy still leads 
millions of workers behind it and within certain limits is 
constrained to reckon not only with the will of its bourgeois 
master but also with the interests of its deluded proletarian 
constituency. But it is absolutely senseless to characterize 
the social democracy as the ‘‘moderate wing of Fascism.” 
What becomes of bourgeois society itself in that case? In 
order to orient oneself in the most elementary manner in 
politics, one must not throw everything into a single heap 
but instead distinguish between the social democracy and 
Fascism which represent two poles of the bourgeois front— 
wrAted at the moment of danger —^but two poles^ nevertheless. 

Is it still necessary to emphasize this now, after the May 
1928 elections, characterized at one and the same time by 
the decline of Fascism and the growth of the social democ¬ 
racy, to which, incidentally, the communist party in this 
case, too, proposed a united front of the working class? 

“Secondly,” the article continues, “it is false that the 
decisive battles have already occurred; that the proletariat 
has suffered a defeat in these battles; and the bourgeoisie 
has become consolidated as a result. The decisive struggles 
have not yet taken place at all, even if [?] only because 
there have not been real Bolshevik mass parties as yet.” 

So, the bourgeoisie could not consolidate itself because 
there have been no struggles as yet, and there have been 
no struggles “even if only” because there has not yet been a 
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Bolshevik party. Thus what hinders the bourgeoisie from 
consolidating itself is . . . the nhsenre of a Bolshevik parfv. 
In reality, however, it was ])recisely tlie absence~not so 
much of the parly as of a Bolshevik loaclershii)—that helped 
the bourgeoisie to consolidate itself. If an army capitulates 
to the enemy in a critical situation without a battle, then 
this capitulation completely takes the place of a *^decisive 
battle,” in politics as in war. Back in 1850 Engels taught 
that a party which has missed a revolutionary situation 
disappears from the scene for a long time. But is there 
anybody still unaware that Engels, who lived “before im¬ 
perialism,” is obsolete today? So, Stalin writes as follows: 
“Without such [Bolshevik] parties no struggles for the 
dictatorship arc possible under the conditions of imperial¬ 
ism.” 

One is, therefore, compelled to assume that such strug¬ 
gles were quite possible in the epoch of Engels, when the 
law of uneven development had not yet been discovered. 

This whole chain of thought is crowned, appropriately 
enough, by a political prognosis: 

“Finally, it is also false . . . that out of this ‘pacifism* 
must arise the consolidation of the power of the bourgeoisie 
and a postponement of the revolution for an indeterminate 
period of time.** 

Nevertheless, such a postponement did result, not accord¬ 
ing to Stalin, it is true, but according to Engels. A year 
later, when it became clear even to the blind that the po¬ 
sition of the bourgeoisie had become stronger and that the 
revolution was adjourned for an indefinite time, Stalin set 
himself to accuse us of refusing to recognize stabilization. 
This accusation became particularly insistent in the period 
when the “stabilization** already began to crack anew, when 
a new revolutionary wave drew near in England and China. 
And this whole hopeless muddle served to fulfill the func¬ 
tions of a leading line! It should be remarked that the def¬ 
inition of Fascism and its relations to the social democracy 
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contained in the draft (Chapter 2), despite the ambiguities 
deliberately introduced (so as to tie up the past), is far 
more rational and correct than the schema of Stalin 
quoted above, which was essentially the schema of the Fifth 
Congress. Rut this insignificant step forward docs not 
solve the question. A program of the Comintern, after the 
experiences of the last decade, cannot be left without a 
characterization of the revolutionary situation, of its origin 
and disappearance, without pointing out the classic mis¬ 
takes committed in the evaluation of such a situation, with¬ 
out explaining how^ the locomotive engineer must act at the 
curves, and without inculcating into the parties the truth 
that there are such situations in which the success of the 
world revolution depends upon two or three days of 
struggle. 


7. The Right Leaven of Uetea-left Policy 

After the period of turbulent high tide in 1923, began 
the period of a long-lasting ebb. In the language of strat¬ 
egy tins meant an orderly retreat, rearguard battles, the 
strengthening of our positions within the mass organiza¬ 
tions, the re-inspection of our own ranks, and th^ cleansing 
and sharpening of our theoretical and political weapons. 
This position was branded as liquidationism. The latter 
concept, as well as other concepts of the Bolshevik lexicon 
in late years, met with the grossest abuse; there was no 
longer any teaching and training but only the sowing of 
confusion and error. Liquidationism is the renunciation of 
the revolution, the attempt to substitute the roads and meth¬ 
ods of reformism for the roads and methods of revolution. 
The Leninist policy has nothing in common with liquida¬ 
tionism; but it has just as little to do with a disregard of 
the changes in the objective situation and with maintaining 
verbally the course towards the armed insurrection after the 
revolution has already turned its back upon us, and when it 
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is necessary to resume the road of long, stubborn, system¬ 
atic, and laborious work among the masses in order to pre¬ 
pare the party for a new revolution ahead. 

On ascending the stairs a different type of movement is 
required from that which is needed to descend. Most dan¬ 
gerous is such a situation as finds a man, with the lights 
out, raising his foot to ascend when the steps before him 
lead downward. Falls, injuries, and dislocations are then 
inevitable. The leadership of the Comintern in 1924 did 
everything in its power to suppress both the criticism of the 
exiperiences of the German October arid all criticism in gen¬ 
eral. And it kept stubbornly repeating: the workers are 
heading directly for the revolution—the stairs lead upward. 
Small wonder that the directives of the Fifth Congress, ap¬ 
plied during the revolutionary ebb, led to cruel political 
falls and dislocations! 

Number 5-6 of the Information Bulletin of the German 
Opposition^^^ March 1, 1927, stated: 

“The greatest mistakes of the Lefts at this party con¬ 
gress [the Frankfurt Congress in the spring of 1924, when 
they took over the leadership], consisted in their not speak¬ 
ing relentlessly enough to the party of the gravity of the 
defeat of 1923; in their not drawing the necessary conclu- 
sionsy in not explaining to the party, soberly and without 
embellishment, the tendencies of relative stabilization of 
capitalism, and in not formulating a corresponding pro¬ 
gram for the impending period with its struggles and slo¬ 
gans, It was entirely possible to do this and to underscore 
sharply the theses of the program, as was correct and ab¬ 
solutely necessary.” (Our emphasis.) 

These lines were to us an indication at that time that a 
section of the German Left, who participated during the 
Fifth Congress in the struggle against our alleged “liquida- 
tionism,” had seriously understood the lessons of 1924-25. 
And this brought us subsequently closer on the basis of prin¬ 
ciple. 
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The key year of the sharp turn in the situation was the 
year 1924, Yet the recognition that this sharp turn had 
occurred (^^stabilization”) followed only a year and a half 
later. It is hardly astonishing, therefore, that the years 
1924-192/5 were the years of Left mistakes and putscJiist 
experiments. The Bulgarian terrorist adventure, like the 
tragic history of the Estlionian armed uprising of December 
1924, was an outburst of despair resulting from a false 
orientation. The fact that tliesc attempts to rape the his¬ 
torical process by means of a putsch were left without a 
critical investigation led to a relapse in Canton towards the 
end of 1927. In politics not even the smallest mistakes pass 
unpunished, much less the big ones. And the greatest mis¬ 
take is to cover up mistakes, seeking mechanically to sup¬ 
press criticism and a correct Marxian evaluation of the 
mistakes. 

We are not writing a history of the Comintern for the 
last five years. We bring here only a factual illustration 
of the two strategical lines at the fundamental stages of this 
period, and at the same time an illustration of the Hfelcss- 
ness of the draft program for which all these questions do 
not even exist. We cannot, therefore, give here a descrip¬ 
tion, however general, of the inextricable contradictions 
which befell the parties of the Comintern, placed between 
the directives of the Fifth Congress on the one hand and 
political reality on the other. Of course, not everywhere 
were the contradictions resolved by such fatal convulsions 
as was the case in Bulgaria and Esthonia in 1924. But 
always and everywhere the parties felt themselves bound, 
failed to respond to the aspirations of the masses, went 
about with eye-flaps, and stumbled. In the purely party 
propaganda and agitation, in the work in the trade unions, 
on the parliamentary tribune—everywhere the communists 
had to drag the heavy ball and chain of the false position 
of the Fifth Congress. Each party, to a lesser or greater 
degree, fell a victim of the false points of departure. Each 
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chased alter plianloms, ignored the real processes, trans¬ 
formed revolutionary slogans into noisy phrases, compro¬ 
mised itself in the eyes of the masses and lost all the ground 
under its feet. To crown all this, the press of the Comintern 
was, then as now, deprived of every possibility of assem¬ 
bling, arranging, and publishing facts and figures on the 
work of the communist parties in recent years. After the 
defeats, mistakes, and failures, the epigone leadersliip pre¬ 
fers to execute the retreat and to deal with opponents with 
all lights turned out. 

Finding itself in a cruel and constantly growing contra¬ 
diction with real factors, the leadership has had to cling 
ever more to fictitious factors. Losing the ground under its 
feet the E.C.C.I. was constrained to discover revolutionary 
forces and signs where there were no traces of any. To 
maintain its balance, it had to clutch at rotten ropes. 

In proportion as obvious and growing shifts to the Right 
were going on in the proletariat, there began in the Comin¬ 
tern the phase of idealizing the peasantry, a wholly uncrit¬ 
ical exaggeration of every symptom of its ‘‘break” with 
bourgeois society, an embellishment of every ephemeral 
peasant organization and a downright adulation of “pea¬ 
sant” demagogues. 

The tasl: of a long and stubborn struggle of the prole¬ 
tarian vanguard against the bourgeoisie and pseudo-peas¬ 
ant demagoguery for influence over the most disinherited 
strata of the peasant poor was being more and more dis¬ 
placed by the hope that the peasantry would play a direct 
and an independent revolutionary role on a national as 
w^ell as on an international scale. 

During 1924, i.e., in the course of the basic year of the 
“stabilization,” the communist press was filled wdth abso¬ 
lutely fantastic data on the strength of the recently organ¬ 
ized Peasants’ International. Dombal, its representative, 
reported that the Peasants’ International, six months after 
its formation, already embraced several million members. 
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Then there was enacted the scandalous incident with 
Radic, who was the leader of the Croatian “Peasants” 
Party and who, en route from Green Zagreb, tliought it 
advisable to show himself in Red Moscow in order to 
strengthen his chances to become minister in White Bel¬ 
grade. On July 9, 1924, Zinoviev in his report to the 
Leningrad party workers on the results of the Fifth Con¬ 
gress, told of his new “victory”: 

“At this moment important shifts are taking place within 
the peasantry. You have all probably heard of tlic Croatian 
Peasants’ party of Radic. Kadic is now in Moscow. He— 
is a real leader of tlie people. . . . Behind Radic stands 
united the entire poor and middle peasantry of Croatia. 

. . . Radic now has decided in the name of his party to join 
the Peasants’ International. We consider this a very 
important event. . . . The formation of the Peasants’ Inter¬ 
national is an event of the greatest importance. Certain 
comrades did not believe that a large organization would 
grow out of it. . . . Now we are getting a great auxiliary 
mass—the peasantry. . . .” {Pravda, July 22, 1924.) 

And so forth and so on, and more of it. 

The leader, LaFollette, corresponded, on the other side of 
the ocean, to the “genuine people’s leader,” Radic. The 
representative of the Comintern, Pepper, in order to set 
the “auxiliary mass”—the American farmers—into motion 
at an accelerated tempo, drew the young and weak American 
Communist Party onto the senseless and infamous adventure 
of creating a “Farmer-Labor party” around LaFollette in 
order to overthrow quickly American capitalism. 

The glad tidings of the proximity of the revolution in the 
United States based on the farmers filled the speeches and 
articles of the oflicial leaders of the E.C.C.I. at that time. 
At a session of the Fifth Congress, Kolarov reported: 

“In the United States the small farmers have founded a 
Farmer-Labor party, which is becoming ever more radical, 
drawing closer to the communists, and becoming permeated 
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with the idea of the creation of a workers’ and peAS&nts* 
government in the United States ” {Pravda^ July 6, 1924.) 

No more, no less! 

P’rom Nebraska came Green—one of the leaders of La- 
P'ollette’s organization--to the Peasants’ Congress in Mos¬ 
cow. Green also “joined” something or other, and then, 
as is customary, he later assisted at the St. Paul confer¬ 
ence'*" in laying low the communist party when it made a 
feeble attempt to proceed to the realization of Pepper’s 
great plans—the same Pepper who was counsellor to Count 
Karolyi, an extreme Left winger at the Third Congress, a 
reformer of Marxism, one of those who slit the throat of 
the revolution in Hungary. 

In its issue of August 29, 1924, Pravda complained: 

“The American proletariat en masse has not even risen 
to the level of consciousness of the need for even so colla¬ 
borationist a party as the English Labour Party is.” 

And about a month and a half previously, Zinoviev re¬ 
ported to the Leningrad party workers: 

*^Several million farmers are being voluntarily or inv6l’~ 
untarUy pushed by the agrarian crisis all at once [.^] to 
the side of the working class'^ {Pravda^ July 22, 1924.) 

“And to a workers’ and peasants’ government!” immedi¬ 
ately added Eolarov. 

The press kept repeating that a Farmer-Labor party 
would soon be formed in America, “not a purely proletarian, 
but a class” Farmer-Labor party for the overthrow of 
capitalism. What the “not a proletarian, but class” 
character was supposed to mean, no astrologist on either 
side of the ocean could possibly explain. In the long run 
it was only a Pepperized edition of the idea of a “two-class 
workers’ and peasants’ party,” of which we will have occa¬ 
sion to speak again in greater detail in connection with the 
lessons of the Chinese revolution. Suffice here to remark 
that this reactionary idea of non-proletarian but class 
parties arose entirely from the pseudo-“Left” policy of 
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1924 which, losing the ground from under its feet, clutched 
at Kadic, LuFollette, and the inflated figures of llie IV-as- 
ants’ Intevnational. 

“^Ve are now witiiesiiiiig,” retaiJed the academician of 
commonplaces, Miliutin, ‘Sin extraordinarily important 
and significant process of the splitting awav of the peasant 
masses from the hourgeoisWf of the peasanfrv on march 
against the bourgeoisie^ and of the increasing strengthening 
of the united front between tlie peasantry and tlie working 
class in the capitalist countries in struggle against the 
capitalist system.” {Pravda^ doly 27, 1924.) 

In the course of the whole year of 1924, the press of the 
Comintern did not weary of telling about the universal 
‘‘radicalization of the peasant masses,” as though something 
independent could be expected from this, in most cases, only 
imaginary radicalization of the peasants in a period when 
the workers were obviously moving to the Right, when the 
social democracy grew in strength and tlie bourgeoisie con¬ 
solidated its position! 

We encounter the same failing in jiolitical vision towards 
the end of 1927 and the beginning of 1928 with regard to 
China. After every great and deep-going revolutionary 
crisis, in whicli the proletariat sulFers a decisive and long- 
lasting defeat, tlie spurts of ferment still continue for a long 
time among the semi-proletarian urban and rural masses, 
as the circles spread in the water after a stone has fallen 
in. Whenever a leadership ascribes an independent signi¬ 
ficance to these circles and, contrary to the processes within 
the working class, interprets them as symptoms of an 
approaching revolution, bear well in mind that this is an 
infallible sign that the leadership is heading towards adven¬ 
tures, similar to those in Esthonia or Bulgaria in 1924 or 
Canton in 1927. 

During the same period of ultra-Leftism, the Chinese 
Communist Party was driven for several years into the 
Kuomintang, which was characterized by the Fifth Con- 
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gress «« a ^^sympathizing party** {Pravda, June 25, 1924), 
without any serious attempt to define its class character. 
As we proceed, we find that the idealization of “the national 
revolutionary bourgeoisie” became greater and greater. 
Thus, in the Orient, the false Left course, with its eyes shut 
and burning with impatience, laid the foundation for the 
subsequent opportunism. It was Martinov himself who was 
called upon to formulate the opportunist line. Martinov 
was all the more reliable a counsellor of the Chinese prole¬ 
tariat for having himself tailed behind the petty bourgeoisie 
during the three Russian revolutions. 

In the hunt after an artificial acceleration of the periods, 
not only were Radi2, LaFollette, the peasant millions of 
Dombal, and even Pepper clutched at, but a basically false 
perspective was also built up for England. The weaknesses 
of the English Communist Party gave birth at that time to 
the necessity of replacing it as quickly as possible with a 
more imposing factor. Precisely then was born the false 
estimate of the tendencies in English trade unionism. 
Zinoviev gave us to understand that he counted upon the 
revolution finding an entrance, not through the narrow 
gateway of the British Communist Party, but through the 
broad portals of the trade unions. The struggle to win 
the masses organized in the trade unions through the com¬ 
munist party was replaced by the hope for the swiftest 
possible utilization of the ready-made apparatus of the 
trade unions for the purposes of the revolution. Out of this 
false position sprang the later policy of the Anglo-Russian 
Committee®^ which dealt a blow to the Soviet Union, as 
well as to the English working class; a blow surpassed only 
by the defeat in China. 

In the Lessons of October^ written as early as the summer 
of 1924, the idea of an accelerated road—accelerated 
through friendship with Plircell and Cook, as the further 
development of this idea showed—^is refuted as follows: 
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^Without the party, independently of the party, skipping 
over the party, through a substitute for the party, the 
proletarian revolution can never triumph. That is the 
principal lesson of the last decade. To be sure, the English 
trade unions can become a powerful lever of the proletarian 
revolution. They can, for example, under certain conditions 
and for a certain period, even replace the workers’ Soviets. 
But they cannot play such a role without the communist 
party and certainly not against it, but only provided that 
communist influence in the trade unions becomes decisive. 
We have paid too dearly for this conclusion as to the role 
and significance of the party for the proletarian revolution 
to renounce it so lightly or even to have it weakened** 
(Trotsky, Works, Vol. Ill, part 1, p. 9.) 

The same problem is posed on a wider scale in my book 
Whither England? This book, from beginning to end, is 
devoted to proving the idea that the English revolution, too, 
cannot avoid the portals of communism and that with a 
correct, courageous, and intransigent policy which steers 
clear of any illusions with regard to detours, the English 
Communist Party can grow by leaps and bounds and mature 
so as to be equal in the course of a few years to the tasks 
before it. 

The Left illusions of 1924 rose thanks to the Right leaven. 
In order to conceal the significance of the mistakes and 
defeats of 1923 from others as well as from oneself, the 
process of the swing to the Right that was taking place in 
the proletariat had to be denied and revolutionary processes 
within the other classes optimistically exaggerated. That 
was the beginning of the down-sliding from the proletarian 
line to the centrist, that is, to the petty bourgeois line which, 
in the course of the increasing stabilization, was to liberate 
itself from its ultra-Left shell and reveal itself as a crude 
collaborationist line in the U.S.S.R., in China, in England, 
in Germany, and everywhere else. 
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8. The Period of Right-Centrist Down-Sliding 

The policy of the most important communist parties, 
attuned to the Fifth Congress, very soon revealed its com¬ 
plete inefficacy. The mistakes of pseudo-^Leftism” which 
hampered the development of the communist parties, later 
gave an impetus to new empirical zigzags: namely, to an 
accelerated sliding down to the Right. A cat burned by 
hot milk shies away from cold water-. The ‘‘Left” Central 
Committees of a number of parties were deposed as violently 
as they had been constituted prior to the Fifth Congress.** 
The adventurist Leftism gave way to an open opportunism 
of the Right-Centrist type. To comprehend the character 
and the tempo of this organizational Rightward swing, it 
must be recalled that Stalin, the director of this turn, back 
in September 1924 appraised the passing of party leader¬ 
ship to Maslow, Ruth Fischer, Treint, Suzanne Girault, and 
others, as the expression of the Bolshevization of the parties 
and an answer to the demands of the Bolshevik workers 
who are marching toward the revolution and “want revolu¬ 
tionary leaders.” 

Stalin wrote, “The last half year is remarkable in the 
sense that it presents a radical turning point in the life of 
the communist parties of the West, in the sense that the 
social democratic survivals were decisively liquidated, the 
party cadres Bolshevized, and the opportunist elements iso¬ 
lated.” (Fronda, September 20, 1924.) 

But ten months later the genuine “Bolsheviks” and “rev¬ 
olutionary leaders” were declared social democrats and 
renegades, ousted from leadership and driven out of the 
party. 

Despite the panicky character of this change of leaders, 
frequently effected by resorting to rude and disloyal me¬ 
chanical measures of the apparatus, it is impossible to draw 
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any rigorous ideological line of demarcation between the 
phase of ultra-Left policy and the period of opportunistic 
down'sliding that followed it. 

In the questions of industry and the peasantry in the 
U.S.S.R., of the colonial bourgeoisie, of “peasant” parties 
in the capitalist countries, of socialism in one country, of 
the role of the party in the proletarian revolution, the re¬ 
visionist tendencies already appeared in fullest bloom in 
1924-25, cloaked with the banner of the struggle against 
“Trotskyism,” and they found their most distinctly oppor¬ 
tunist expression in the resolutions of the conference of the 
C.P.S.U. in April 1926. 

Taken as a whole, the course to the Right was the attempt 
at a half-blind, purely empirical, and belated adaptation to 
the set-back of revolutionary development caused by the 
defeat of 1923. Bukharin’s initial formulation, as has al¬ 
ready been mentioned, was based on the “permanent” devel¬ 
opment of the revolution in the most literal and the most 
mechanical sense of the term. Bukharin granted no “breath¬ 
ing spaces,” interruptions, or retreats of any kind; he 
considered it a revolutionary duty to continue the “offen¬ 
sive” under all circumstances. 

The above quoted article of Stalin, “On the International 
Situation,” which is a sort of program and which marks 
Stalin’s d£but on international questions, demonstrates that 
the second author of the draft program also professed the 
very same purely mechanical “Left” conception during the 
initial period of the struggle against “Trotskyism.” For 
this conception there existed always and unalterably only 
the social democracy that was “disintegrating,” workers 
who were becoming “radicalized,” communist parties that 
were “growing,” and the revolution that was “approach¬ 
ing.” And anybody who looked around and tried to distin¬ 
guish things was and is a “liquidator.” 

This “tendency” required a year and a half to sense 
something new after the break in the situation in Europe 
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in 1923 so as then to transform itself, panic-stricken, into 
its opposite. The leadership oriented itself without any 
synthesized understanding of our epoch and its inner ten¬ 
dencies, only by groping (Stalin) and by supplementing 
the fragmentary conclusions thus obtained with scholastic 
schemas renovated for each .occasion (Bukharin). The po¬ 
litical line as a whole, therefore, represents a chain of zig¬ 
zags. The ideological line is a kaleidoscope of schemas 
tending to push to absurdity every segment of the Stalinist 
zigzag. 

The Sixth Congress would act correctly if it decided to 
elect a special commission in order to compile all the theories 
created by Bukharin and intended by him to serve as a basis, 
say, for all the stages of the Anglo-Russian Committee; 
these theories would have to be compiled chronologically and 
arranged systematically so as to draw a fever chart of the 
ideas contained in them. It would be a most instructive 
strategical diagram. The same also holds for the Chinese 
revolution, the economic development of the U.S.S.R., and 
all other less important questions. Blind empiricism mid-- 
tiplied hy scholasticism —such is the course that still awaits 
merciless condemnation. 

The effects of this course showed themselves most fatally 
in the three most important questions: in the internal policy 
of the U.S.S.R.; the Chinese revolution; and in the Anglo- 
Russian Committee. The effects were in the same direction, 
but less obvious and less fatal in their immediate conse¬ 
quences, in all the other questions of the policies of the 
Comintern in general. 

As regards the internal questions of the U.S.S.R., a suf¬ 
ficiently exhaustive characterization of the policy of down- 
sliding is given in the Platform of the Bolshevik-Leninists 
{Opposition)?^ We must limit ourselves here merely to 
this reference to the latter. The Platform now receives an 
apparently most unexpected confirmation in the fact that 
all the attempts of the present leadership of the C.P.S.U. 
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to escape from the consequences of the policy of the years 
1923 to 1928 are based upon almost literal quotations from 
the Platform, the authors and adherents of which are dis¬ 
persed in prisons and exile. The fact^ however, that the 
present leaders have recourse to the Platform only in sec¬ 
tions and bits, without putting two and tw'o together, makes 
the new Left turn extremely unstable and uncertain; but 
at the same time it invests the Platform with a greater 
value than ever as the generalized expression of a real 
Leninist course. 

In the Platform, the question of the Chinese revolution 
is dealt with very insufficiently, incompletely, and in part 
positively falsely by Zinoviev. Because of the decisive im¬ 
portance of this question for the Comintern, we are oblig 
to subject it to a more detailed investigation in a separate 
chapter. (See Section III.) 

As to the Anglo-Russian Committee, the third most im¬ 
portant question from the strategical experiences of the 
Comintern in recent years, there only remains for us, after 
all that has already been said by the Opposition in a series 
of articles, speeches, and theses, to make a brief summary. 

The point of departure of the Anglo-Russian Committee, 
as we have already seen, was the impatient urge to leap over 
the young and too slowly developing communist party. This 
invested the entire experience with a false character even 
prior to the general strike. 

The Anglo-Russian Committee was looked upon not as an 
episodic bloc at the tops which would have to be broken and 
which would inevitably and demonstratively be broken at 
the very first serious test in order to compromise the Gen¬ 
eral Council. No, not only Stalin, Bukharin, Tomsky, and 
others, but also Zinoviev saw in it a long lasting *^co-part- 
nership”—an instrument for the systematic revolutioniza- 
tion of the English working masses, and if not the gate, at 
least an approach to the gate through which would stride 
the revolution of the English proletariat. The further it 
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went, the more the Anglo-llussian Committee became trans¬ 
formed from an episodic alliance into an inviolable principle 
standing above the real class struggle. This became re¬ 
vealed at the time of the general strike. 

The transition of the mass movement into the open revo¬ 
lutionary stage threw back into the camp of the bourgeois 
reaction, those liberal labor politicians who had become 
somewhat lA*ft. They betrayed the genera] strike openly 
and deliberately; after which they undermined and betrayed 
the miners^ strike. The possibility of betrayal is always 
contained in reformism. But this does not mean to say that 
reformism and betrayal are one and the same thing at every 
moment. Not quite. Temporary agreements may be made 
with the reformists whenever they take a step forward. But 
to maintain a bloc with them when, frightened by the devel¬ 
opment of a movement, they commit treason, is equivalent 
to criminal toleration of traitors and a veiling of betrayal. 

The general strike had the task of exerting a united 
pressure upon the employers and the state with the power 
of the five million workers, for the question of the coal 
mining industry had become the most important question 
of state policy. Thanks to the betrayal of the leadership, 
the strike was broken in its first stage. It was a great il¬ 
lusion to continue in the belief that an isolated economic 
strike of the mine workers would alone achieve what the 
general strike did not achieve. That is precisely where the 
power of the General Council lay. It aimed w^ith cold cal¬ 
culation at the defeat of the mine workers, as a result of 
which considerable sections of the workers would be con¬ 
vinced of the ‘^correctness” and the “reasonableness” of the 
Judas directives of the General Council. 

The maintenance of the amicable bloc with the General 
Council, and the simultaneous support of the protracted 
and isolated economic strike of the mine workers, which the 
General Council came out against, seemed, as it were, to be 
calculated beforehand to allow the heads of the trade unions 
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to emerge from this heaviest test with the least possible 
losses. 

The role of the Russian trade unions here, from the rev¬ 
olutionary standpoint, turned out to be very disadvanta¬ 
geous and positively pitiable. Certainly, support of an 
economic strike, even an isolated one, was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. There can be no two opinions on that among revolu¬ 
tionists. Hut this support should have borne not only a 
financial but also a revolutionary-political character. The 
All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions should have 
declared openly to the English mine workers’ union and the 
whole English working class that the mine workers’ strike 
could seriously count upon success only if by its stubborn¬ 
ness, its tenacity, and its scope, it could prepare the way 
for a new outbreak of the general strike. That could have 
been achieved only by an open and direct struggle against 
the General Council, the agency of the government and the 
mine owners. The struggle to convert the economic strike 
into a political strike should have signified, therefore, a 
furious political and organizational war against the Gen¬ 
eral Council. The first step to such a war had to be the 
break with the Anglo-Russian Committee, which had become 
a reactionary obstacle, a chain on the feet of the working 
class. 

No revolutionist who weighs his words will contend that 
a victory would have been guaranteed by proceeding along 
this line. But a victory was possible only on this road. A 
defeat on this road was a defeat on a road that could lead 
later to victory. Such a defeat educates, that is, strength¬ 
ens the revolutionary ideas in the working class. In the 
meantime, mere financial support of the lingering and hope¬ 
less trade union strike (trade union strike—^in its methods; 
revolutionary-political—in its aims), only meant grist to 
the mill of the General Council, which was biding calmly 
until the strike collapsed from starvation and therebv 
proved its own ‘‘correctness.” Of course, the General Coun- 
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cil could not easily bide its time for several months in the 
role of an open strike-breaker. It was precisely during this 
very critical period that the General Council required the 
Anglo-Russian Committee as its political screen from the 
masses. Thus, the questions of the mortal class struggle be¬ 
tween English capital and the proletariat, between the Gen¬ 
eral Council and the mine workers, were transformed, as it 
were, into questions of a friendly discussion between allies in 
the same bloc, the English General Council and the All-Rus¬ 
sian Central Council of Trade Unions, on the subject of 
which of the two roads was better at that moment: the road 
of an agreement, or the road of an isolated economic strug¬ 
gle. The inevitable outcome of the strike led to the agree¬ 
ment, that is, tragically settled the friendly “discussion” in 
favor of the General Council. 

From beginning to end, the entire policy of the Anglo- 
Russian Committee, because of its false line, provided only 
aid to the General Council. Even the fact that the strike 
was long sustained financially by the great self-sacrifice on 
the part of the Russian working class, did not serve the 
mine workers or the English Communist Party, but the self¬ 
same General Council. As the upshot of the greatest revo¬ 
lutionary movement in England since the days of Chartism, 
the English Communist Party has hardly grown while the 
General Council sits in the saddle even more firmly than 
before the general strike. 

Such are the results of this unique “strategical maneu¬ 
ver.” 

The obstinacy evinced in retaining the bloc with the 
General Council, which led to downright servility at the 
disgraceful Berlin session in April 1927, was explained 
away by the ever recurring reference to the very same “sta¬ 
bilization.” If there is a setback in the development of the 
revolution, then, you see, one is forced to cling to Purcell. 
This argument, which appeared very profound to a Soviet 
functionary or to a trade unionist of the type of Melni- 
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chanskj, is in reality a perfect example of blind empiricism 
—^adulterated by scholasticism at that. What was the 
significance of “stabilization” in relation to English econ¬ 
omy and politics, especially in the years 1926-1927? Did 
it signify the development of the productive forces? The 
improvement of the economic situation? Better hopes for 
the future? Not at all. The whole so-called stabilization of 
English capitalism is maintained only upon the conservative 
forces of the old labor organzations with all their currents 
and shadings in the face of the weakness and irresoluteness 
of the English Communist Party. On the field of the eco¬ 
nomic and social relations of England, the revolution has 
already fully matured. The question stands purely politi¬ 
cally. The basic props of the stabilization are the heads 
of the Labour Party and the trade unions, which, in 
England, constitute a single unit but which operate through 
a division of labor. 

Given such a condition of the working masses as was 
revealed by the general strike, the highest post in the mech¬ 
anism of capitalist stabilization is no longer occupied by 
MacDonald and Thomas, but by Pugh, Purcell, Cook, and 
Co. They do the work and Thomas adds the finishing 
touches. Without Purcell, Thomas would be left hanging in 
mid-air and along with Thomas also Baldwin. The chief 
brake upon the English revolution is the false, diplomatic 
masquerade “Leftism” of Purcell which fraternizes some¬ 
times in rotation, sometimes simultaneously with churchmen 
and Bolsheviks and which is always ready not only for re¬ 
treats but also for betrayal. Stabilization is Purcellism. 
From this we see what depths of theoretical absurdity and 
blind opportunism are expressed in the reference to the 
existence of ^^stabilization” in order to justify the political 
bloc with Purcell. Yet, precisely in order to shatter the 
“stabilization,” Purcellism had first to be destroyed. In 
such a situation, even a shadow of solidarity with the 
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General Council was the greatest crime and infamy against 
the working masses. 

Even the most correct strategy cannot, by itself, always 
lead to victory. The correctness of a strategical plan is 
verified by whether it follows the line of the actual devel¬ 
opment of class forces and whether it estimates the elements 
of this development realistically. The gravest and most 
disgraceful defeat wliich has the most fatal consequences 
for the movement is the typically Menshevist defeat, due to 
a false estimate of the classes, an underestimation of the 
revolutionary factors, and an idealization of the enemy 
forces. Such were our defeats in China and in England. 

What was expected from the Anglo-Russian Committee 
for the U.S.S.R.? 

In July 1926, Stalin lectured to us at the joint plenum 
of the Central Committee and the Central Control Commis¬ 
sion as follows: 

^*The task of this bloc [the Anglo-Russian Committee] 
consists in organizing a broad movement of the working 
class against new imperialist wars and generally against an 
intervention in our country (especially) on the part of the 
mightiest of the imperialist powers of Europe, on the part 
of England in particular.” 

While he was instructing us. Oppositionists, to the effect 
that ^^care must be taken to defend the first workers’ 
republic of the world against intervention” (we, naturally, 
are unaware of this), Stalin added: 

“If the reactionary trade unions of England are ready 
to conclude a bloc with the revolutionary trade unions of 
our country against the counter-revolutionary imperialists 
of their own country, then why should we not hail such a 
bloc?” 

If the “reactionary trade unions” were capable of con¬ 
ducting a struggle against their own imperialists they 
would not he reactionary. Stalin is incapable of disting¬ 
uishing any longer between the conceptions reactionary and 
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revolutionary. He characterizes the En/^lish trade unions as 
reactionary as a matter of routine but in reality lie enter¬ 
tains miserable illusions with regard to their ^^revolutionary 
spirit.” 

After Stalin^ the Moscow Committee of our party lec¬ 
tured to the workers of Moscow: 

“The Anglo-Russian Committee can, must, and will un¬ 
doubtedly play an enormous role in the struggle against all 
possible interventions directed against the U.S.S.R. It will 
become the organizing center of the international forces of 
the proletariat for the struggle against every attempt of 
the international bourgeoisie to provoke a new war.” (The¬ 
ses of the Moscow Committee^) 

What did the Opposition reply? We said: 

“The more acute the international situation becomes, the 
more the Anglo-Russian Committee will be transformed into 
a weapon of British and international imperialism.” 

This criticism of the Stalinist hopes in Purcell as the 
guardian angel of the workers* state was characterized by 
Stalin at the very same plenum as a deviation “from Lenin¬ 
ism to Trotskyism.” 

Voroshilov: “Correct.” 

A Voice : “Voroshilov has affixed his seal to it.” 

Trotsky: “Fortunately all this will be in the Minutes.” 
Yes, all this is to be found in the Minutes of the July 
plenum at which the blind, rude, and disloyal opportunists 
dared to accuse the Opposition of “defeatism.” 

This dialogue which I am compelled to quote briefly 
from my earlier article,** “TTAaf We Gave and What We 
Got** is far more useful as a strategical lesson than the 
entire sophomoric chapter on strategy in the draft program. 
The question —what we gave (and expected) and what we 
got ?—^is in general the principal criterion in strategy. It 
must be applied at the Sixth Congress to all questions that 
have been on the agenda in recent years. It will then be 
revealed conclusively that the strategy of the E.C.C.I., 
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especially since the year 1926, was a strategy of imaginary 
sums, false calculations, illusions with regard to the enemy, 
and persecutions of the most reliable and unwavering 
militants. In a word, it was the rotten strategy of Right- 
Centrism. 

9. The Mankuverist Character of Revolutionary 

Strategy 

At first sight, it appears incomprehensible why the 
‘‘maneuvering” and “flexibility” of Bolshevik strategy are 
passed over in complete silence in the draft. Out of this 
entire vast question only a single point is taken—the point 
on agreements with the colonial bourgeoisie. 

Yet, the opportunism of the recent period, zigzagging 
ever more deeply to the Right, has advanced primarily 
under the banner of maneuver strategy. The refusal to 
concur with unprincipled compromises which, because of 
this very fact, were harmful in practise, was characterized 
as lack of “flexibility.” The majority declared its basic 
principle to be the maneuver. Zinoviev maneuvered back in 
1925 with Radic and LaFollette. Stalin and Bukharin 
thereafter maneuvered with Chiang Kai-shek, with Purcell, 
and with the kulaks. The apparatus continually maneuvered 
with the party. Zinoviev and Kamenev are now maneuvering 
with the apparatus. 

A whole corps of specialists in maneuvers for bureau¬ 
cratic requirement arose which consists predominantly of 
people who never were revolutionary fighters, and who now 
bow all the more ardently before the revolution after it has 
already conquered power. Borodin maneuvers in Canton, 
Rafes in Peking, D. Petrovsky maneuvers around the Eng^ 
lish Channel, Pepper maneuvers in the United States, but 
Pepper can maneuver in Polynesia, too; Martinov maneu¬ 
vers from a distance, but to make up for it he does it in 
every comer of the globe. Whole broods of young acadc- 
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micians in maneuvers have been brought up who approach 
Bolshevik Hexibility mainly by the elasticity of their own 
spines. The task of this school of strategy consists in ob¬ 
taining through maneuvers what can be won only through 
revolutionary class forces. Just as every alchemist of the 
Middle Ages hoped, in spite of the failure of others, to make 
gold, so the present-day strategists in maneuvers also hope* 
each in his place, to deceive history. In the nature of things, 
of course, they are not strategists but only bureaucratic 
combinationists of all statures, save the great. Some of 
them, having observed how the Master settled petty ques¬ 
tions, imagine that they have mastered the secrets of strate¬ 
gy. That is precisely the essence of epigonism. Others, 
again, obtained the secrets of combinationism at second and 
third hand, and after becoming convinced that with them 
wonders are sometimes achieved in small matters, they con¬ 
cluded that these methods are all the more applicable to 
great matters. Yet, all attempts to apply the method of 
bureaucratic combinations as being ‘‘more economic” in 
comparison with the revolutionary struggles in order to 
solve great questions, have led invariably to disgraceful 
failures, in addition to which, combinationism, armed with 
the apparatus of the party and of the state, each time broke 
the spine of the young parties and the young revolutions. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, Purcell, the kulaks— 
all these have up to now emerged as victors from the at¬ 
tempts to deal with them by means of “maneuvers.” 

Naturally, this does not mean to say that maneuvers are 
impermissible in general, that is, incompatible with the 
revolutionary strategy of the working class. But it must 
be clearly understood that maneuvers can bear only a sub¬ 
ordinated, auxiliary, and expedient character in relation to 
the basic methods of revolutionary struggle. Once and for 
all it must be grasped that a maneuver can never decide 
anything in great matters. If combinations appear to solve 
something in small affairs, it is always at the expense of 
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great matters. A correct maneuver can only facilitate the 
solution by providing the possibility of gaining time or of 
attaining greater results with smaller forces. It is im¬ 
possible to escape from fundamental difficulties by means 
of a maneuver. 

The contradiction between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie is a fundamental one. That is why the attempt 
to bridle the Chinese bourgeoisie by means of organizational 
and personal maneuvers and to compel it to submit to com- 
binationist plans is not a maneuver but contemptible self- 
deception, even though it be colossal in scope. Classes 
cannot be tricked. This applies, considered historically, 
to all the classes and it is particularly and immediately 
true of the ruling, possessing, exploiting, and educated 
classes. The world experience of the latter is so great, 
their class instinct so refined, and their organs of espionage 
so varied that an attempt to deceive them by posing as 
somebody else must lead in reality to trapping, not the 
enemy, but one’s own friends. 

The contradiction between the U.S.S.R. and the capitalist 
world is a fundamental one. There is no escape from it by 
way of maneuvers. By means of clear and candidly acknow¬ 
ledged concessions to capital, and by utilizing the contra¬ 
dictions between its various sections, the breathing spell 
can be extended and time gained, but even this, only under 
certain historical conditions, and by no means under any 
and all circumstances. It is gross self-deception to believe 
that the international bourgeoisie can be ^^neutralized” until 
the construction of socialism, that is, that the fundamental 
contradictions can be overcome with the aid of a maneuver. 
Such self-deception may cost the Soviet republic its head. 
Only the international proletarian revolution can liberate 
us from the fundamental contradiction. 

A maneuver can consist either of a concession to the 
enemy, or an agreement with a temporary and, therefore, 
always dubious ally, or a well-timed retreat calculated to 
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keep the enenij from our throat, or, finallj, the raising of 
partial demands and slogans in such succession as to split 
the enemy camp. These are the principal varieties of 
maneuvers. Others might be mentioned, secondary ones. 
But every maneuver is by its nature only an episode in 
relation to the fundamental strategical line of the struggle. 
In maneuvering with the Kuomintang and the Anglo- 
Russian Committee, these must always be kept in mind as 
the perfect examples of a Menshevik and not a Bolshevik 
maneuver. What occurred was just the reverse. What 
should have been only a tactical episode developed there 
into a strategical bne and the real strategic task (the strug¬ 
gle against the bourgeoisie and the reformists) was atom¬ 
ized into a series of second-rate and petty tactical episodes 
which, moreover, were only decorative in character. 

In a maneuver, one must always proceed from the worst 
and not the best assumptions with regard to the adversary 
to whom concessions are made, or the unreliable ally with 
whom an agreement is concluded. It must be constantly 
borne in mind that the all^^ can become an enemy on the 
morrow. This applies even to such an ally as the peas¬ 
antry : 

^‘We must be distrustful towards the peasantry, always 
organize ourselves separately from it, and be ready for a 
struggle against it, in so far as the peasantry shows itself 
to be reactionary or anti-proletarian.” (Lenin, Works^ 
Vol VI, p. 113.) 

This docs not at all contradict the great strategical task 
of the proletariat which Lenin worked out for the first time 
theoretically as well as practically with such gifted pro¬ 
fundity, the task of tearing the exploited layers of poor 
peasants away from the infiuence of the bourgeoisie and 
leading them after us. But the alliance between the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry is by no means given ready-made 
by history and it cannot be created by means of oily ma¬ 
neuvers, contemptible attempts at wheedling, and pathetic 
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declamations. The alliance between the proletariat and the 
peasantry is a question of the political relation of forces 
and consequently of the complete independence of the pro¬ 
letariat in relation to all other classes. The ally must first 
be educated. This can be achieved, on the one hand, by 
paying great attention to all its progressive and historical 
needs, and, on the other hand, by displaying an organized 
distrust towards the ally, and fighting tirelessly and relent¬ 
lessly against its every anti-proletarian tendency and 
custom. 

The import and the limits of a maneuver must always be 
clearly considered and demarcated. A concession must be 
called a concession, and a retreat a retreat. It is infinitely 
less dangerous to exaggerate one’s own concessions and 
retreats than to underestimate them. The vigilance of the 
class and the organized distrust of our own party must be 
maintained and not lulled. 

The essential instrument of a maneuver, as in every his¬ 
torical action of the working class in general, is the party. 
But the party is not simply a tractable instrument in the 
hand of the ‘^masters” of the maneuver, but a conscious 
and self-acting instrument, the highest expression of prole¬ 
tarian self-action in general. Therefore, every maneuver 
must be clearly grasped by the party itself throughout its 
application. In question here are, of course, not diplomatic, 
military, or conspiratorial secrets, that is, not the technique 
of the struggle of the proletarian state or of the proletarian 
party under capitalist conditions. In question here is the 
political content of the maneuver. That is why the whis¬ 
pered explanations to the effect that the course of 1924 to 
1928 towards the kulaks was a great maneuver, are absurd 
and criminal. There is no deceiving the kulak. He does 
not judge by words but by deeds, by taxes, prices, and net 
profit. However, one’s own party—the working class and 
the peasant poor—can very well be deceived. Nothing is 
lo calculated to disintegrate the revolutionary spirit of the 
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proletarian party as unprincipled maneuvering and com- 
bination ism behind its back. 

The most important, best established, and most unalter¬ 
able rule to apply in every maneuver reads: you must never 
dare to merge, mix, or combine your own party organiza¬ 
tion with an alien one, even though the latter be most “sym¬ 
pathetic” today. Undertake no such steps as lead directly 
or indirectly, openly or maskedly, to the subordination of 
your party to other parties, or to organizations of other 
classes, or constrict the freedom of your own agitation, or 
your responsibility, even if only in part, for the political 
line of other parties. You shall not mix up the banners, 
let alone kneel before another banner. 

It is the worst and most dangerous thing if a maneuver 
arises out of the impatient opportunistic endeavor to out¬ 
strip the development of one’s own party and to leap over 
the necessary stages of its development (it is precisely here 
that no stages must be leaped over), by binding, combining, 
and uniting superficially, fraudulently, diplomatically, 
through combinations and trickery, organizations and ele¬ 
ments that pull in opposite directions. Such experiments, 
always dangerous, are fatal to young and weak parties. 

In a maneuver, as in a battle, what decides is not stra¬ 
tegical wisdom alone (still less, the cunning of combina- 
tionists), but the relationship of forces. Even a correctly 
contrived maneuver is, generally speaking, all the more 
dangerous for a revolutionary party, the younger and 
weaker the latter is in relation to its enemies, allies, and 
semi-allies. That is why—and we arrive here at a point 
which is of paramount importance for the Comintern—^the 
Bolshevik party did not at all begin with maneuvering as 
a panacea but came to it, grew into it in the measure that 
it sunk its roots deeply into the working class, became 
strong politically and matured ideologically. 

The misfortune lies precisely in the fact that the epigones 
of Bolshevik strategy extol maneuvers and flexibility to the 
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joung communist parties as the quintessence of this stra- 
tegy, thereby tearing them away from their historical axis 
and principled foundation and turning them to unprincipled 
combinations which, only too often, resemble a squirrel 
whirling in its cage. It was not flexibility that served (nor 
should it serve today) as the basic trait of Bolshevism but 
rather granite hardness. It was precisely of this quality, 
for which its enemies and opponents reproached it, that 
Bolshevism was always justly proud. Not blissful ^^optim* 
ism” but intransigence, vigilance, revolutionary distrust, 
and the struggle for every hand’s breadth of independence 
—these are the essential traits of Bolshevism. This is what 
the communist parties of both the West and the East must 
begin with. They must first gain the right to carry out 
great maneuvers by preparing the political and material 
possibility for realizing them, that is, the strength, the so¬ 
lidity, the firmness of their own organization. 

The Menshevik maneuvers with the Kuomintang and 
the General Council are tenfold criminal because they were 
flung upon the still frail shoulders of the Communist Parties 
of China and England. These maneuvers not only inflicted 
a defeat upon the revolution and the working class but also 
crushed, weakened, and undermined for a long time to come 
the fundamental instrument of future struggle, the young 
communist parties. At the same time they have also intro¬ 
duced elements of political demoralization into the ranks of 
the oldest party of the Comintern, the C.P.S.U. 

The chapter of the draft dealing with strategy remains 
obstinately silent about maneuvering—that hobby horse of 
late years—^as if its mouth were filled with water. Indulgent 
critics may say: silence is good enough. But such rational¬ 
izing would be a great mistake. The misfortune lies in the 
fact that the draft program itself, as we have already shown 
in a number of examples and as we will show later on, also 
bears the character of a maneuver in the bad, that is, the 
combinationist sense of the word. The draft maneuvers 
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with its own party. Some of its weak spots it masks with 
the formula “according to Lenin”; others, it evades by si¬ 
lence. That is the manner in which it deals with the strategy 
of maneuvers today. It is impossible to speak on this sub¬ 
ject without touching upon the fresh experiences in China 
and England. But the very mention of maneuvers would 
conjure up the figures of Chiang Kai-shek and Purcell. The 
authors do not want this. They prefer to remain silent on 
the favorite theme and to leave the leadership of the Comin¬ 
tern a free hand. And this is precisely what must not be 
permitted. It is necessary to tie the hands of the combin- 
ationists and their candidates. This is precisely the purpose 
the program should serve. Otherwise, it would be super¬ 
fluous. 

A place must be found in the chapter on strategy for 
the fundamental rules w'^hich determine and delimit maneu¬ 
vering as an auxiliary method of the revolutionary struggle 
against the class enemy which can be only a life-and-death 
struggle. The rules noted above and based upon the teach¬ 
ings of Marx and Lenin can undoubtedly be presented in a 
more concise and precise form. But they must by all means 
be brought into the program of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional. 


10. The Stbategy of Civil Wae 

In connection with the question of the armed insurrection, 
the draft program remarks casually: 

“This struggle is subject to the rules of the art of war. 
It presupposes a military plan, an oiTensive character of 
the fighting operations, and unlimited sacrifice and heroism 
on the part of the proletariat.” 

Here the draft does not go beyond a terse repetition of 
a few casual remarks once made by Marx. In the meantime, 
we have had, on the one hand, the experiences of the Octo¬ 
ber revolution, and on the other, the experiences of the de¬ 
feat of the Hungarian and Bavarian revolutions, of the 
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struggle in Italy in 1920, the uprising in Bulgaria in Sep¬ 
tember the German movement of 1923, Eslhoiha in 

1924, the Pmglish general strike of 1926, the uprising of the 
Viennese proletariat in 1927, and the second Chinese revo¬ 
lution of 1925-27. A program of the Comintern must con¬ 
tain an infinitely more lucid and concrete characterization 
of both the social and j)olitical prerequisites of the armed 
insurrection as well as of the military and strategical 
conditions and methods that can guarantee the victory. 
Nothing exposes the superficial and literary character of 
this document so much as the fact that the chapter devoted 
to revolutionary strategy occupies itself with Cornelissen 
and the Guild socialists (Orage, Hobson, G.D.H.Cole, all 
specified by name), but gives neither a general characteri¬ 
zation of the strategy of the proletariat in the imperialist 
epoch nor a definitive exposition of the methods of the 
struggle for power on the basis of living historical material. 

In 1924, after the tragic experiences in Germany, we 
raised that question anew, demanding that the Comintern 
place on the agenda and work out the questions of strategy 
and tactics of tlie armed insurrection and of civil war in 
general. 

*^It is necessary to say bluntly that the question of the 
duration of the armed insurrection frequently has the char¬ 
acter of litmus paper with which to test the revolutionary 
consciousness of very many Western European communists 
who have not liberated themselves to this day from their 
passive, fatalistic approach to the fundamental tasks of the 
revolution. Such an approach found its most profound and 
talented expression in Rosa Luxemburg. Psychologically, 
this is perfectly comprehensible. Her formative period was 
spent mainly in struggle against the bureaucratic appara¬ 
tus of the German social democracy and the trade unions. 
She demonstrated tirelessly that this apparatus stifled the 
initiative of the masses and she saw the way out and salva¬ 
tion in a spontaneous movement from below that was to 
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overthrow all social democratic obstructions and barriers. 
A revolutionary general strike that inundates all the banks 
of bourgeois society became for Luxemburg a synonym for 
the proletarian revolution. But a general strike, be it ever 
so distinguished by mass strength, does not decide the ques¬ 
tion of power as yet, but only raises it. For the seizure of 
power, it is necessary to organize the armed insurrection 
on tlie basis of the general strike. To be sure, the entire 
development of Rosa Luxemburg tended in this direction: 
she departed from the stage before she had said her last 
words, or even her penultimate words. However, up to the 
very latest period, very strong tendencies towards revolu¬ 
tionary fatalism have prevailed within the German Commu¬ 
nist Party. The revolution is on the way, the revolution is 
nigh, the revolution will bring with it the armed insurrection 
and give us power and the party . . . will, in the meantime, 
carry on revolutionary agitation and await the results. 
Under such conditions, to put point blank the question of 
the date of the insurrection is to awake the party out of 
fatalistic passivity and to turn it towards the basic revolu¬ 
tionary task, that is, to the conscious organization of the 
armed insurrection in order to tear the power out of the 
hands of the enemy.” (Trotsky’s speech at the session of 
the Board of Military Science Society, July 29, 1924i— 
Pravda^ Sept. 6, 1924.) 

**We devote considerable time and theoretical labor to 
the Paris Commune of 1871 but completely neglect the 
struggle of the German proletariat which has already ac¬ 
quired precious experiences in civil war; for example, we 
hardly occupy ourselves at all with the experience of the 
Bulgarian uprising of last September; and finally, what is 
most astonishing, we have completely relegated the experi¬ 
ences of October to the archives. • . . 

^^The experiences of the October revolution, the only 
victorious proletarian revolution up to now, must be pains¬ 
takingly studied. A strategical and tactical calendar of 
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the October must be compiled. It must be shown, wave by 
wave, how events developed and how they were reflected in 
the party, the Soviets, the Central Committee, and the mil¬ 
itary organization. What did the vacillations inside the 
party mean? What was their specific weight in the general 
sweep of events? What was the role of the military organ¬ 
ization? That would be a work of inestimable importance. 
To defer it still further would be positively criminal.” 
(Ibid.) 

‘^What then is the task properly speaking? The task is 
to compile a universal reference book, or a guide book, or 
a manual, or a book of statutes on the question of the civil 
war and, therefore, above all on the armed insurrection as 
the highest point of the revolution. A balance must be 
drawn from the experiences, the preliminary conditions 
thoroughly analyzed, the mistakes examined* the most cor¬ 
rect operations selected, and the necessary conclusions 
drawn. Will we thereby enrich science, that is, the know¬ 
ledge of the laws of historical development, or art as the 
totality of rules of action drawn from experience? The one 
as well as the other, I believe. For our aim is a strictly 
practical one; namely, to enrich the military art of revolu¬ 
tion.” (Ibid.) 

‘‘Such ‘statutes’ will necessarily be very complex in struc¬ 
ture. First of all, there must be given a characterization 
of the fundamental premises for the seizure of power by the 
proletariat. Here we still remain on the field of revolution¬ 
ary politics; for the uprising is the continuation of politics 
—only by special means. The analysis of the premises for 
the armed uprising must be adapted to the varying types 
of countries. There are countries with a proletarian major¬ 
ity of the population and also countries with an insignifi¬ 
cant minority of the proletariat and with an absolute 
predominance of the peasantry. Between these two extremes 
lie the countries of the transitional type. As a basis for the 
analysis, therefore, at least three ‘typical’ countries must 
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be taken: the industrial country; the agrarian country; and 
the intermediate country. The introduction (treating the 
premises and the conditions for the revolution) must con- 
tain the characterization of the peculiarities of each of 
these types from the standpoint of the civil war. We con¬ 
sider the insurrection from a twofold angle. On the one 
hand, as a definite stage of the historical process, as a 
definite reflection of the objective laws of the class struggle; 
and on the other, from tlic subjective or active standpoint: 
how to prepare and carry out the insurrection in order best 
to guarantee its victory.” (Ibid.) 

In 1924, a collective work on the elaboration of the di¬ 
rectives of civil war, that is, a Marxian guide to the ques¬ 
tions of the open clashes of tlie classes and the armed 
struggle for the dictatorship, was begun by a large circle 
of individuals grouped around the Military Science Society. 
But this work soon encountered opposition on the part of 
the Comintern—this opposition was a part of the general 
system of the struggle against so-called Trotskyism; and the 
w^ork was later liquidated altogether. A more lightminded 
and criminal step can hardly be imagined. In an epoch of 
abrupt turns, the rules of the civil war in the sense pre¬ 
sented above must be part of the iron inventory of the 
entire revolutionary cadre, let alone the leaders of the 
party. These ‘‘statutes” would have to be studied constant¬ 
ly and augmented from the fresh experiences in one’s own 
country. Only such a study can provide a certain guaran¬ 
tee against steps of panic and capitulation at moments when 
supreme courage and decisiveness are required, as well as 
against adventurist leaps in periods which require prudence 
and patience. 

Had such regulations been incorporated in a number of 
books, the serious study of which is as much the duty of 
every communist as the knowledge of the basic ideas of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, we might well have avoided such 
defeats as were suffered during recent years, and which 
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were by no means inevitable, especially tbe Canton uprising 
contrived with such puerile lightniindedness. The draft 
program treats these questions in a few lines, almost as 
cliarily as it speaks of Gaiidliiism in India. Of course, a 
pro«.p*am cannot become engrossed in details. But it must 
pose a problem in its full scope and give its basic formulas, 
citing the most important achievements and mistakes. 

Quite independently of this, the Sixth Congress, in our 
opinion, must instruct the E.C.C.I. in a special resolution 
to elaborate the rules of the civil war into a manual based 
on the past experiences of victory and defeat. 

11. The Question of the Inteenal Party Regime 

The organizational questions of Bolshevism are insep¬ 
arably bound up with questions of program and tactics. 
The draft program touches this subject only in passing by 
referring to the necessity of ‘‘maintaining the strictest rev¬ 
olutionary order of democratic centralism.” This is the 
sole formula defining the internal party regime, and, besides, 
it is quite a new formula. We were aware that the party 
regime rests upon the principles of democratic centralism. 
This presupposed in theory (and was also carried out in 
practise) that the regime of democratic centralism implied 
a full opportunity for the party to discuss, criticize, express 
dissatisfaction, elect, and depose, just as it involved an iron 
discipline in action under the fully empowered leadership of 
the elective and removable directing organs. If, by democ-- 
racy was understood the sovereignty of the party over all 
its organs, then centralism meant a correctly established, 
conscious discipline that guaranteed the fighting ability of 
the party. Now, however, to this formula of the internal 
party regime which has stood the tests in the whole past, 
an entirely new criterion has been added, that of strict¬ 
est revoUitionary order** It appears that mere democratic 
centralism no longer suffices for the party but that it now 
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requires a certain revolutioTUiTy order of democratic cen¬ 
tralism. This formula simply puts the new self-suiBcing idea 
of ^^revolutionary order” above democratic centralism, i.e., 
above the party. 

What is the meaning of this idea of revolutionary order 
—and a “strictest” order at that—which stands above the 
ideas of democracy and centralism? It implies a party ap¬ 
paratus completely independent of the party or aspires to 
such an independence—a self-sufficing bureaucracy which is 
supposed to preserve “order” independently of the party 
masses and able to suspend or violate the will of the party, 
trample its statutes under foot, postpone party conventions 
or turn them into mere fictions whenever “order” requires it. 

The apparatus has aimed for a long time and by devious 
routes for such a formula as a “revolutionary order*^ raised 
above democracy and centralism. During the last two years 
we have had offered us a whole series of definitions of party 
democracy by the most responsible representatives of the 
party leadership which in essence reduced it to mean that 
democracy and centralism are simply submission to higher 
organs. Everything done in practise went far in this direc¬ 
tion. But centralism accompanied by strangled and hollow 
democracy is bureaucratic centralism. Of course, such an 
“order” must, of necessity, be camouflaged by the forms 
and rites of democracy; it must be whipped by means of 
circular letters emanating from above, and commanded to 
“self-criticize” under the threat of Article 68and it must 
continually prove that violations of democracy proceed not 
from the leading center but from the so-called “executants,” 
but there is no proceeding against the latter because every 
“executant” turns out to be a leader of all his inferiors. 

Thus, the new formula is theoretically completely absurd. 
It demonstrates by its newness and absurdity that it was 
engendered only in order to satisfy certain matured wants. 
It sanctifies the bureaucratic apparatus that created it. 

This question is indissolubly bound up with the question 
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of factions and groupings. In every controversial question 
and every difference of opinion, the leadership and the offi¬ 
cial press, not only of the C.P.S.U.but alsoof the Comintern 
and all its sections, has immediately shifted the debate over 
to the question of factions and groupings. Without tempo- 
vary ideological groupings^ the ideological life of the party 
is unthinkable. Nobody has yet discovered any other pro¬ 
cedure. And those who have sought to discover it have only 
shown that their remedy was tantamount to strangling the 
ideological life of the party. 

Naturally, groupings as well as differences of opinion are 
an ‘‘evil.” But this evil constitutes as necessary an integral 
part of the dialectic of party development as do toxins in 
the life of the human organism. 

The transformation of groupings into organized and, 
moreover, closed factions is a much greater evil. The art 
of party leadership consists precisely in preventing such a 
development. It is impossible to achieve this by a mere pro¬ 
hibition, The experience of the C.P.S.U. testifies best to it. 

At the Tenth Party Congress, under the reverberations 
of the Kronstadt uprising and the kulak mutinies, Lenin had 
a resolution adopted prohibiting factions and groupings. 
By groupings were understood not temporary tendencies 
that inevitably arise in the process of party life, but those 
self-same factions that passed themselves off as groupings. 
The party masses understood clearly the mortal danger of 
the moment and supported their leader by adopting the 
resolution, harsh and inflexible in its form: the prohibition 
of factions and factionalism. But the party also knew very 
well that this formula would be interpreted by the Central 
Committee under the leadership of Lenin; that there would 
be neither rude nor disloyal interpretation, and still less, 
any abuse of power (see the “Testament” of Lenin*®). The 
party knew that, exactly one year later, or, should one-third 
of the party request it, even a month later, it could examine 
the experiences at a new party congress and introduce any 
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necessary qualifications. The decision of tJie Tenth Party 
Congress was a very severe measure, evoked by the critical 
position of the ruling party at the most dangerous turn 
from War Communism to the N.E.P. This severe measure 
proved to be fully justified for it only supplemented a cor¬ 
rect and farsighted policy and cut the ground from under 
the groupings that had arisen prior to the transition to the 
New Economic Policy. 

But the decision of the Tenth Party Congress on factions 
and groupings, which even then required judicious interpre¬ 
tation and application, is in no case an absolute principle 
that stands above all other requirements of the party de¬ 
velopment, independent of the country, the situation, and 
the time. 

In so far as the party leadership after the departure of 
Lenin, in order to protect itself from all criticism, based it¬ 
self formally upon the decisions of the Tenth Party Con¬ 
gress on factions and groupings, it did so in order to stifle 
party democracy ever more and at the same time was less 
able to accomplish its real purpose, i.e., the elimination of 
factionalism. For the task does not consist of prohibiting 
factions but of doing away with them. Meanwhile, never 
have factions so devastated the party and disintegrated its 
unity as has been the case since Lenin’s departure from 
leadership. At the same time, never before has there pre¬ 
vailed in the party such a hundred percent monolithism, ut¬ 
terly fraudulent and serving only to cover up the methods 
of strangling the party life. 

An apparatus faction kept secret from the party arose 
in the C.P.S.U. even before the Twelfth Party Congress. 
Later it assumed the character of a conspirative organiza¬ 
tion with its own illegal Central Committee (^‘the Septum- 
virate”*^), with its own circular letters, agents, codes, and 
so forth. The party apparatus handpicks from its ranks 
a closed order which is uncontrolled and which disposes of 
the extraordinary resources not only of the party but also 
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of the state apparatus and transforms the party masses 
into a mere cover and an auxiliary instrument for its com¬ 
binatory maneuvers. 

But the more boldly this closed intra-apparatus faction 
detaches itself from the control of the party masses——ever 
more diluted by all sorts of ‘^drives’’—the deeper and more 
sharply does the process of faction division proceed) not 
only below but also within the apparatus itself. Under the 
complete and unlimited domination of the apparatus over 
the party, already accomplished at the time of the Thir¬ 
teenth Party Congress, the differences arising within the 
apparatus itself find no way out, for to appeal to the 
party for a real decision would mean to subject the appara¬ 
tus to it again. Only that apparatus grouping which is 
assured of a majority in advance is inclined to decide a 
disputed question by resorting to the methods of apparatus 
democracy^ that is, to balloting the members of the secret 
faction. The result is that inside the ruling apparatus fac¬ 
tion, antagonistic factions arise that do not strive so much 
to capture the majority within the common faction as to 
seek for support in the institutions of the state apparatus. 
As regards the majority at the party congress, the latter 
is automatically assured, for the Congress can be convoked 
whenever it is most convenient and prepared to suit. That 
is how the usurpation of the apparatus develops which con¬ 
stitutes the most terrible danger both to the party and to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

After the first “anti-Trotskyist” campaign in 1923-24 
was carried through with the aid of this apparatus faction, 
a deep schism^^ took place within the underground faction 
headed by the Septumvirate. The fundamental reason for 
this was the class dissatisfaction of the Leningrad proleta¬ 
rian vanguard with the incipient down-sliding in questions of 
internal as well as international policy. The advanced 
Leningrad workers continued in 1925 the work begun by 
the advanced workers of Moscow in 1923. But these deep 
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class tendencies could not manifest themselves openly in the 
party. They were reflected in the muffled struggle within 
the apparatus faction. 

In April 1925, the Central Committee sent out a circular 
letter to the whole party which denied the rumors allegedly 
spread by the “Trotskyists” ( !! ) that differences of opinion 
on the peasantry existed within the nucleus of the “Lenin¬ 
ists,” that is, within the factional Septumvirate. It was only 
from this circular letter that broader party cadres learned 
that such differences of opinion actually existed; but this 
did not at all prevent the leading cadre from continuing to 
deceive the party membership with the assertion that the 
“Opposition” was allegedly disrupting the monolithism of 
the ^^Leninist Guard.” This propaganda was pounding 
away at full speed when the Fourteenth Party Congress pre¬ 
cipitated upon the party the amorphous and confused dif¬ 
ferences between the two sections of the reigning faction, 
differences that were, nevertheless, profound in their class 
sources. At the very last moment before the Party Con¬ 
gress, the Moscow and the Leningrad organizations, that is, 
the two main fortresses of the party, adopted resolutions 
at their district conferences of a directly opposite char¬ 
acter. It is self-understood that both were adopted unam- 
mously. Moscow explained this miracle of ^^revolutionary 
order” by charging use of force by the apparatus in Lenin¬ 
grad, and Leningrad reciprocated by accusing Moscow. As 
though there existed some sort of impenetrable wall between 
the Moscow and Leningrad organizations! In both cases 
the party apparatus always decided, demonstrating with 
its hundred percent monolithism that in all the fundamental 
questions of party life there is no party. 

The Fourteenth Party Congress found itself compelled to 
settle new differences of opinion on various basic questions 
and to determine a new composition of the leadership behind 
the back of the unconsulted party. The Congress was left 
no alternative other than to leave this decision immediately 
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to a scrupulously handpicked hierarchy of party secreta¬ 
ries. The Fourteenth Party Congress was a new milestone 
on the road to the liquidation of party democracy by the 
methods of “order,” that is, the arbitrary power of the 
masked apparatus faction. The next stage of the struggle 
took place only a little while ago. The art of the reigning 
faction consisted of always confronting the party with an 
already adopted decision, an irreparable situation, an ac¬ 
complished fact. 

This new and higher stage of “revolutionary order,” 
however, did not by any means signify the liquidation of 
factions and groups. On the contrary, they attained an 
extreme development and sharpness within the party masses 
as well as within the party apparatus. So far as the party 
was concerned, the bureaucratic chastisement of the “group¬ 
ings” became ever sharper and here demonstrated its impo¬ 
tence, descending to the infamy of the Wrangel officer^^ and 
Article 68. At the same time, a process of new spUt within 
the reigning faction itself took place and this process is 
even now developing further. Certainly, even now there is 
no lack of mendacious demonstrations of monolithism and 
of circular letters vouching for the complete unanimity of 
the tops. As a matter of fact, all indications are that the 
muffled struggle within the closed apparatus faction, violent 
because of its impassability, has assumed an extremely tense 
character and is driving the party to some new explosion.^^ 

Such is the theory and practise of “revolutionary order” 
which is being inevitably transformed into the theory and 
practise of usurpation. 

These things, however, have not been confined to the 
Soviet Union. In 1923, the campaign against factionalism 
proceeded mainly from the argument that factions represent 
the embryos of new parties; and that in a country with an 
overwhelming peasant majority and surrounded by capital¬ 
ism, the dictatorship of the proletariat cannot allow free¬ 
dom of parties. In itself, this postulate is absolutely cor- 
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rect. But it also requires a correct policy and a correct 
iiegime. It is clear, however, that such a formulation of 
the question signified the discarding of any extension to the 
communist parties in the bourgeois states of the resolution 
adopted at the Tenth Congress of the ruling C.P.S.U. But 
a bureaucratic regime has a devouring logic of its own. If 
it tolerates no democratic control within the Soviet party, 
then it tolerates it all the less within the Comintern which 
stands formally above the C.P.S.U. That is why the leader¬ 
ship made a universal principle out of its rude and disloyal 
interpretation and application of the resolution of the 
Tenth Party Congress—which met the specific requirements 
at the time in the U.S.S.R.—and extended it over all the 
communist organizations on the terrestrial globe. 

Bolshevism was always strong because of its historical 
concreteness in elaborating organizational forms. No arid 
schemas. The Bolsheviks changed their organizational 
structure radically at every transition from one stage to 
the next. Yet, today, one and the same principle of “revo¬ 
lutionary order” is applied to the powerful party of the 
proletarian dictatorship as well as to the German Commun¬ 
ist Party which represents a serious political force, to the 
young Chinese party which was immediately drawn into the 
vortex of revolutionary struggles, and to the party of the 
U.S.A. which is only a small propaganda society. In the 
latter, no sooner did doubts arise as to the correctness of 
the methods foisted upon it by a Pepper, in command at 
the time, than the “doubters” were subjected to chastise¬ 
ment for factionalism. A young party representing a 
political organism in a completely embryonic stage, without 
any real contact with the masses, without the experience of 
a revolutionary leadership, and without theoretical school¬ 
ing, has already been armed from head to foot with all the 
attributes of a “revolutionary order,” fitted with which it 
resembles a six-year-old boy wearing his father’s accoutre¬ 
ment. 
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The C.P.S.U, has the greatest wealth of experience in 
the domain of ideology and revolution. But as the last five 
years showed, even the C.P.S.U. has been unable to live with 
impunity for a single day on the interest of its capital 
alone, but is obliged to renew and expand it constantly, and 
this is possible only through a collective w'orking of the 
party mind. And what, then, need be said of the communist 
parties in other countries which were formed a few years 
ago and are just passing through the initial stage of ac¬ 
cumulating theoretical knowledge and practical ability? 
Witliout a real freedom of party life, freedom of discussion, 
and freedom of establishing their course collectively, and 
by means of groupings, these parties will never become a 
decisive revolutionary force. 

Prior to the Tenth Party Congress which prohibited the 
formation of factions, the C.P.S.U. had existed two decades 
without such a prohibition. And precisely these two decades 
so trained and prepared it that it was able to accept and 
endure the harsh decisions of the Tenth Party Congress at 
the time of a most difficult turn. The communist parties 
of the West, however, proceed from this point at the very 
outset. 

Together with Lenin, we feared most of all that the C.P. 
S.U., armed with the mighty resources of the state, would 
exert an excessive and crushing influence upon the young 
parties of the West that w^ere just being organized. Lenin 
warned tirelessly against premature strides along the road 
of centralism, against the excessive tendencies of the E.C. 
C.I. and the Presidium in this direction and, especially, 
against such forms and methods of assistance as transform 
themselves into direct commands from which there is no 
appeal. 

The change began in 1924 under the name of “Bolsheviza- 
tion.” If by Bolshevization is understood the purging of 
the party of alien elements and habits, of social democratic 
functionaries clinging to their posts, of freemasons, pacifist- 
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democrats, idealistic muddleheads, etc., then this work was 
being performed from the very first day of the Comintern’s 
existence; at the Fourth Congress, this work with regard 
to the French party even assumed extremely sharp combat 
forms. But previously this genuine Bolshevization was in¬ 
separably connected with the individual experiences of the 
national sections of the Comintern, grew out of these experi¬ 
ences, and had as its touchstone questions of national policy 
which grew to the point of becoming international tasks. 
The ‘‘Bolshevization” of 1924 assumed completely the char¬ 
acter of a caricature. A revolver was held at the temples 
of the leading organs of the communist parties with the 
demand that they adopt immediately a final position on the 
internal disputes in the C. P. S. U. without any information 
and any discussion; and besides they were aware in advance 
that on the position they took depended whether or not they 
could remain in the Comintern. Yet, the European com¬ 
munist parties were in no sense equipped in 1924 for a 
rapid-fire decision on the questions under discussion in 
Russia where, just at that time, two principled tendencies 
were in the formative stage, growing out of the new stage 
of the proletarian dictatorship. Of course, the work of 
purging was also necessary after 1924 and alien elements 
were quite correctly removed from many sections. But 
taken as a whole, the “Bolshevization” consisted in this: 
that with the wedge of the Russian disputes, driven from 
above with the hammer blows of the state apparatus, the 
leaderships being formed at the moment in the communist 
parties of the West were disorganized over and over again. 
All this went on under the banner of struggle against 
factionalism. 

If a faction which threatens to paralyze its fighting 
ability for a long time does crystallize inside the party of 
the proletarian vanguard, the party will then naturally 
always be confronted with the necessity to decide whether 
to allot more time for a supplementary reexamination or to 
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recognize immediately that the split is unavoidable. A fight¬ 
ing party can never be the sum of factions that pull in 
opposite directions. This is incontestably true, if taken in 
this general form. But to employ the split as a preventive 
measure against differences of opinion and to lop olT every 
group and grouping that raises a voice of criticism, is to 
transform the internal life of the party into a chain of 
organizational abortions. Such methods do not promote 
the continuation and the development of the species but only 
exhaust the maternal organism, that is, the party. The 
struggle against factionalism becomes infinitely more dan¬ 
gerous than the formation of factions itself. 

At the present time, we have a situation in which the 
actual initiators and founders of almost all the communist 
parties of the world have been placed outside of the Inter¬ 
national, not excepting even its former chairman. The 
leading groups of the two consecutive stages in party devel¬ 
opment are either expelled or removed from leadership in 
almost all the parties. In Germany the Brandler group 
today still finds itself in the position of semi-party member¬ 
ship. The Maslow group is outside the party. In France 
are expelled the old groups of Rosmer, Monatte, Loriot, 
Souvarine, as well as the leading group of the subsequent 
period, Girault-Treint. In Belgium, the basic group of Van 
Overstraeten has been expelled. If the Bordiga group, the 
founder of the Communist Party in Italy, is only half ex¬ 
pelled that is to be accounted for by the conditions of the 
Fascist regime. In Czechoslovakia, in Sweden, in Norway, 
in the United States, in a wbrd, in almost all the parties of 
the world we perceive more or less similar phenomena which 
arose in the post-Leninist period.*^ 

It is incontestable that many of the expelled committed 
the greatest mistakes; and we have not been behindhand in 
pointing them out. It is equally true that many of the ex¬ 
pelled, after they were cut oflF from the Comintern, have to 
a great extent returned to their former points of departure, 
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to the Left social democracy" or syndicalism. But the task 
of the leadership of the Comintern by no moans consists in 
driving the young leaderships of the national parties into 
a blind alley every time, and thus dooming their individual 
representatives to ideological degeneration. The “revolu¬ 
tionary order” of the bureaucratic leadership stands as a 
terrible obstacle in the path of the development of all the 
parties of the Communist International. 


Organizational questions are inseparable from questions 
of program and tactics. We must take clearly into account 
the fact that one of the most important sources of oppor¬ 
tunism in the Comintern is the bureaucratic regime of the 
apparatus in the Comintern itself as well as in its leading 
party. There cannot be any doubt after the experience of 
the years 1923-1928 that bureaucratism in the Soviet Union 
is the expression and the instrument of the pressure exerted 
by the non-proletarian classes upon the proletariat. The 
draft program of the Comintern contains a correct formu¬ 
lation on this score when it says that bureaucratic perver¬ 
sions “arise inevitably on the soil of an insufficient cultural 
level of the masses and of class influences alien to the prole¬ 
tariat.” Here we liave the key to the understanding not 
only of bureaucratism in general but also of its extraordin¬ 
ary growth in the last five years. The cultural level of the 
masses, while remaining insufficient, has been rising constant¬ 
ly in this period (and this is incontestable) ; therefore, the 
cause for the growth of bureaucratism is to be sought only 
in the growth of class influences alien to the proletariat. 
In proportion as the European communist parties, i.e., 
primarily their directing bodies, aligned themselves organ¬ 
izationally with the shifts and regroupings in the apparatus 
of the C.P.S.U., the bureaucratism of the communist parties 
abroad was for the most part only a reflection and a supple¬ 
ment of the bureaucratism within the C.P.S.U. 
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The selection of the leading elements in the communist 
parties has proceeded and still proceeds mainly from the 
standpoint of their readiness to accept and approve the 
very latest apparatus grouping in the C.P.S.U. The more 
independent and responsible elements in the leadership of 
the parties abroad who refused to submit to shuffling and 
reshuffling in a purely administrative manner, were either 
expelled from the party altogether or they were driven into 
the Right (often the pseudo-Right) wing, or, finally, they 
entered the ranks of the Left Opposition. In this manner, 
the organic process of the selection and welding together of 
the revolutionary cadres, on the basis of the proletarian 
struggle under the leadership of the Comintern was cut 
short, altered, distorted, and in part even directly replaced 
by the administrative and bureaucratic sifting from above. 
Quite naturally, those leading communists who were the 
readiest to adopt the ready-made decisions and to counter¬ 
sign any and all resolutions, frequently gained the upper 
hand over those party elements who were imbued with the 
feeling of revolutionary responsibility. Instead of a selec¬ 
tion of tested and unwavering revolutionists, we have fre¬ 
quently had a selection of the best adapted bureaucrats. 

All questions of internal and international policy invari¬ 
ably lead us back to the question of the internal party 
regime. Assuredly, deviations away from the class line in 
the questions of the Chinese revolution and the English labor 
movement, in the questions of the economy of the U.S.S.R., 
of wages, of taxes, etc., constitute in themselves a grave 
danger. Rut this danger is increased tenfold because the 
bureaucratic regime binds the party hand and foot and 
deprives it of any opportunity to correct the line of the 
leading party tops in a normal manner. The same applies 
to the Comintern as well. The resolution of the Fourteenth 
Party Congress of the C.P.S.U. on the necessity of a more 
democratic and more collective leadership in the Comintern 
has been transformed in practise into its antithesis. A 
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change in the internal regime of the Comintern is becoming 
a life and death question for the international revolutionary 
movement. This change can be achieved in two ways: either 
hand in hand with a change in tlie internal regime in the 
C.P.S.U. or in the struggle against the leading role of the 
C.P.S.U. in the Comintern. Every effort must be made to 
assure the adoption of the first way. The struggle for the 
change of the internal regime in the C.P.S.U. is a struggle 
for regenerating the regime in the Comintern and for the 
preservation of the leading ideological role of our party in 
the Comintern. 

For this reason, it is necessary to expunge ruthlessly from 
the program the very idea that living, active parties can 
be subordinated to the control of the “revolutionary order” 
of an irremovable governmental party bureaucracy. The 
party itself must be restored its rights. The party must 
once again become a party. This must be afiSrmed in the 
program in such words as will leave no room for the theo¬ 
retical justification of bureaucratism and usurpatory ten¬ 
dencies. 

12. The Causes of the Defeat of the Opposition 
AND Its Peespectives 

The Left proletarian wing of the party which set down 
its views in a number of documents, the principal of which 
is the Platform of the BoUhevik-LeninisU (Opposition), 
has been subjected, beginning with the Fall of 1923 to sys¬ 
tematic, organizational campaigns of extermination. The 
methods of repression were conditioned upon the character 
of the internal party regime which became more bureau¬ 
cratic to the degree that the pressure exerted by the non¬ 
proletarian classes upon the proletariat grew stronger. The 
possibilities for the success of such methods were created 
by the general political character of the period in which the 
proletariat suffered the greatest defeats, the social democ- 
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racy came to life again, while in the communist parties the 
Centrist-opportunist tendencies grew stronger, in addition 
to which Centrism systematically slid to the Right up to the 
recent months. The first onslaught against the Opposition 
was perpetrated immediately after the defeat of the German 
revolution and served, as it were, as a supplement of this 
defeat. This onslaught would have been utterly impossible 
with a victory of the German proletariat which would have 
raised extraordinarily the self-confidence of the proletariat 
of the U.S.S.R. and therefore also its power of resistance 
to the pressure of the bourgeois classes, internally as well 
ns externally, and to the party bureaucracy which trans¬ 
mits this pressure. 

To render clearer the meaning of the regroupings that 
took place in the Comintern since the end of 1923 it would 
be highly important to examine step by step how the leading 
group explained its organizational “victories” over the 
Opposition at the various stages of its down-sliding. We 
are not in a position to do so within the framework of a 
criticism of the draft program. But it is sufficient for our 
purposes to examine how the first “victory” over the Oppo¬ 
sition in September 1924 was viewed and explained. In his 
debut article on the question of international policy, Stalin 
said the following: 

“The decisive victory of the revolutionary wing in the 
communist parties is the surest indication of the deepest 
rexfolwtionary processeg that are now taking place within 
the working class. . . 

And in another place in the same article : 

“If we add to this the fact of the complete isolation of 
the opportunist currents in the C.P.S.U., the picture is 
complete. The Fifth Congress only consolidated the victory 
of the revolutionary wing in the basic sections of the Com¬ 
munist International.” (Pravda, September 20, 1924. Our 
emphasis.) 
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Tims, the defeat of tJie Opposition in the C.P.S.U. was 
proclaimed to be the result of the fact that the European 
proletariat was going to the Left, was marching directly 
towards the revolution and was giving the revolutionary 
wing the ascendancy over the opportunists in all the sec¬ 
tions of the Comintern. Today, some five years later, after 
the greatest defeat of the international proletariat in the 
Fall of 1923, Pravda finds itself compelled to admit that 
‘‘the wave of a certain apathy and dejection which set in 
after the defeat of 1923 and which permitted German cap¬ 
ital to consolidate its position” is only now beginning to 
disappear. {Pravda^ January 28, 1928.) 

Hut, in that case, a question arises which is new for the 
present leadership of the Comintern but not for us: should 
not, then, the defeat of tlie Opposition in 1923 and the years 
that follow'cd be explained not by a Leftward swing^ but by 
a Rightward swing of the working class? The answer to 
this question is all-decisive. 

The answer given at the Fifth Congress in 1924 and later 
on in various articles and speeches was clear and catego¬ 
rical: the strengthening of the revolutionary elements 
within the labor movement of Europe, the new rising wave, 
tlic approaching proletarian revolution—all these brought 
about the “debacle” of tlie Opposition, 

Now, liowever, the sharp and prolonged turn of the polit¬ 
ical conjuncture after 1923 towards the Right and not 
towards the Left has already become a well established, 
generally recognized, and incontrovertible fact. Conse¬ 
quently, the other fact is equaUy incontrovertible, to wit, 
that the inception and intensification of the struggle against 
the Opposition and the accentuation of this struggle up to 
the point of expulsions and exile is most closely connected 
with the political process of bourgeois stabilization in 
Europe. To be sure, this process was interrupted during 
the last four years by major revolutionary events. But new 
mistakes of the leadership, even more grievous than those of 
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1923 in Germany, gave the victor 3 ^ to tiie ciiciny each time 
under the worst possible conditions for the proletariat and 
the rommirnist party and thereby created new^ sources of 
sustenance for bourgeois stabilization. The international 
revolutionary movement suffered defeats and tof-cther with 
it the Left, proletarian^ Leninist wung of the C.P.S.U. and 
the Comintern w'ent dowm in defeat. 

This explanation would be incomplete were we to overlook 
the internal process in the economic and political life of the 
U.S.S.R. arising out of this world situation; namely, that 
the contradictions on the basis of the N.E.P. were growing 
while the leadership did not correctly understand the jirob- 
lem of the economic between the citv and the 

country, underestimated the disproportions and the tasks 
of industrialization, did not grasp the significance of a 
planned economy, etc. 

The growth of the economic and political pressure of the 
bureaucratic and petty bourgeois strata within the country 
on the basis of defeats of the proletarian revolution in 
Europe and Asia—that was the historical chain which 
tightened around the neck of the Opposition during these 
four years. Whoever fails to understand this will under¬ 
stand nothing at all. 


In this analysis we have been compelled at almost every 
single important stage to oppose the line w^hich w as rejected 
under the name of Trotskyism to the line that was actually 
carried through. The meaning of this struggle in its gen¬ 
eralized aspects is distinctly clear to every Marxist. If the 
occasional and partial charges of “Trotskyism” corrobo¬ 
rated by adducing a mass of actual and imaginary quota¬ 
tions of the last twenty-five years could temporarily con¬ 
fuse, then the cohesive and generalized evaluation of the 
ideological struggle of the last five years is proof of the 
fact that two lines were at hand here. One of them was a 
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conscious and consistent line; it was a continuation and 
development of the theoretical and strategical principles of 
Lenin in their application to the internal questions of the 
U.S.S.R. and the questions of the world revolution; it was 
the line of the Opposition. The second line was an uncon¬ 
scious, contradictory, and vacillating line, sliding down in 
zigzags from Leninism under the pressure of hostile class 
forces in the period of the international political reflux; 
this was the line of the ofScial leadership. At great turning 
points men frequently find it easier to abandon their con¬ 
ceptions than the habitual phraseology. That is a general 
law of all those whose ideological colors fade. While revis¬ 
ing Lenin in almost all essential points, the leadership passed 
off this revisionism as a development of Leninism and at the 
same time characterized the international revolutionary 
essence of Leninism as Trotskyism. It did this not only in 
order to mask itself both outwardly and inwardly but also 
in order to adapt itself more easily to the process of its 
own down-sliding. 

Whoever wants to understand this will not fling at us the 
cheap reproach that wo have connected the criticism of the 
draft program with an exposure of the legend of Trotsky¬ 
ism. The present draft program is the product of an 
ideological epoch that was permeated with this legend. The 
authors of the draft were the ones who fed this legend the 
most, who always proceeded from it and utilized it as the 
measuring rod of all things. The whole draft is a reflection 
of precisely this epoch. 

Political history has been enriched by a new and extra¬ 
ordinarily instructive chapter. It might be entitled the 
chapter on the Power of Mythology, or more simply, 
Ideological Calumny as a Political Weapon. Experience 
teaches us that it is impermissible to underestimate this 
weapon. We have still far from accomplished ‘Hhe leap 
from the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom,” and 
we still live in a class society which is unthinkable without 
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obscurantism, prejudices, and superstitions. A myth that 
corresponds to certain interests or traditional customs can 
always wield a great power in a class society. But on the 
basis of a myth alone, even if it is planfully organized and 
has at its disposal all the resources of state power, no great 
policy can be carried on, least of all a revolutionary policy, 
especially in our epoch of abrupt changes. Mythology 
must inevitably become entangled in the web of its own con¬ 
tradictions. We have already mentioned a small part, 
though perhaps the most important part of these contradic¬ 
tions. Quite independently of whether external circum¬ 
stances will permit us to carry out our analysis to the end, 
we firmly take into consideration that our subjective anal¬ 
ysis will be supported by the objective analysis which his¬ 
torical events will provide. 

The radicalization of the working masses of (Europe 
which found its expression in the last parliamentary elec¬ 
tions is an indisputable fact. But this radicalization is now 
passing only through its initial stages. Such factors as the 
recent defeat of the Chinese revolution militate against the 
radicalization and drive for the most part into social demo¬ 
cratic channels. We do not at all intend to predict here 
the tempo at which this process will proceed in the near 
future. But in any case it is clear that this radicalization 
will be the harbinger of a new revolutionary situation only 
from the moment that the gravitation toward the communist 
party begins to grow at the expense of the great reserves of 
the social democracy. Such is not the case as yet. But this 
must take place with iron necessity. 

The present indefinite orientation of the Comintern leader¬ 
ship, with its internally discordant endeavors to turn the 
helm to the Left without changing the whole regime and 
putting a stop to the organizational struggle against the 
most tested revolutionary elements—^this contradictory 
orientation has arisen not only under the blows of the in¬ 
ternal economic difficulties of the U.S.S.R. which fully 
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conSrmed the prognosis of the Opposition; but it also cor¬ 
responds fully to the first stage of the radi;‘alization of the 
European working masses. The eclecticism of the policy of 
the Comintern leadership, tlic eclecticism of the draft pro¬ 
gram represent, as it ivere, a snapshot of the present con¬ 
dition of the international working class, which is driven to 
the Left by the course of development but has not yet fixed 
its course, giving more tlian nine million votes to the Ger¬ 
man social democracy. 

The further genuine revolutionary upsurge will signify a 
colossal regrouping wuthin the working class, in all its 
organizations, including the Comintern. The tempo of this 
process is still unclear but the lines along which the crystal¬ 
lization will occur are clearly discernible. The working 
masses will pass from the social democracy to the commun¬ 
ist j)arty, section by section. The axis of communist policy 
will shift over more from Right to Left. Concurrently, a 
demand will increasingly rise for the consistent Bolshevik 
line of the group that was able to swim against the stream 
despite the hailstorm of accusations and persecutions since 
the defeat of the German proletariat at the end of 1923. 

The organizational methods by which the ideas of genu¬ 
ine, unfalsified Leninism will triumph in the Comintern and 
consequently in the whole international proletariat depend 
very largely upon the present leadership of the Comintern 
and consequently directly upon the Sixth Congress. 

However, whatever be the decisions of this Congress—we 
are prepared for the worst—the general estimate of the 
present epoch and its inner tendencies and especially the 
evaluation of the experiences of the last five years indicate 
to us that the Opposition needs no other channel than that 
of the Comintern. No one will succeed in tearing us away 
from it. The ideas we defend will become its ideas. They 
will find their expression in the program of the Communist 
International. 
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Summary and Perspectives of the 
Chinese Revolution 

Its Lessons for the CoutUries of the Orient and for the 
Whole of the Comintern 


Bot.sii£vis)H and Menshevism and the Left wing of the 
German and international social democracy took definite 
shape on the analysis of the experiences, mistakes, and 
tendencies of the 1905 revolution. An analysis of the 
experiences of the Chinese revolution is today of no less 
importance for the international proletariat. 

This analysis, however, has not even begun—it is pro¬ 
hibited. The official literature is engaged in hastily selecting 
facts to suit the resolutions of the E.C.C.I., the hollowness 
of which has been completely revealed. The draft program 
dulls the sharpest points of the Chinese problem whenever 
possible, but it sets the seal of approval upon the essential 
points of the fatal line followed by the E.C.C.I. in the 
Chinese question. The analysis of the great historical 
process is replaced by a literary defense of bankrupt 
schemas. 

1. On the Nature op the Colonial Boubgeoisie 

The draft program states: “Temporary agreements [with 
the national bourgeoisie of colonial countries] are admis¬ 
sible only in so far as the bourgeoisie does not obstruct the 
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revolutionary organization of the workers and peasants and 
wages a genuine struggle against imperialism.” 

TAis formula, although it is deliberately tacked on as an 
incidental proposition, is one of the central postulates of 
the draft, for the countries of the Orient, at any rate. The 
main proposition de/xis, naturally, with the ^‘emancipation 
[of the workers and peasants] from the influence of the 
national bourgeoisie.” But we judge not from the stand¬ 
point of grammar but politically and, moreover, on the basis 
of experience, and therefore we say: the main proposition 
is only an incidental one here, while the incidental proposi¬ 
tion contains what is most essential. The formula, taken 
as a whole, is a classic Menshevik noose for the proletariat 
of the Orient. 

What “temporary agreements” are meant here? In 
politics, as in nature, all things are “temporary,” Perhaps 
we are discussing here purely practical agreements from 
one occasion to the next? It goes without saying that we 
cannot renounce in advance such rigidly delimited and rigid¬ 
ly practical agreements as serve each time a quite definite 
aim. For example, such cases as involve agreements with 
the student youth of the Kuomintang for the organization 
of an anti-imperialist demonstration, or of obtaining assis¬ 
tance from the Chinese merchants for strikers in a foreign 
concession, etc. Such cases are not at all excluded in the 
future, even in China. But in that case why are general 
political conditions adduced here, namely, “. . . in so far as 
the bourgeoisie does not obstruct the revolutionary organi¬ 
zation of the workers and peasants and wages a genuine [! ] 
struggle against imperialism”? The sole “condition” for 
every agreement with the bourgeoisie, for each separate, 
practical, and expedient agreement adapted to each given 
case, consists in not allowing either the organizations or 
the banners to become mixed directly or indirectly for a 
single day or a single hour; it consists in distinguishing be¬ 
tween the Red and the Blue, and in not believing for an 
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instant in the capacity or readiness of the bourgeoisie either 
to lead a genwine struggle against imperialism or not to ob- 
struct the workers and peasants. For practical and expedi¬ 
ent agreements we have absolutely no use for such a condi¬ 
tion as the one cited above. On the contrary, it could only 
cause us harm, running counter to the general line of our 
struggle against capitalism, which is not suspended even 
during the brief period of an “agreement.” As was said 
long ago, purely practical agreements, such as do not bind 
us in the least and do not oblige us to anything politically, 
can be concluded with the devil himself, if that is advan¬ 
tageous at a given moment. But it would be absurd in such 
a case to demand that the devil should generally become 
converted to Christianity, and that he use his horns not 
against workers and peasants but exclusively for pious 
deeds. In presenting such conditions we act in reality as 
the devil’s advocates, and beg him to let us become his god¬ 
fathers. 

By its absurd conditions, which serve to paint the bour¬ 
geoisie in bright colors in advance, the draft program states 
clearly and definitely (despite the diplomatic and incidental 
character of its thesis) that involved here are precisely 
long-term political blocs and not agreements for specific oc¬ 
casions concluded for practical reasons and rigidly confined 
to practical aims. But in such a case, what is meant by 
demands that the bourgeoisie wage a “genuine” struggle and 
that it “not obstruct” the workers? Do we present these 
conditions to the bourgeoisie itself, and demand a public 
promise from it? It will make you any promises you want! 
It will even send its delegates to Moscow, enter the Peasants’ 
International, adhere as a “sympathizing” party to the 
Comintern,** peek into the Red International of Labor 
Unions. In short, it will promise anything that will give it 
the opportunity (with our assistance) to dupe the workers 
and peasants, more efficiently, more easily, and more com- 
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pletely to throw sand in their ejes—until the iirsi - 

tunity, such as was offered in Shanghai. 

Rut perhaps it is not a question here of political oblign- 
tions exacted from the bourgeoisie which, we lepeat, it wiii 
immediately agree to in order thus to transform us into its 
guarantors before tlie w’orKing masses? Perhajis it is a 
question here of an ^‘objective” and ‘^scientific'’ evaluation 
of a given national bourgeoisie, an expert a priori “socio¬ 
logical” prognosis, as it were, of its capacity to wage a 
struggle and not to obstruct? Sad to say, as the most 
recent and freshest experience testifies, such an a prwn 
prognosis makes fools out of experts as a rule. And it 
would not be so bad, if only they alone were involved. . . . 

There cannot be the slightest doubt on tiie matter: the 
text deals precisely with long-term political blocs. It would 
be entirely superfluous to include in a program the question 
of occasional practical agreements. For this purpose, a 
matter-of-fact tactical resolution “On Our Current Tasks” 
would suffice. Involved here is a question of justifying and 
setting a programmatic seal of approval upon yesterday’s 
orientation toward the Kuomintang, which doomed the sec¬ 
ond Chinese revolution^*'^ to destruction, and which is capa¬ 
ble of destroying revolutions in the future. 

According to the idea advanced by Bukharin, the real 
author of the draft, all stakes are placed precisely upon the 
general evaluation of the colonial bourgeoisie, whose capa¬ 
city to struggle and not to obstruct must be proved not by 
its own oaths but in a rigorous “sociological” manner, that 
is by a thousand and one scholastic schemas adapted to 
opportunist purposes. 

To bring this out more clearly let us refer back to the 
Bukharin evaluation of the colonial bourgeoisie. After 
citing the “anti-imperialist content” of colonial revolutions, 
and quoting Lenin (without any justification whatever), 
Bukharin proclaims: 

“The liberal bourgeoisie in China played an objectively 
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rc‘^olutionarY role over a jieriod of a number of years, and 
not months. Then it exhausted itself. This was not all a 
political ’‘twenty-four hour'' holiday of the type of the Rus¬ 
sian liberal revolution of 19()/>.” 

Everything here is w'rong from the beginning to end. 

Lenin really tauglit us to differentiate rigidly between 
an oppressed and oppressor bourgeois nation. From this 
follow conclusions of exceptional importance. For instance, 
our attitude toward a w-ar between an imperialist and a 
coloni.'ii eour.lry. For a pacifist, such a w^ar is a war like 
any other. For a coiniiiunist, a war of a colonial nation 
against an imperialist nation is a bourgeois revolutionary 
war. Lenin tlius raised the national liberation movements, 
the colonial insurrections, and wars of the oppressed nations, 
to the level of the bourgeois democratic revolutions, in par¬ 
ticular, to that of the Russian revolution of 190f5. But 
I^enin did not at all place the wars for national liberation 
above bourgeois democratic revolutions as is now done by 
Bukharin, after his 180 degree turn. Lenin insisted on a 
distinction betw'een an oppressed bourgeois nation and a 
bourgeois oppressor nation. But Lenin nowhere raised and 
never could raise the question as if the bourgeoisie of a 
colonial or a semi-colonial country in an epoch of struggle 
for national liberation must be more progressive and more 
revolutionary than the bourgeoisie of a non-colonial country 
in the epoch of the democratic revolution. This docs not 
flow from anything in theory; there is no confirmation of it 
in history. For example, pitiful as Russian liberalism was, 
and hybrid as was its Left half, the petty bourgeois demo¬ 
crats, the Social Revolutionists and Mensheviks, it would 
nevertheless hardly be possible to say that Chinese liberalism 
and Chinese bourgeois democracy rose to a higher level or 
were more revolutionary than their Russian prototypes. 

To present matters as if there must inevitably flow from 
the fact of colonial oppression the revolutionary character 
of a national bourgeoisie is to reproduce inside out the fun- 
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damental error of Menshevism, which held that the revolu¬ 
tionary nature of the Russian bourgeoisie must flow from 
the oppression of feudalism and the autocracy. 

The question of the nature and the policy of the bour¬ 
geoisie is settled by the entire internal class structure of a 
nation waging the revolutionary struggle; by the historical 
epoch in which that struggle develops; by the degree of 
economic, political, and military dependence of the national 
bourgeoisie upon world imperialism as a whole or a particu¬ 
lar section of it; finally, and this is most important, by the 
degree of class activity of the native proletariat, and by the 
state of its connections with the international revolutionary 
movement, 

A democratic or national liberation movement may offer 
the bourgeoisie an opportunity to deepen and broaden its 
possibilities for exploitation. Independent intervention of 
the proletariat on the revolutionary arena threatens to 
deprive the bourgeoisie of the possibility to exploit alto¬ 
gether. 

Let us observe some facts more closely. 

The present inspirers of the Comintern have untiringly 
repeated that Chiang Kai-shek waged a war ^‘against im¬ 
perialism” whilst Kerensky marched hand in hand with the 
imperialists. Ergo; whereas a ruthless struggle had to be 
waged against Kerensky, it was necessary to support Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The ties between Kerenskyism and imperialism were indis¬ 
putable. One can go even still further back and point out 
that the Russian bourgeoisie “dethroned” Nicholas II with 
the blessings of British and French imperialism. Not only 
did Miliukov-Kerensky support the war waged by Lloyd 
George-Poincar^, but Lloyd George and Poincari also sup¬ 
ported Miliukov’s and Kerensky’s revolution first against 
the Czar, and later against the workers and peasants. This 
is absolutely beyond dispute. 
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But how did matters stand in this respect in China? The 
‘‘February” revolution in Cliina took place in 1911. That 
revolution was a great and progressive event, although it 
was accomplished with the direct participation of the im¬ 
perialists. Sun Yat-sen, in his memoirs, relates how his 
organization relied in all its work on the “sup])ort” of the 
imperialist states—either Japan, PVance, or America. If 
Kerensky in 1917 continued to take part in the imperialist 
war, then the Chinese bourgeoisie, the one that is so “na¬ 
tional,” so “revolutionary/’ etc., supported Wilsoi/s inter¬ 
vention in the war with the hope that the Entente would 
help to emancipate China. In 1918 Sun Yat-sen addressed 
to the governments of the Entente his plans for the economic 
development and political emancipation of China.^® There 
is no foundation whatever for the assertion that the Chinese 
bourgeoisie, in its struggle against the Manchu Dynasty, 
displayed any higher revolutionary qualities than the Rus¬ 
sian bourgeoisie in the struggle against Czarism; or that 
there is a principled difference between Chiang Kai-shek’s 
and Kerensky’s attitude toward imperialism. 

But, says the E.C.C.I., Chiang Kai-shek nevertheless did 
wage war against imperialism. To present the situation in 
this manner is to put too crude a face upon reality. Chiang 
Kai-shek waged war against certain Chinese militarists, the 
agents of one of the imperialist powers. This is not at all 
the same as to wage a war against imperialism. Even Tang 
Ping-shan understood this. In his report to the Seventh 
Plenum of the E.C.C.I. (at the end of 1926) Tang Ping- 
shan characterized the policy of the Kuomintang center 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek as follows: 

“In the sphere of international policy it occupies a pas¬ 
sive position in the full meaning of that word. ... It is 
inclined to fight only against British imperialism; so far as 
the Japanese imperialists are concerned, however, it is ready 
under certain conditions to make a compromise with them.” 
{Mirmtez of the Seventh Plenum^ E.C.CJ., Vol. I, p. 406.) 
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The attitude of the Kuomintang toward imperialism was 
from the very outset not revolutionary but entirely oppor¬ 
tunist. It endeavored to smash and isolate the agents of 
certain imperialist powers so as to make a deal with the 
self-same or other imperialist powers on terms more favor¬ 
able for the Chinese bourgeoisie. That is all. But the gist 
of tlic matter lies in the fact that the entire formulation of 
the question is erroneous. 

One must measure not the attitude of every givcm national 
bourgeoisie to imperialism “in general,^' but its attitude tc 
the immediate revolutionary historical tasks of its own 
nation. The Russian bourgeoisie was the bourgeoisie of an 
imperialist oppressor state; the Chinese bourgeoisie, a 
bourgeoisie of an oppressed colonial country. The over¬ 
throw of feudal Czarism was a progressive task in old Rus¬ 
sia. The overthrow of the imperialist yoke is a progressive 
historical task in China. Howxvcr, the conduct of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie in relation to imperialism, the prole¬ 
tariat, and the peasantry, was not more revolutionary than 
the attitude of the Russian bourgeoisie towards Czarism 
and the revolutionary classes in Russia, but, if anything, 
viler and more reactionary. That is the only way to pose 
the question. 

The Chinese bourgeoisie is sufficiently realistic and ac¬ 
quainted intimately enough with the nature of w'orld impe¬ 
rialism to understand that a really serious struggle against 
the latter requires such an upheaval of the revolutionary 
masses as would primarily become a menace to the bourgeoi¬ 
sie itself. If the struggle against the Manchu Dynasty was 
a task of smaller historical proportions than the overthrow 
of Czarism, then the struggle against world imperialism is 
a task on a much larger scale; and if w e taught the w'orkers 
of Russia from the very beginning not to believe in the 
readiness of liberalism and the ability of petty bourgeois 
democracy to overthrow Czarism and to destroy feudalism, 
we should no less energetically have imbued the Chinese 
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workers from the outset witli the same spirit of distrust. 
The new and absolutely false theory promulgated b}" Stalin- 
Bukharin about the “immanent” revolutionary spirit of the 
colonial bourgeoisie is, in substance, a translation of Men- 
shevism into the language of Chinese politics. It serves only 
to convert the oppressed position of China into an internal 
})olitical premium for the Chinese bourgeoisie, and it throws 
an adtlitional weight on the scale of the bourgeoisie against 
the scale of the trebly oppressed Chinese proletariat. 

But, we are told by Stalin and Bukharin, the authors of 
the draft program, Chiang Kai-shek’s northern expedition*^ 
roused a powerful movement among the worker and peasant 
masses. Tliis is incontestable. But did not the fact that 
(Tuchkov and Shulgin brought with them to Petrograd the 
abdication of Nicliolas II play a revolutionary role? Did 
it not arouse the most downtrodden, exhausted, and timid 
strata of the populace? Did not the fact that Kerensk 3 \ who 
but yesterday was a Trudovik,*® became the President of 
the Ministers’ Council and the Commandcr-in-Chief, rouse 
the masses of soldiers? Did it not bring them to meetings? 
Did it not rouse the village to its feet against the landlord? 
The question could be posed even more widely. Did not the 
entire activities of capitalism rouse the masses, did it not 
rescue them, to use the expression of the Commmust Mani¬ 
festo^ from the idiocy of rural life? Did it not impel the 
proletarian battalions to the struggle? But does our his¬ 
torical evaluation of the objective role of capitalism as a 
whole or of certain actions of the bourgeoisie in particular, 
become a substitute for our active class revolutionary atti¬ 
tude toward capitalism or toward the actions of the bour¬ 
geoisie? Opportunist policies have always been based on 
this kind of non-dialectical, conservative, tail-cndist ‘‘ob¬ 
jectivism.” Marxism on the contrary invariably taught 
that the revolutionary consequences of one or another act 
of the bourgeoisie, to which it is compelled by its position, 
will be fuller, more decisive, less doubtful, and firmer, the 
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more independent tlie proletarian vanguard will be in rela¬ 
tion to the bourgeoisie, the less it will be inclined to place 
its fingers between the jaws of the bourgeoisie, to see it in 
bright colors, to over-estimate its revolutionary spirit or its 
readiness tor a “united front” and for a struggle against 
imperialism. 

The Stalinist and Hukharinist appraisal of the colonial 
bourgeoisie cannot stand criticism, either theoretical, his¬ 
torical, or political. Yet this is precisely the appraisal, as 
we have seen, that the draft program seeks to canonize. 


One unexposed and uncondenined error always leads to 
another, or prepares the ground for it. 

If yesterday the Chinese bourgeoisie was enrolled in the 
united revolutionary front, then today it is proclaimed to 
have “definitely gone over to the counter-revolutionary 
camp.” It is not difficult to expose how unfounded are these 
transfers and enrollments which have been effected in a 
purely administrative manner without any serious Marxian 
analysis whatever. 

It is absolutely self-evident that the bourgeoisie in join¬ 
ing the camp of the revolution does so not accidentally, not 
because it is light-minded, but under the pressure of its own 
class interests. For fear of the masses the bourgeoisie sub¬ 
sequently deserts the revolution or openly displays its 
concealed hatred of the revolution. But the bourgeoisie can 
go over ^^defimtely to the counter-revolutionary camp,” that 
is, free itself from the necessity cf “supporting^’ the revo¬ 
lution again, or at least of flirting with it, only in the event 
that its fundamental class aspirations are satisfied either 
by revolutionary means or in another way (for instance, the 
Bismarckian way). Let us recall the history of the period 
of 1848-1871. Let us recall that the Russian bourgeoisie 
was able to turn its back so bluntly upon the revolution of 
1905 only because the revolution gave it the State Duma, 
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that is, it rticivcA U't TOuaivs aVvtreVj-vf it cvm\d \.r\ng direct 
pressure to beat on t\\e bureaucvacv and make deals witli it. 
NevcrtbeVess, wben tbe war oi revealed the inabil 

ity oi tbe “modernized” regime to secure the basic interests 
of the bourgeoisie, the latter again turned towards the revo¬ 
lution, and made its turn more sharply than in 1905. 

Can anyone* maintain that the revolution of 1925-1927 
in China has at least partly satisfied the basic interests of 
Chinese capitalism? No. China is today just as far removed 
from real national unity and from tariff autonomy as it was 
prior to 1925/® Yet, the creation of a unified domestic mar¬ 
ket and its protection from cheaper foreign goods is a life- 
and-death question for the Cliinese bourgeoisie, a question 
second in importance only to that of maintaining the basis 
of its class domination over the proletariat and the peasant 
poor. But, for the Japanese and the British bourgeoisie the 
maintenance of the colonial status of China is likewise a 
question of no less importance than economic autonomy is 
for the Chinese bourgeoisie. That is why there will still be 
not a few Leftward zigzags in the policy of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. There will be no lack of temptations in the 
future for the amateurs of the ^^national united front.” To 
tell the Chinese communists today that their alliance with 
the bourgeoisie from 1924 to the end of 1927 was correct 
but that it is worthless now because the bourgeoisie has 
definitely gone over to the counter-revolutionary camp, is 
to disarm the Chinese communists once again in face of the 
coming objective changes in the situation and the inevitable 
Leftward zigzags of the Chinese bourgeoisie. The war now 
being conducted by Chiang Kai-shek against the North al¬ 
ready overthrows completely the mechanical schema of the 
authors of the draft program. 


But the principled error of the official formulation of the 
question will doubtless appear more glaringly, more con- 
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vincingly, and inoro incoiitrovertihjy if wc recall the fVu r. 
Mdiich is still fresh in our minds, and which is of no httjr 
importance, namely, that Czarist ItusMa was a conibination 
of oppressor and oppressed nations^ that is of Great lius^ 
sians and foreigners/* many of wIjou; were in a completely 
colonial or semi-colonial status. Lenm not only demanded 
that the greatest attention be paid to the national problem 
of tlic peoples in Czarist Russia but also proclaimed 
(against Bukh/irin and others) that i\ was tlie elementary 
duty of the proletariat of the dominant nation to support 
the struggle of tlie oppressed nations for their self-deter¬ 
mination, up to and including separation. But did the 
party conclude from this that the bourgeoisie of tlie nation¬ 
alities oppressed by Czarism (the Poles, Ukrainians, Tar¬ 
tars, Jews, Armenians, and others) were more progressive, 
more radical, and more revolutionary than the Russian 
bourgeoisie.? Historical experience bears out the fact that 
the Polish bourgeoisie—^notwithstanding the fact that it 
suffered both from the yoke of the autocracy and from na¬ 
tional oppression—was more reactionary than the Russian 
bourgeoisie and, in the State Dumas, always gravitated not 
tow'ards the Cadets but towards the Octobrists. The same 
is true of the Tartar bourgeoisie. The fact that the Jews 
had absolutely no rights whatever did not ]}revent the Jew¬ 
ish bourgeoisie from being even more cowardly, more reac¬ 
tionary, and more vile that the Russian bourgeoisie. Or 
perhaps the Esthonian bourgeoisie, the Lettish, the Georg¬ 
ian, or the Armenian bourgeoisie were more revolutionary 
than the Great Russian bourgeoisie? How could anyone 
forget such historical lessons 1 

Or should w^e perhaps recognize today, after the event, 
that Bolshevism was wrong when—in contradistinction to 
the Bund, the Dashnaks, the P.P.S.ers,'"^** the Georgian and 
other Mensheviks—^it called upon the workers of all the op¬ 
pressed nationalities, of all the colonial peoples in Czarist 
Russia, at the very dawn of the bourgeois democratic revo- 
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lution, to dissociate themselves and form their OWQ autono¬ 
mous class organizations, to brealc ruthlessly all orgamza- 
tional ties not only with the liberal bourgeois, but also with 
the revolutionary petty bourgeois parties, to win over tbc 
working class in the struggle against these parties, and 
through the workers fight against these parties for influence 
over tlie peasantry ? Did we not commit here a ‘‘Trotskyist’’ 
mistake? Did we not skip over, in relation to these op¬ 
pressed, and in many cases very backward nations, the 
phase of development corresponding to the Kuomintang? 

As a matter of fact how easily one could construct a 
theory that the P.P.S., Dashnak-Tsutiun, the Bund, etc., 
were “peculiar” forms of the necessary collaboration of the 
various classes in the struggle against the autocracy and 
against national oppression How can such historical les¬ 
sons be forgotten? 

For a Marxist it was clear even prior to the Chinese 
events of the last three years—^and today it should be clear 
even to the blind—that foreign imperialism, as a direct fac¬ 
tor in the internal life of China, renders the Chinese Miliu¬ 
kovs and Chinese Kerenskys in the final analysis even more 
vile than their Russian prototypes. It is not for nothing 
that the very first manifesto issued by our party proclaimed 
that the further East we go, the lower and viler becomes the 
bourgeoisie, the greater are the tasks that fall upon the 
proletariat. This historical “law” fully applies to China as 
well. 

“Our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, the workers 
must support the bourgeoisie—say the worthless politicians 
from the camp of the liquidators. Our revolution is a bour¬ 
geois revolution, say we who are Marxists. The workers 
must open the eyes of the people to the fraud of the bour¬ 
geois politicians, teach them not to place trust in promises 
and to rely on their OWN forces, on their OWN organiza¬ 
tion, on their OWN unity, and on their OWN weapons 
alone.” (Lenin, Works^ Veil. XIV, part 1, p. 11.) 
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This Leninist thesis is compulsory for the Orient as a 
whole. It must by all means find a place in the program 
of the Comintern. 

2. The Stages of the Chinese Revolution 

The first stage of the Kuomintang was the period of 
domination of the national bourgeoisie under the apologetic 
label of a ‘‘bloc of four classes.’* The second period, after 
Chiang Kai-shek’s coup d'etat^ was an experiment of paral¬ 
lel and “independent” domination of Chinese Kerenskyism, 
in the shape of the Hankow government®^ of the “Left” 
Wang Ching-wei. While the Russian Narodniks,®® together 
with the Mensheviks, lent to their short-lived “dictatorship” 
the form of an open dual power, the Chinese “revolutionary 
democracy” did not even reach that stage. And inasmuch 
as history in general does not work to order, there only 
remains for us to understand that there is not and will not 
be any other “democratic dictatorship” except the dictator¬ 
ship exercised by the Koumintang since 1925. This 
remains equally true regardless of whether the semi-unifica¬ 
tion of China accomplished by the Kuomintang is main¬ 
tained in the immediate future or the country is again 
dismembered. But precisely at a time when the class 
dialectics of the revolution, having spent all its other re¬ 
sources, clearly and conclusively put on the order of the day 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, leading the countless 
millions of oppressed and disinherited in city and village, the 
E.C.C.I. advanced the slogan of a democratic (i.e., bour¬ 
geois democratic) dictatorship of the workers and peasants. 
The reply to this formula was the Canton insurrection®* 
which, with all its prematurity, with all the adventurism of 
its leadership, raised the curtain of a new stage, or, more 
correctly, of the coming third Chinese revolution. It is nec¬ 
essary to dwell on this point in some detail. 
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Seeking to insure themselves against their past sins, the 
leadership monstrously forced the course of events at the 
end of last year and brought about the Canton miscarriage. 
However, even a miscarriage can teach us a good deal con¬ 
cerning the organism of the mother and the process of 
gestation. The tremendous and, from the standpoint of 
theory, truly decisive significance of the Canton events for 
the fundamental problems of the Chinese revolution is con¬ 
ditioned precisely upon the fact that we have here a pheno¬ 
menon rare in history and politics, a virtual laboratory 
experiment on a colossal scale. We have paid for it dearly, 
but this obliges us all the more to assimilate its lessons. 

One of the fighting slogans of the Canton insurrection, 
according to the account in Pravda (No. 31), was the cr}' 
“Down with the Kuomintang!” The Kuomintang banners 
and insignia were torn down and trampled underfoot. But 
even after the “betrayal” of Chiang Kai-shek, and the sub¬ 
sequent “betrayal” of Wang Ching-wei (betrayals not of 
their own class, but of our . . . illusions), the E.C.C.I. had 
issued the solemn vow that: “We will not surrender the 
banner of the KuomintangThe workers of Canton out¬ 
lawed the Kuomintang party, declaring all of its tendencies 
illegal. This means that for the solution of the basic na¬ 
tional tasks, not only the big bourgeoisie but also the petty 
burgeoisie was incapable of producing a political force, a 
party, or a faction, in conjunction with which the party of 
the proletariat might be able to solve the tasks of the bour¬ 
geois democratic revolution. The key to the situation lies 
precisely in the fact that the task of winning the movement 
of the poor peasants already fell entirely upon the shotdders 
of the proletariat^ and directly upon the communist party; 
and that the approach to a genuine solution of the bour¬ 
geois-democratic tasks of the revolution necessitated the 
concentration of all power in the hands of the proletariat. 

Pravda carried the following report about the policies of 
the short-lived Canton Soviet government: 
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the interests of the workers, the Canton Soviet issued 
decrees establishing . . . workers' control of industry 
through the factory conunittees . . . the nationalization of 
big industry^ transportation, and banks.” 

Further on such measures arc mentioned as: *‘The con¬ 
fiscation of all dwellings of the big bourgeoisie for the 
benefit of the toilers. . • 

Thus it was the Canton workers who were in power and, 
moreover, the government was actually in the hands of the 
communist party. The program of the new state power 
consisted not only in the confiscation of whatever feudal 
estates there may be in Kwangtung in general; not only in 
the establishment of the workers' control of production; but 
also in the nationalization of big industry, banks, and trans¬ 
portation, and even the confiscation of bourgeois dwellings 
and all bourgeois property for the benefit of the toilers. 
The question arises: if these are the methods of a bour¬ 
geois revolution then what should the proletarian revolution 
in China look like? 

Notwithstanding the fact that the directives of the 
E.C.C.I. had nothing to say on the subject of the proleta¬ 
rian dictatorship and socialist measures; notwithstanding 
the fact that Canton is more petty bourgeois in character 
than Shanghai, Hankow, and other industrial centers of the 
country, the revolutionary overturn effected against the 
Kuomintang led automatically to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which, at its very first steps, found itself com¬ 
pelled by the entire situation to resort to more radical 
measures than those with which the October Revolution 
began. And this fact, despite its paradoxical appearance, 
flows quite lawfully from the social relations of China as 
well as from the entire development of the revolution. 

Large and middle scale landed estates (such as obtain 
in China) are most closely interlinked with city capital, in¬ 
cluding foreign capital. There is no caste of feudal land¬ 
lords in China in opposition to the bourgeoisie. The most 
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widespread, common, and hated exploiter in the village is the 
kulak-nsurer, the agent of finance capital in tlie cities. The 
agrarian revolution is therefore just as much anti-feudal as 
it is anti-bourgeois in character. In China, there will be 
practically no such stage as the first stage of our October 
revolution in which the kulak marched with the middle and 
poor peasant, frequently at their head, against tlie landlord. 
The agrarian revolution in China signifies from the outset, 
as it will signify subsequently, an uprising not only against 
the few genuine feudal landlords and the bureaucracy, but 
also against the kulaks and usurers. Tf in our country the 
poor peasant committees appeared on tlie scene only during 
the second stage of the October revolution, in tlie middle of 
1918, in China, on the contrary, they will, in one form or 
another, appear on the scene as soon as the agrarian move¬ 
ment revives. The drive on the rich peasant wall be the first 
and not the second step of the Chinese October. 

The agrarian revolution, however, is not the sole content 
of the present historical struggle in China. The most ex¬ 
treme agrarian revolution, the general division of land 
(which will naturally be supported by the communist party 
to the very end), will not by itself provide a way out of the 
economic blind alley. China requires just as urgently na¬ 
tional unity and economic sovereignty, that is, customs 
autonomy, or more correctly, a monopoly of foreign trade. 
And this means emancipation from world imperialism — 
imperialism for which China remains the most important 
prospective source not only of enrichment but also of actual 
existence, constituting a safety valve against the internal 
explosions of European capitalism today and American 
capitalism tomorrow. This is what predetermines the gigan¬ 
tic scope and monstrous sharpness of the struggle that faces 
the masses of China, all the luoie so now when the depth of 
the stream of the struggle has already been plumbed and 
felt by all of its participants. 
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Tlje enormous role of foreign capital in Cliinese industry 
and its way of relying directly in defense of its plunder on 
its own “national” bayonets/’*' render the program of work¬ 
ers’ control in China even less realizable than it was in our 
country. The direct expropriation first of the foreign cap¬ 
italist and then of the Chinese capitalist enterprises will 
most likely be made imperative by the course of the struggle, 
on the day after the victorious insurrection. 

Those objective socio-historical causes which pre-deter- 
mined the “October” outcome of the Russian revolution rise 
before us in China in a still more accentuated form. The 
bourgeois and proletarian poles of the Chinese nation stand 
opposed to each other even more irreconcilably, if this is at 
all possible, than they did in Russia, since, on the one hand, 
the Chinese bourgeoisie is directly bound up with foreign 
inuperialism and the latter’s military machine, and since, on 
the other hand, the Chinese proletariat has from the very 
beginning established a close bond with the Comintern and 
the Soviet Union. Numerically the Chinese peasantry con¬ 
stitutes an even more overwhelming mass than the Russian 
peasantryBut being crushed in the vise of world contra¬ 
dictions, upon the solution of which in one way or another 
its fate depends, the Chinese peasantry is even less capable 
of playing a leading role than the Russian. At present this 
is no longer a matter of theoretical forecast, but a fact 
verified completely in all its aspects. 

These fundamental and, at the same time, incontrovert¬ 
ible social and political prerequisites of the third Cliinese 
revolution demonstrate not only that the formula of the 
democratic dictatorship has hopelessly outlived its useful¬ 
ness, hut also that the third Chinese revolution, despite the 
great backwardness of China, or more correctly, because of 
this great backwardness as compared with Russia, will not 
have a “democratic” period, not even such a six month 
period as the October Revolution had®* (November 1917 to 
July 1918); but it will be compelled from the very outset to 
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effect the most decisive s\\ake-up and abolition oi bourgeois 
property in city and village. 

To be sure, this perspective does not harmonize with the 
pedantic and schematic conceptions concerning the interre¬ 
lations between economics and politics. But the responsi¬ 
bility for this disharmony so disturbing to the prejudices 
which have newly taken root and which were already dealt 
a not inconsiderable blow by the October Revolution must be 
placed not on ^^Trotskyism” but on the law of uneven 
development. In this particular case this law is especially 
applicable. 

It would be unwise pedantry to maintain that, had a 
Bolshevik policy been applied in the revolution of 1926- 
1927, the Chinese Communist Party would unfailingly have 
come to power. But it is contemptible philistinism to assert 
that such a possibility was entirely out of the question. The 
mass movement of workers and peasants was on a scale 
entirely adequate for this,**® ns was also the disintegration 
of the ruling classes. The national bourgeoisie sent its 
Chiang Kai-sheks and Wang Ch}ng-weis as envoys to Mos¬ 
cow, and through its Hu Han-mins knocked at the door of 
the Comintern, precisely because it was hopelessly weak in 
face of the revolutionary masses; it realized its weakness 
and sought to insure itself. Neither the workers nor the 
peasants would have followed the national bourgeoisie if we 
ourselves had not dragged them by a rope. Had the Comin¬ 
tern pursued any sort of correct policy, the outcome of the 
struggle of the communist party for the masses would have 
been pre-determined—the Chinese proletariat would have 
supported the communists, while the peasant war would 
have supported the revolutionary proletariat. 

If, at the beginning of the Northern expedition we had 
begun to organize Soviets in the ‘liberated” districts (and 
the masses were instinctively aspiring for that with all their 
might and main) we would have secured the necessary basis 
and a revolutionary running start, we would have rallied 
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around us the agrarian uprisings, we would have built our 
own armVf we would have disintegrated the enemy armies; 
and despite the youthfulncss of the Coiiiinuiiist Party of 
China, the latter would have been able, thanks to proper 
guidance from the Cominiern, to mature in these exceptional 
years and to assume power, if not in the whole of Ciiina at 
once, then at least in a considerable part of Cliina. And, 
above all, we w^ould have had a party. 

But something absolutely monstrous occurred precisely 
in the si)liere of leadership—a veritable histori<!al catastro¬ 
phe. The authority of tlie ^Soviet Union, of the Bolshevik 
party, and of the Comintern served entirely, first, to support 
Chiang Kai-shek against an independent policy of the com¬ 
munist party, and tlien to support Wang Ching-wei as the 
leader of the agrarian revolution. Having trampled under¬ 
foot the very basis of Leninist policy and after breaking 
the spine of the young Communist Party of China, the 
E.C.C.I. predetermined the victory of Chinese Kerenskyism 
over Bolshevism, of the Chinese Miliukovs over the Keren- 
skys, and of British and Japanese imperialism over the 
Chinese Miliukovs. 

In this and in this alone lies the meaning of what took 
place in China in the course of 1925-1927. 

3. DEMOCKATIC DICTATORSHIP OR A DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT.^ 

But how did the last Plenum of the E.C.C.I. evaluate the 
experiences of the Chinese revolution, including the expe¬ 
rience of the Canton insurrection? What further perspec¬ 
tives did it outline? The resolution of the February (1928) 
Plenum, which is the key to the corresponding sections of 
the draft program on this subject, says concerning the 
Chinese revolution: 

“It is incorrect to characterize it as a ‘permanent* rev¬ 
olution [the position of the representative of the E.C.C.I.]. 
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The tendency to skip [?] over the bourgeois-democratic 
stage of the revolution while simultaneously [? ] appraising 
the revolution as a ‘permanent* revolution is a mistake anal- 
agous to that committed by Trotsky in 1905 [?].’^ 

The ideological life of the Comintern since Lenin’s depart¬ 
ure from its leadership, that is, since 1923, consisted 
primarily in a struggle against so-called “Trotskyism” and 
particularl 3 ' against the “permanent revolution.” How is 
it, then, that in the fundamental question of the Chinese 
revolution not only the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China, but also the official delegate of the Comin¬ 
tern, i.e., a leader who was sent with special instructions, 
happen to commit the very same “mistake” for which hun¬ 
dreds of men are now exiled to Siberia and put in prison? 
The struggle around the Chinese question has been raging 
for some two and a half years. When the Opposition de¬ 
clared that the old Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China (Chen Tu-hsiu), under the influence of the 
false directives from the Comintern, conducted an oppor¬ 
tunist policy, this evaluation was declared to be “slander.” 
The leadership of the Communist Party of China was pro¬ 
nounced irreproachable. The celebrat^ Tang Ping-shan 
declared amid the general approval of the Seventh Plenum 
of the E.C.C.L that 

“At the very first manifestations of Trotskyism, the 
Communist Party of China and the Young Communist 
League immediately adopted a unanimous resolution against 
Trotskyism.” {Minutes^ p. 205.) 

But when, not withstanding these “achievements,” events 
unfolded their tragic logic which led to the first and then 
to the second and even more frightful debacle of the revo¬ 
lution, the leadership of the Communist Party of China, 
formerly flawless, was re-baptized as Menshevik and deposed 
in the space of twenty-four hours. At the same time a de¬ 
cree was promulgated that the new leadership fully reflected 
the line of the Comintern.®® But no sooner did a new and a 
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serious test arise than it was discovered that the new 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China was 
guilty (as we have already seen, not in words, but in ac¬ 
tions) of swerving to the position of the so-called ‘‘perma¬ 
nent revolution.” The delegate of the Comintern took the 
very same path. This astonishing and truly incomprehen¬ 
sible fact can be explained only by the 3 "awning “scissors” 
between the instructions of the E.C.C.I. and the real dy¬ 
namics of the revolution. 

We shall not dwell here upon the myth of the “perma¬ 
nent revolution” of 1905 which was placed in circulation in 
1924 in order to sow confusion and bewilderment. We shall 
confine ourselves to an examination of how this myth broke 
down on the question of the Chinese revolution. 

The first paragraph of the February resolution, from 
which the above-quoted passage was taken, gives the follow¬ 
ing motives for its negative attitude toward the so-called 
“permanent revolution”: 

“The current period of the Chinese revolution is a period 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution which has not been 
completed cither from the economic standpoint (the agra¬ 
rian revolution and the abolition of feudal relations), or 
from the standpoint of the national struggle against imper¬ 
ialism (the unification of China and the establishment of 
national independence), or from the standpoint of the class 
nature of the state (the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry). . . .” 

This presentation of motives is an unbroken chain of mis¬ 
takes and contradictions. 

The E.C.C.I. taught that the Chinese revolution must 
secure for China the opportunity to develop along the road 
to socialism. This goal could be achieved only if the revolu¬ 
tion did not halt merely at the solution of the bourgeois- 
democratic tasks but continued to unfold, passing from one 
stage to the next, i.e., continued to develop uninterruptedly 
(or permanentljf) and thus lead China toward a socialist 
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development. This is precisely what Marx understood by 
the term ‘^permanent revolution.’’ How then can we, on the 
one hand, speak of a non-capitalist path of development 
for China and, on the other, deny the permanent character 
of the revolution in general.? 

But—insists the resolution of the E.C.C.I.—the revolu¬ 
tion has not been completed, either from the standpoint of 
the agrarian revolution or from the standpoint of the 
national struggle against imperialism. Hence it draws the 
conclusion about the bourgeois-democratic character of the 
“present period of the Chinese revolution.” As a matter 
of fact the “present period” is a period of counter-revolu¬ 
tion. The E.C.C.I. doubtlessly intends to say that the new 
resurgence of the Chinese revolution, or the third Chinese 
revolution, will bear a bourgeois-democratic character be¬ 
cause the second Chinese revolution of 1926-1927 solved 
neither the agrarian question nor the national question. 
However, even thus amended, this reasoning is based upon a 
total failure to understand the experiences and lessons of 
both the Chinese and the Russian revolutions. 

The February 1917 revolution in Russia left unsolved 
all the internal and international problems which had led 
to the revolution—serfdom in the villages, the old bureau¬ 
cracy, the war, and economic debacle. Taking this as a 
starting point, not only the S.R.’s and the Mensheviks, but 
also a considerable section of the leadership of our own party 
tried to prove to Lenin that the “present period of the revo¬ 
lution is a period of the bourgeois-democratic revolution.” 
In this, its basic consideration, the resolution of the E.C.C.I. 
merely copies the objections which the opportunists raised 
against the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
waged by Lenin in 1917. 

Furthermore, it appears that the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution remains unaccomplished not only from the econ¬ 
omic and national standpoint, but also from the “stand¬ 
point of the class nature of the state (the dictatorship of 
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the pro/et«ri«t and the peasantry).” This can mean on\, 
one thing: that the Chinese proletariat is forbidden to 
struggle for the conquest of power so long as no 

demoerstJe gorermeot stands at tAe Aela m CAwa. Un- 

fortunately, no instructions are forthcoming as to where 
we can get it. 

The confusion is further increased hy the fact that the 
slogan of Soviets was rejected for China in the course of 
these two years on the ground that the creation of Soviets 
is permissible presumably only during the transition to the 
proletarian revolution (Stalin’s ‘‘theory”)®^. But when the 
Soviet revolution broke out in Canton and when its parti¬ 
cipants drew the conclusion that this was precisely the tran¬ 
sition to the proletarian revolution, they were accused of 
“Trotskyism.” Is the party to be educated by such meth¬ 
ods? Is this the way to assist it in the solution of supreme 
tasks? 

To save a hopeless position, the resolution of the E.C.C.I. 
(without any connection whatever with the entire trend of 
its thought) rushes in post-haste to its last argument— 
taken from imperialism. It appears that the tendency to 
skip over the bourgeois-democratic stage 

“. . . is all the more [ ! ] harmful because such a formula¬ 
tion of the question eliminates [ ?] the most important na¬ 
tional peculiarity of the Chinese revolution, which is a semi¬ 
colonial revolution.” 

The only meaning that these senseless words can have is 
that the imperialist yoke will be overthrown by some sort 
of non-proletarian dictatorship. But this means that the 
“most important national peculiarity” has been dragged 
in at the last moment in order to paint the Chinese national 
bourgeoisie or the Chinese petty-bourgeois “democracy” in 
bright colors. This argument can have no other meaning. 
But this only “meaning” has been adequately examined by 
us in our chapter **On the nature of the Colonial Bour¬ 
geoisie.” There is no need to return to this subject. 
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China is still confronted with a vast, bitter, bloody, and 
prolonged struggle for such elementary things as the liquida¬ 
tion ol We most, “Xsiativc” loms ot sVn\CT\» n&t\ona\ envan* 
cipation, and unification of the country. But as the course 
of events has shown, it is precisely this that makes impossible 
in the future any petty-bourgeois leadership or even semi¬ 
leadership in the revolution. The unification and eman¬ 
cipation of China today is an international task, no less so 
than the existence of the U.S.S.R. This task can be solved 
only by means of a desperate struggle on the part of the 
downtrodden, hungry, and persecuted masses under the 
direct leadership of the proletarian vanguard—^a struggle 
not only against world imperialism, but also against its 
economic and political agency in China, against the bour¬ 
geoisie, including the ^^national” bourgeoisie and all its 
democratic flunkeys. And this is nothing else than the road 
toward the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Beginning with April, 1917, Lenin explained to his 
opponents, who accused him of having adopted the position 
of the “permanent revolution,” that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry was realized partially in 
the epoch of dual power. He explained later that this 
dictatorship met with its further extension during the first 
period of Soviet power from November 1917 until July 
1918, when the entire peasantry, together with the workers, 
effected the agrarian revolution while the working class 
did not as yet proceed with the confiscation of the mills and 
factories, but experimented with workers’ control. So far 
as the “class nature of the state” was concerned, the democ- 
ratic-S.R.-Menshevik “dictatorship” gave all that it could 
give—the miscarriage of dual power. As to the agrarian 
overturn, the revolution gave birth to a perfectly healthy 
and strong baby, but it was the proletarian dictatorship 
that functioned as the midwife. In other words, what the 
theoretical formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry had combined, was dissociated in the 
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course of the actual class struggle. The hollow shell of semi¬ 
power was provisionally entrusted to Kercnsky-Tseretelli, 
while the real kernel of the agrarian-democratic revolution 
fell to tlie share of the victorious working class. This 
dialectical dissociation of the democratic dictatorship, the 
leaders of the E.C.C.I. failed to understand. They drove 
themselves into a political blind alley by condemning mech¬ 
anically any “skipping over the bourgeois-democratic stage** 
and by endeavoring to guide the historical process in accord¬ 
ance with circular letters. If we are to understand hy the 
bourgeois-democratic stage^ the accomplishment of the 
agrarian revolution hy means of a '^democratic dictator- 
ship^'^ then it was the October Revolution itself that auda¬ 
ciously "shipped*' over the bourgeois-democratic stage. 
Should it not be condemned for it? 

Why is it then that the historically inevitable course of 
events which was the higliest expression of Bolshevism in 
Russia must prove to be “Trotskyism** in China? No doubt 
owing to the very same logic which declares to be suitable 
for China the theory of the Martynovs, a theory fought by 
Bolshevism for two decades in Russia. 

But is it at all permissible to draw here an analogy with 
Russia? Our answer is that the slogan of a democratic 
dictatorship of tlie proletariat and the peasantry was con¬ 
structed by the leaders of the E.C.C.I. exclusively and 
entirely in accordance with the method of analogy, but a 
formal and literary analogy and not a materialist and 
historical analogy. An analogy between China and Russia 
is entirely admissible if we find the proper approach to it, 
and Lenin made excellent use of such an analogy. Moreover 
he did so not after but before the events, as if he had fore¬ 
seen the future blunders of the epigones. Hundreds of times 
Lenin had to defend the October Revolution of the prolet¬ 
ariat that had the audacity to conquer power notwithetand- 
ing the fact that the bourgeois-democratic tasks had not 
been solved. Precisely because of that, o,nd precisely tn 
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order to do that, replied Lenin. Addressing himself to the 
pedants, who in their arguments against the conquest of 
power referred to the economic immaturity of Russia for 
socialism, which was “incontestable” for him {Works, Vol. 
XVIII, part 2, p. 119), Lenin wrote on January 10, 1923: 

“It does not even occur to them, for instance, that Russia, 
standing on the border between civilized countries and 
countries which were for the first time definitely drawn by 
this war into the vortex of civilization, all Eastern countries 
and non-European countries—that Russia therefore could 
and should have manifested certain peculiarities which fall, 
of course, along the general lines of world development but 
which make its revolution different from all preceding 
revolutions of the Western European countries and which 
introduce certain partial innovations in approaching the 
countries of the Orient.” {Ibid., p. 118.) 

The “peculiarity” which brings Russia closer to . the 
countries of the Orient was seen by Lenin precisely in the 
fact that the young proletariat, at an early stage, had to 
grasp the broom and sweep feudal barbarism and all sorts 
of rubbish from its path toward socialism. 

If, consequently, we are to take as our starting point the 
Leninist analogy between China and Russia, then we must 
say: from the standpoint of the political nature of the 
State,'* all that could have been obtained through the demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship in China has been put to the test, first 
in Sun Yat-sen’s Canton, then on the road from Canton to 
Shanghai, which culminated in the Shanghai coup d'etat, 
and then in Wuhan where the Left Kuomintang appeared 
in its chemically pure form, i.e., according to the directives 
of the E.C.C.I., as the organizer of the agrarian revolution, 
but in reality as its hangman. But the social content of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution will fill the initial 
period of the coming dictatorship of the Chinese proletariat 
and the peasant poor. To advance now the slogan of a 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas- 
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antry after the role not only of the Chinese bourgeoisie, 
but also of Chinese ‘democracy” has been put to a thorough 
test, after it has become absolutely incontestable that ‘‘de¬ 
mocracy” will play even a greater hangman’s role in the 
coming battles than in the past—to advance this slogan 
now is simply to create the means of covering up the new 
varieties of Kuomintangism and to prepare a noose for the 
proletariat. 

Let us recall for the sake of completeness what Lenin 
tersely said about those Bolsheviks who insisted upon 
counterposing to the S.R.-Menshevik experience the slogan 
of a “genuine” democratic dictatorship: 

“Whoever now talks only about the ‘revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry’ has 
lost touch with life, has, in virtue of this circumstance, gone 
over^ in practise, to the petty bourgeoisie against the prole¬ 
tarian class struggle; and he ought to be relegated to the 
museum of ‘Bolshevik’ pre-revolutionary antiquities (or, as 
one might call it, the museum of ‘old Bolsheviks’).” {Works, 
Vol. XIV, part 1, p. 29.) 

These words ring as if they were pctually spoken today. 

Of course it is not at all a question of calling the Com¬ 
munist Party of China to an immediate insurrection for the 
seizure of power. The pace depends entirely upon the 
circumstances. The consequences of defeat cannot be re¬ 
moved merely by revising the tactic. The revolution is now 
subsiding. The half-concealing resolution of the E.C.C.I., 
the bombast about imminent revolutionary onslaughts, 
while countless people are being executed and a terrific 
commercial and industrial crisis rages in China, are criminal 
light-mindedness and nothing else. After three major de¬ 
feats an economic crisis does not rouse but, on the contrary, 
depresses the proletariat which, as it is, has already been 
bled white, while the executions only destroy the politicaUy 
weakened party.^ We are entering in China into a period 
of reflux, and consequently into a period in which the party 
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deepens its theoretical roots, educates itself critically, 
creates and strengthens firm organizational links in all 
spheres of the working class movement, organizes rural 
nuclei, leads and unites partial, at first defensive and later 
offensive, battles of the workers and the peasant poor. 

What will turn the tide in the mass movement? What 
circumstances will give the necessary revolutionary impul¬ 
sion to the proletarian vanguard at the head of the many- 
millioned masses? This cannot be predicted. The future 
will show whether internal processes alone will be sufficient 
or an added impulsion will have to come from without. 

There arc sufficient grounds for assuming that the smash¬ 
ing of the Chinese revolution, directly due to the false 
leadership, will permit the Chinese and foreign bourgeoisie 
to overcome to a lesser or greater degree the frightful 
economic crisis now raging in the country. Naturally, this 
will be done on the backs and bones of the workers and 
peasants. This phase of ^^stabilization” will once again 
group and fuse together the workers, restore their class 
self-confidence in order subsequently to bring them into still 
sharper conflict with the enemy, but on a higher historical 
stage. It will be possible to speak seriously about the per¬ 
spective of an agrarian revolution only on the condition 
that there will be a new mounting wave of the proletarian 
movement on the offensive. 

It is not excluded that the flrst stage of the coming third 
revolution may reproduce in a very abridged and modifled 
form the stages which have already been passed, presenting, 
for instance, some new parody of the ^^national united 
front.” But this first stage will be sufficient only to give 
the communist party a chance to put forward and announce 
its April” thesis, that is, its program and tactics of the 
seizure of power, before the popular masses. 

But what does the draft program say on this? 

*^he transition to the proletarian dictatorship is possible 
here [in China] only after a series of preparatory stages 
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[F] only as a result of a whole period of the growing over 
[??] of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into the socialist 
revolution.” 

In other words, all the ‘‘stages” that have already been 
gone through are not to be taken into account. The draft 
program still sees ahead what has already been left behind. 
This is precisely what is meant by a tail-endist formulation. 
It opens wide the gates for new experiments in the spirit of 
the Kuomintang course. Thus the concealment of the old 
mistakes inevitably prepares chc road for new errors. 

If we entef the new upsurge, which will develop at an 
incomparably more rapid tempo than the last one, with a 
blueprint of “democratic dictatorship” that has already 
outlived its usefulness, there can be no doubt that the third 
Chinese revolution, like the second, will be led to its doom.®® 

4. Adventueism as the Product of Opportunism 

The second .paragraph of the same resolution of the 
February plenum of the E.C.C.L says: 

“The first wave of the broad revolutionary movement of 
workers and peasants which in the main proceeded under 
the slogans, and to a considerable extent under the leader¬ 
ship of the communist party^ is over. It ended in several 
centers of the revolutionary movement with heaviest defeats 
for the workers and peasants, the physical extermination of 
the communists and revolutionary cadres of the labor and 
peasant movement in general.” (Our emphasis.) 

When the “wave” was surging high, the E.C.C.I. said 
that the whole movement was entirely under the blue banner 
and leadership of the Kuomintang which even took the place 
of Soviets. It is precisely on that ground that the commun¬ 
ist party was subordinated to the Kuomintang. But that is 
exactly why the revolutionary movement ended with “heavi¬ 
est defeats.” Now when these defeats have been recognized, 
an attempt is being made to erase the Kuomintang from the 
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past as if it had never existed, as if the E.C.C.L had not de¬ 
clared the blue banner its own. 

There have been no defeats either in Shanghai or in 
Wuhan in the past; there were merely transitions of the 
revolution “into a higher phase”—that is what we have 
been taught.®^ Now the sura total of these transitions is 
suddenly declared to be “heaviest defeats for the workers 
and peasants.” However, in order to mask to some extent 
this unprecedented political bankruptcy of forecasts and 
evaluations, the concluding paragraph of the resolution 
declares: 

“The E.C.C.I. makes it the duty of all sections of the 
C.I. to fight against the social democratic and Trotskyist 
slanders to the effect that the Chinese revolution has been 
liquidated [?].” 

In the first paragraph of the resolution we were told that 
“Trotskyism” was the idea of the •permanent Chinese revo¬ 
lution, that is, a revolution which is precisely at this time 
growing over from the bourgeois to the socialist phase; from 
the last paragraph we learn that according to the “Trotsky¬ 
ists,” “the Chinese revolution has been liquidated.” How 
can a ^^Uquidated"' revolution be a permanent revolution? 
Here we have Bukharin in all his glory. 

Only complete and reckless irresponsibility permits of 
such contradictions which corrode all revolutionary thought 
at its roots. 

If we are to understand by “liquidation” of the revolution 
the fact that the labor and peasant offensive has been beaten 
back and drowned in blood, that the masses are in a state 
of retreat and decline, that before another onslaught there 
must be, apart from many other circumstances, a molecular 
process at work among the masses which requires a certain 
period of time, the duration of which cannot be determined 
beforehand; if “liquidation” is to be understood in this way, 
it does not in any manner differ from the “heaviest defeats” 
which the E.C.C.I. has finally been compelled to recognize. 
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Or arc we to understand liquidation literally, as the actual 
elimination of the Chinese revolution, that is, of the very 
possibility and inevitability of its rebirth on a new plane? 
One can speak of such a perspective seriously and so as not 
to create confusion only in two cases—if China were doomed 
to dismemberment and complete extirpation, an assumption 
for which there is no basis whatever, or if the Chinese 
bourgeoisie would prove capable of solving the basic prob¬ 
lems of Chinese life in its own non-revolutionary way. Is 
it not this last variant which the theoreticians of the **bloc 
of four classes,” who directly drove the communist party 
under the yoke of the bourgeoisie, seek to ascribe to us now? 

History repeats itself. The blind men who did not under¬ 
stand the scope of the defeat of 1923, for a year and a half 
accused us of ^^liquidationism” towards the German revolu¬ 
tion. But even this lesson, which cost the International so 
dearly, taught them nothing. At present they use their old 
rubber stamps, only this time substituting China for 
Germany. To be sure, their need to find “liquidators” is 
more acute today than it was four years ago, for this time 
it is much too obviously apparent that if anybody did 
“liquidate” the second Chinese revolution it was the authors 
of the “Kuomintang^’ course. 

The strength of Marxism lies in its ability to foretell. In 
this sense the Opposition can point to an absolute confirma¬ 
tion in experience of its prognosis. At first concerning the 
Kuomintang as a whole, then concerning the “Left” Kuo- 
mintang and the Wuhan government, and, finally, concern¬ 
ing the “deposit” on the third revolution, that is the Canton 
insurrection. What further confirmation could there be of 
one’s theoretical correctness? 

The very same opportunist line, which through the policy 
of capitulation to the bourgeoisie has already brought 
heaviest defeats to the revolution during its first two stages, 
“grew over” in the third stage into a policy of adventurous 
raids on the bourgeoisie^ and thus made the defeat final. 
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Had the leadership not hurried yesterday to leap over 
the defeats which it had itself brought about, it would first 
of all have explained to the Communist Party of China that 
victory is not gained in one sweep, that on the road to the 
armed insurrection there still remains a period of intense, 
incessant, and savage struggle for political influence on the 
workers and peasants. 

On September 27, 1927, we said to the Presidium of the 
E.C.C.L : 

‘‘Today’s papers report that the revolutionary army has 
occupied Swatow, It is already several weeks that the 
armies of Ho Lung and Yeh Ting have been advancing. 
Pravda calls these armies revolutionary armies. . . . But 1 
ask you: what prospects does the movement of the revolu* 
tionary army which captured Swatow raise before the 
Chinese revolution? What are the slogans of the movement? 
What is its program? What should be its organizational 
forms?®® What has become of the slogan of Chinese Soviets, 
which Pravda suddenly advanced for a single day in July?” 

Without first counterposing the communist party to the 
Kuomintang as a whole, without the party’s agitation 
among the masses for Soviets and a Soviet government, 
without an independent mobilization of the masses under the 
slogans of the agrarian revolution and of national emanci¬ 
pation, without the creation, broadening, and strengthening 
of the local Soviets of workers’, soldiers’, and peasants’ 
deputies, the insurrection of Ho Lung and Yeh Ting, even 
apart from their opportunist policy, could not fail to be 
only an isolated adventure, a pseudo-Communist Makhno®^ 
feat; it could not fail to crash against its own isolation. 
And it has crashed. 

The Canton insurrection was a broader and deeper 
repetition of the Ho Lung-Yeh Ting adventure, only with 
infinitely more tragic consequences. 

The February resolution of the E.C.C.I. combats putsch- 
istic moods in the Communist Party of China, that is. 
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tendencies toward armed uprisings. It does not say, how¬ 
ever, that these tendencies are a reaction to the entire 
opportunist policy of 1925-1927, and an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the purely military command issued from above 
to “change the step,” without an evaluation of all that had 
been done, without an open revaluation of the basis of the 
tactic, and without a clear perspective. Ho Lung’s cam¬ 
paign and the Canton insurrection were—and under the 
circumstances could not fail to be—breeders of putschism. 

A real antidote to putschism as well as to opportunism 
can be only a clear understanding of the truth that the 
leadership of the armed insurrection of the workers and poor 
peasants, the seizure of power, and the institution of a revo¬ 
lutionary dictatorship fall henceforth entirely upon the 
shoulders of the Communist Party of China. If the latter 
is permeated thoroughly with the understanding of this 
perspective, it will be as little inclined to improvize military 
raids on towns or armed insurrections in traps as to chase 
humbly after the enemy’s banner. 

The resolution of the E.C.C.I. condemns itself to utter 
impotence by the fact alone that in arguing most abstractly 
concerning the inadmissibility of leaping over stages and the 
harmfulness of putschism, it entirely ignores the class 
content of the Canton insurrection and the short-lived Soviet 
regime which it brought into existence. We Oppositionists 
hold that this insurrection was an adventure of the leaders 
in an effort to save their “prestige.” But it is clear to us 
that even an adventure develops according to laws which 
are determined by the structure of the social milieu. That 
is why we look to the Canton insurrection for the features 
of the future phase of the Chinese revolution. These features 
fully correspond with our theoretical analysis made prior 
to the Canton uprising. But how much more imperative it 
is for the E.C.C.I., which holds that the Canton uprising 
was a correct and normal link in the chain of struggle, to 
give a clear class characterization of the Canton insurrec- 
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tion. However, there is not a word about this in the resolu¬ 
tion of the E.C.C.I., although the Plenum met immediately 
after the Canton events. Is this not the most convincing 
proof that the present leaderhip of the Comintern, because 
it stubbornly pursues a false policy, is compelled to occupy 
itself with the fictitious errors of 1905 and other years 
without daring to approach the Canton insurrection of 
1927, the meaning of which completely upsets the blueprint 
for revolutions in the East which is set down in the draft 
program? 

6. Soviets and Revolution 

In the February resolution of the E.C.CJ. the representa¬ 
tives of the Comintern, ‘^Comrade and others,” are made 
responsible for the ^^absence of an elected Soviet in Canton 
as an organ of insurrection.” (Emphasis in the original.) 
Behind this charge in reality lies an astounding admission. 

In the report of Pravda (No. 31), written on the basis 
of first-hand documents, it was stated that a Soviet govern¬ 
ment had been established in Canton. But not a word was 
mentioned to indicate that the Canton Soviet was not an 
elected organ, i.e., that it was not a Soviet —for how can 
there be a Soviet which was not elected? We learn this from 
the resolution."** Let us reflect for a moment on the signifi¬ 
cance of this fact. The E.C.C.I. tells us now that a Soviet 
is necessary to ciTcct an armed insurrection, but by no 
means prior to that time. But lo and behold! When the 
date for the insurrection is set, there is no Soviet. To create 
an elected Soviet is not an easy matter. It is necessary that 
the masses know from experience what a Soviet is, that they 
understand its form, that they have learned something in 
the past to accustom them to an elected Soviet organization. 
There was not even a sign of this in China, for the slogan 
of Soviets was declared to be a Trotskyist slogan precisely 
in the period when it should have become the nerve center 
of the entire movement. When, however, helter-skelter, a 
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date was set for an insurrection so as to skip over their own 
defeats, they simultaneously had to appoint a Soviet as 
well. If this error is not laid bare to the core, the slogan 
of Soviets can be transformed into a strangling noose of 
the revolution. 

Lenin in his time explained to the Mensheviks that the 
fundamental historical task of the Soviets is to organize, or 
help organize, the conquest of power so that on the day 
after the victory they become the organ of that power. The 
epigones—and not the disciples—draw from this the con¬ 
clusion that Soviets can be organized only when the 12th 
hour of the insurrection has struck. Lenin’s broad general¬ 
ization they transform post factum into a little recipe which 
does not serve the interests of the revolution but imperils it. 

Before the Bolshevik Soviets in October 1917 captured 
power, the S.R. and Menshevik Soviets had existed for nine 
months. Twelve years before, the first revolutionary Soviets 
existed in Petersburg, Moscow, and scores of other cities. 
Before the Soviet of 1905 was extended to embrace the mills 
and factories of the capital, there was created in Moscow, 
during the strike, a Soviet of printers’ deputies. Several 
months before this, in May 1905, a mass strike in Ivanovo- 
Voznesiensk set up a leading organ which already contained 
all the essential features of a Soviet of workers’ deputies. 
Between the first experiment of setting up a Soviet of 
workers’ deputies and the gigantic experiment of setting up 
a Soviet government, more than twelve years rolled by. Of 
course, such a period is not at all required for all other 
countries, including China. But to think that the Chinese 
workers are capable of building Soviets on the basis of the 
little recipe that has been substituted for Lenin’s broad 
generalization is to substitute impotent and importunate 
pedantry for the dialectic of revolutionary action. Soviets 
must be set up not on the eve of the insurrection, not under 
the slogan of immediate seizure of power—for if the matter 
has reached the point of the seizure of power, if the masses 
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arc prepared for an armed insurrection without a Soviet, 
it means that there have been other organizational forms 
and methods which made possible the performance of the 
preparatory work to insure the success of the uprising. 
Then the question of Soviets becomes of secondary impor¬ 
tance and is reduced to a question of organizational tech¬ 
nique or merely to a question of denomination. The task 
of the Soviets is not merely to issue the call for the insurrec¬ 
tion or to carry it out, but to lead the masses toward the 
insurrection through the necessary stages. At first the 
Soviet rallies the masses not to the slogan of armed insur¬ 
rection, but to partial slogans, so that only later, step by 
step, the masses are brought towards the slogan of insurrec¬ 
tion without scattering them on the road and without 
allowing the vanguard to become isolated from the class. 
The Soviet appears most often and primarily in connection 
with strike struggles which have the perspectives of revolu¬ 
tionary development, but are in the given moment limited 
merely to economic demands. The masses must sense and 
understand while in action that the Soviet is their organiza¬ 
tion, that it marshals the forces for a struggle, for resis¬ 
tance, for self-defense, and for an offensive. They can sense 
and understand this not from an action of a single day nor 
in general from any single act, but from the experience of 
several weeks, months, and perhaps years, with or without 
interruptions. That is why only an epigonic and bureau¬ 
cratic leadership can restrain the awakening and rising 
masses from creating Soviets in conditions when the country 
is passing through an epoch of revolutionary upheavals and 
when the working class and the poor peasants have before 
them the prospect of capturing power, even though this is 
a perspective of one of the subsequent stages and even if 
this perspective can be envisaged in the given phase only by 
a small minority. Such was always our conception of the 
Soviets. We evaluated the Soviets as that broad and flex¬ 
ible organizational form which is accessible to the masses 
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who have just awakened at the very first stages of their 
revolutionary upsurge; and which is capable of uniting the 
working class in its entirety, independent of the size of that 
section which, in the given phase, has already matured to 
the point of understanding the task of the seizure of power. 

Is any documentary evidence really necessary? Here, for 
instance, is what Lenin wrote about the Soviets in the epoch 
of the first revolution: 

‘‘The Social Democratic Labor Party of Russia [the 
name of the party at that time] has never refused to utilize 
at moments of greater or smaller revolutionary upsurge 
certain non-party organizations of the type of Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies in order to strengthen the influence of 
the social democrats on the working class and to consolidate 
the social democratic labor movement.” {Works, Vol. VIII, 

p. 216.) 

One could cite voluminous literary and historic evidence 
of this type. But one would imagine that the question is 
sufficiently clear without them. 

In contradistinction to this the epigones have converted 
the Soviets into an organizational parade uniform with 
which the party simply dresses up the proletariat on the 
eve of the capture of power. But this is precisely the time 
when we find that the Soviets cannot be improvised in 24 
hours, by order, for the direct purpose of an armed insur¬ 
rection. Such experiments must inevitably assume a ficti¬ 
tious character and the absence of the most necessary 
conditions for the capture of power is masked by the external 
ritual of a Soviet system. That is what happened in Canton 
where the Soviet was simply appointed to observe the ritual. 
That is where the epigone formulation of the question leads. 


During the polemics on the Chinese events the Opposition 
was accused of the following alleged flagrant contradiction: 
whereas from 1926 on the Opposition advanced the slogan 
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of Soviets for China, its representatives spoke against the 
slogan of Soviets for Germany in the Autumn of 1923. On 
no other point perhaps has scholastic political thought ex¬ 
pressed itself so glaringly as in this accusation. Yes, we 
demanded for China a timely start for the creation of Soviets 
as independent organizations of workers and peasants, when 
the wave of revolutionary upsurge was mounting. 

The chief significance of the Soviets was to be that of 
opposing the workers and peasants to the Kuo-mintang 
bourgeoisie and its Left Kuoraintang agency. The slogan 
of Soviets in China meant above all the break with the 
suicidal and infamous ‘‘bloc of four classes” and the with¬ 
drawal of the communist party from the Kuomintang. The 
center of gravity consequently lay not in bare organiza¬ 
tional forms, but in the class line. 

In the Autumn of 1923 in Germany it was a question of 
organizational form only. As a result of the extreme pas¬ 
sivity, backwardness, and tardiness of the leadership of the 
Comintern and the Communist Party of Germany, the 
moment for a timely call for the organization of Soviets 
was missed. The factory committees, due to pressure from 
below and of their own accord, had occupied in the labor 
movement of Germany by the Autumn of 1923 the place 
which would no doubt have been much more successfully 
occupied by Soviets had there been a correct and daring 
policy on the part of the communist party. The acuteness 
of the situation had in the meantime reached its sharpest 
point. To lose any more time would have meant definitely 
to miss the revolutionary situation. The insurrection was 
finally placed on the order of the day, with very little time 
left. To advance the slogan of Soviets under such conditions 
would have been the greatest pedantic stupidity conceivable. 
The Soviet is not a talisman with omnipotent powers of 
salvation. In a situation such as had then developed, the 
hurried creation of Soviets would only have duplicated the 
factory committees. It would have become necessary to 
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deprive the latter of their revolutionary functions and to 
transfer them to the newly-created and still utterly unau- 
thoritative Soviets. And when was this to be done? Under 
conditions in which each day counted. This would have 
meant to substitute for revolutionary action a most perni¬ 
cious game in organizational gew-gaws. 

It is incontestable that the organizational form of a 
Soviet can be of enormous importance; but only at a time 
when it furnishes a timely reflection of the correct political 
line. And conversely, it can acquire a no less negative 
meaning if it is converted into a fiction, a fetish, a bagatelle. 
The German Soviets created at the very last moment in the 
Autumn of 1923 would have added nothing politically; they 
would only have caused organizational confusion. What 
happened in Canton was even worse yet. The Soviet which 
was created in a hurry to observe the ritual was only a 
masquerade for the adventurist putsch. That is why we 
discovered, after it was all over, that the Canton Soviet 
resembled an ancient Chinese dragon simply drawn on paper. 
The policy of pulling rotten strings and paper dragons is 
not our policy. We were against improvizing Soviets by 
telegraph in Germany in September 1923. We were for the 
creation of Soviets in China in 1926. We were against the 
masquerade Soviet in Canton in 1927. There are no con¬ 
tradictions here. We have here instead the profound unity 
of the conception of the dynamics of the revolutionary 
movement and its organizational forms. 

The question of the role and significance of the Soviets, 
which had been distorted and confused and obscured by the 
theory and practise of recent years, has not been illuminated 
in the least in the draft program. 

6. The Question of the Character op the Coming 
Chinese Revolution 

The slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
leads behind it the peasant poor, is inseparably bound up 
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with the question oi the sociaVist character of the coming, 
third revolution in China. And inasmuch as not only history 
repeats itself hut also the mistakes which people counterpose 
to its requirements, we can already hear the objection that 
China has not yet matured for a socialist revolution. But 
this is an abstract and lifeless formulation of the question. 
For has Russia, taken by itself, matured for socialism? 
According to Lenin—NO! It has matured for the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat as the only method for solving 
unpostponable national tasks. But the destiny of the dic¬ 
tatorship as a whole is determined in the last analysis by 
the trend of world development, which, of course, does not 
exclude but rather presupposes a correct policy on the part 
of the proletarian dictatorship, the consolidation and devel¬ 
opment of the workers’ and peasants’ alliance, an all-sided 
adaptation to national conditions on the one hand, and to 
the trend of world development on the other. This fully 
holds true for China as well. 

In the same article entitled *^On Our Revolution” (Janu¬ 
ary 16,1923), in which Lenin establishes that the peculiarity 
of Russia proceeds along the lines of the peculiar develop¬ 
ment of the Eastern countries, he brands as ^^infinitely 
hackneyed” the argument of European social democracy to 
the effect ^*that we have not matured for socialism, that we 
lack, as some of these ^erudite’ gentlemen say, the objective 
economic prerequisites for Socialism.” But Lenin ridicules 
the ^^erudite” gentlemen not because he himself recognized 
the eaA$tence of the economic prerequisites for Socialism in 
Russia but because he holds that the rejection of the seizure 
of power does not at all follow, as pedants and philistines 
think, from the absence of these prerequisites necessary for 
an independent construction of socialism. In this article of 
his, Lenin for the hundred and first time, or, rather, for the 
thousand and first time replies to the sophisms of the heroes 
of the Second International: **This incontrovertible consid- 
eration [the immaturity of Russia for Socialism] ... is not 
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decisive for t!ie evaluation of our revolution.” (^Works^ Vol. 
XVIIl, J*art 21, pp. 118/.) That is what the authors of the 
draft program refuse and arc unable to understand. In 
itself the thesis of the economic and cultural immaturity of 
China as well as Russia—China, of course, more so than 
Russia—is incontrovertible. But hence it does not at all 
follow that the proletariat has to renounce the conquest of 
power, when this conquest is dictated by the entire historical 
context and the revolutionary situation in the country. 

The concrete, liistorical, political, and actual question is 
reducible not to whether China has economically matured 
for ‘‘its own” socialism, but whether China has ripened 
politically for the proletarian dictatorship. These two 
questions are not at all identical. They might be regarded 
as identical w’cre it not for the law of uneven development. 
This is where this law is in place and fully applies to the 
interrelationship between economics and politics. Then 
China has matured for the dictatorship of the proletariat? 
Only the experience of the struggle can provide a categorical 
ansiver to this question. By the same token, only the strug¬ 
gle can settle the question as to when and under what 
conditions the real unification, emancipation, and regenera¬ 
tion of China wdll take place. Anyone who says that China 
has not matured for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
declares thereby that the third Chinese revolution is post¬ 
poned for many years to come. 

Of course, matters would be quite hopeless if feudal 
survivals did really dominate in Chinese economic life, as 
the resolutions of the E.C.C.I. asserted. But fortunately, 
survivals in general cannot dominate. The draft program 
on this point, too, does not rectify the errors committed, 
but reaffirms them in a roundabout and nebulous fashion. 
The draft speaks of the “predominance of medieval feudal 
relations both in the economics of the country and in the 
political superstructure. . . .” This is false to the core. 
What does predominance mean? Is it a question of the 
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number of people involved? Or the dominant and leading 
role in the economics of the country? The extraordinarily 
rapid growth of home industry on the basis of the all- 
embracing role of mercantile and bank capital; the complete 
dependence of the most important agrarian districts on the 
market; the enormous and ever-growing role of foreign 
trade; the all-sided subordination of the Chinese village to 
the city—all these bespeak the unconditional predominance, 
the direct domination of capitalist relations in China. The 
social relations of serfdom and semi-serfdom are undeniably 
very strong. They stem in part from the days of feudalism; 
and in part they constitute a new formation, that is, the 
regeneration of the past on the basis of the retarded devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces, the surplus agrarian 
population, the activities of merchants’ and usurers’ capital, 
etc. However, it is capitalist relations that dominate and 
not ‘‘feudal” (more correctly, serf and, generally, pre¬ 
capitalist) relations. Only thanks to this dominant role of 
capitalist relations can we speak seriously of the prospects 
of proletarian hegemony in the national revolution. Other¬ 
wise, there is no making the ends meet. 

“The strength of the proletariat in any capitalist country 
is infinitely greater than the proportion of the proletariat 
in the total population. This is due to the fact that the 
proletariat is in economic command of the central points 
and nerve centers of the entire capitalist system of economy, 
and also because the proletariat expresses economically and 
politically the real interests of the vast majority of the 
toilers under capitalism. 

“For this reason the proletariat, even if it constitutes the 
minority of the population (or in cases where the conscious 
and truly revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat com¬ 
prises the minority of the population), is capable both of 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie and of attracting subsequently 
to its side many allies from among the masses of semi¬ 
proletarians and petty bourgeois, who will never come out 
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beforehand for the domination of the proletariat, who will 
not understand the conditions and tasks of this domination, 
but who will convince themselves solely from their subsequent 
experiences of the inevitability, justice, and legitimacy of 
the proletarian dictatorship.” (Lenin, Works^ ^"The Year 
1919,” Vol. XVI, p. 468.) 

The role of the Chinese proletariat in production is al- 
ready very great. In the next few years it will only increase 
still further. Its political role, as events have shown, could 
have been gigantic. But the whole line of the leadership 
was directed entirely against permitting the proletariat to 
conquer the leading role. 

The draft program says that successful socialist con* 
struction is possible in China ^^only on the condition that it 
is directly supported by countries under the proletarian 
dictatorship.” Thus, here, in relation to China, the same 
principle is recognized which tlie party has always recog¬ 
nized in regard to Russia. But if China lacks sufficient 
inner forces for an independent construction of socialist 
society, then according to the theory of Stalin-Bukharin, 
the Chinese proletariat should not seize power at any stage 
of the revolution. Or it may be that the existence of the 
U.S.S.R. settles the question in just the opposite sense. 
Then it follows that our technology is sufficient to build a 
socialist society not only in the U.S.S.R. but also in China, 
i.e., in the two economically most backward countries with 
a combined population of six hundred million. Or perhaps 
the inevitable dictatorship of the proletariat in China is 
^^inadmissible” because that dictatorship will be included in 
the chain of the world-wide socialist revolution, thus becom¬ 
ing not only its link, but its driving force? But this is 
precisely Lenin’s basic formulation of the October Revolu¬ 
tion, the ‘‘peculiarity” of which follows precisely along the 
lines of development of the Eastern countries. We see thus 
how the revisionist theory of socialism in one country, 
evolved in 1925 in order to wage a struggle against Trotsky- 
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ism, distorts and confuses matters each time a new ma^or 
revolutionary problem is approached. 

The draft program goes still further along this same road« 
It counterposcs China and India to ^^Russia before 1917” 
and Poland (“etc,”?) as countries with “a certain mini¬ 
mum of industry sufficient for the triumphant construction 
of socialism,” or (as is more definitely and therefore more 
erroneously stated elsewhere) as countries possessing the 
^^necessary and sufficient material prerequisites . . . for the 
complete construction of socialism.” This, as we already 
know, is a mere play upon Lenin*s expression “necessary and 
sufficient” prerequisites; a fraudulent and an impermissible 
jugglery because Lenin definitely enumerates the political 
and organizational prerequisites^ including the technical, 
cultural, and international prerequisites. But the chief point 
that remains is: how can one determine a priori the “mini* 
mum of industry” sufficient for the complete building of 
socialism once it is a question of an uninterrupted world 
struggle between two economic systems, two social orders, 
and a struggle, moreover, in which our economic base is 
infinitely the weaker? 

If we take into consideration only the economic lever, it 
is clear that we in the U.S.S.R., and all the more so in 
China and India, have a far shorter arm of the lever than 
world capitalism. But the entire question is resolved by the 
revolutionary struggle of the two systems on a world scale. 
In the political struggle, the long arm of the lever is on our 
Me, or, to put it more correctly, it can and must prove so 
in our hands, if our policy is correct. 

Again, in the same article “On Our Revolution,” after 
stating that **a certain cultural level is necessary for the 
creation of “socialism,” Lenin adds: “although no one can 
tell what this certain cultural level is.” Why can no one 
tell? Because the question is settled by the struggle, by the 
rivalry between the two social systems and the two cultures, 
on an international scale. Breaking completdy with this 
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idea of Lenin’s, which flows from the very essence of the 
question, the draft program asserts that in 1917 Russia had 
precisely the ^^minimum technology” and consequently also 
the culture necessary for the building of socialism in one 
country. The authors of the draft attempt to tell in the 
program that which “no one can tell” a priori. 

It is impermissible, impossible, and absurd to seek a 
criterion for the “sufficient minimum” within national states 
(“Russia prior to 1917”) when the whole question is settled 
by international dynamics. In this false, arbitrary, isolated 
national criterion rests the theoretical basis of national 
narrowness in politics, the precondition for inevitable na¬ 
tional-reformist and social patriotic blunders in the future. 

7. On the Reactionary Idea of “Two-Class Workers’ 
AND Peasants’ Parties” for the Orient 

The lessons of the second Chinese revolution are lessons 
for the entire Comintern, but primarily for all the countries 
of the Orient. 

All the arguments presented in defense of the Menshevik 
line in the Chinese revolution must, if we take them seriously, 
hold trebly good for India. The imperialist yoke assumes 
in India, the classic colony, infinitely more direct and palp¬ 
able forms than in China. The survivals of feudal and serf 
relations in India are immeasurably deeper and greater. 
Nevertheless, or rather precisely for this reason, the methods 
which, applied in China, undermined the revolution, must 
result in India in even more fatal consequences. The over¬ 
throw of Hindu feudalism and of the Anglo-Hindu bureau¬ 
cracy and British militarism can be accomplished only by a 
gigantic and an indomitable movement of the popular masses 
which precisely because of its powerful sweep and irresisti¬ 
bility, its international aims and ties, cannot tolerate any 
halfway and compromising opportunist measures on the 
part of the leadership. 
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The Comintern leadership has already committed not a 
few mistakes in India. The conditions have not yet allowed 
these errors to reveal themselves on such a scale as in China. 
One can, therefore, hope that the lessons of the Chinese 
events will permit of a more timely rectification of the line 
of the leading policy in India and in other countries of the 
Orient. 

The cardinal question for us here, as everywhere and 
always, is the question of the communist party, its complete 
independence, its irreconcilable class character. The greatest 
danger on this path is the organization of so-called *‘work- 
ers’ and peasants* parties** in the countries of the Orient. 

Beginning with 1924, a year which will go down as the 
year of open revision of a number of fundamental theses of 
Marx and Lenin, Stalin advanced the formula of the ‘‘two- 
class workers’ and peasants’ parties for the Eastern coun¬ 
tries.** It was based^on the self-same national oppression 
which served in the Orient to camouflage opportunism, as 
did ^^stabilization” in the Occident. Cables from India, as 
well as from Japan, where there is no national oppression, 
have of late frequently mentioned the activities of provincial 
“workers’ and peasants* parties,” referring to them as or¬ 
ganizations which are close and friendly to the Comintern, 
as if they were almost our “own” organizations, without, 
however, giving any sort of concrete definition of their 
political physiognomy; in a word, writing and speaking 
about them in the same way as was done only a short while 
ago about the Kuomintang. 

Back in 1924, Pravda reported that: “There are indica¬ 
tions that the movement of national liberation in Korea is 
gradually taking shape in the form of the creation of a 
workers’ and peasants’ party.” {Pravda, March 2, 1924.) 

And in the mea«itime Stalin lectured to the communists 
of the Orient that 

^rrhe communists must pass from the policy of a united 
national front... to the policy of a revolutionary bloc be- 
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twwn the workers and petty-bourgeoisie. In such countries 
this bloc can assume the form of a single party, a worker*’ 
i^easants’ party, akin to the Kuomintang. , . ” 
(Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 264.) 

The ensuing tiny ^Reservations” on the subject of the 
independence of the communist parties (obviously, ‘*inde- 
pendence*^ like that of the prophet Jonah inside the whaleR 
be//y) served only for the purpose of camouSage. We are 
profoundly convinced that the Sixth Congress must state 
that the slightest equivocation in this sphere is fatal and 
will be rejected. 

It is a question here of an absolutely new, entirely false, 
and thoroughly anti-Marxian formulation of the funda¬ 
mental question of the party and of its relation to its own 
class and other classes. 

The necessity for the Communist Party of China to enter 
the Kuomintang was defended on the ground that in its 
social composition the Kuomintang is a party of workers 
and peasants, that nine-tenths of the Kuomintang—this 
proportion was repeated hundreds of times—^belonged to 
the revolutionary tendency and were ready to march hand 
in hand with the communist party. However, during and 
since the coups d*6tat in Shanghai and Wuhan, these revo¬ 
lutionary nine-tenths of the Kuomintang disappeared as 
if by magic. No one has found a trace of them. And the 
theoreticians of class collaboration in China, Stalin, Bu¬ 
kharin, and others, did not even take the trouble to explain 
what has become of the nine-tenths of the members of the 
Kuomintang—the nine-tenths workers and peasants, rev¬ 
olutionists, sympathizers, and entirely our “own.” Yet, 
an answer to this question is of decisive importance if we 
are to understand the destiny of all these “two-class” parties 
preached by Stalin; and if we are to be clarified upon the 
very conception itself, which throws us far behind not only 
of the program of the C.P.S.U. of 1919, but also of the 
Communist Manifesto of 184>7. 
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The question of inhere the celebrated nine-tenths vanished 
can become clear to us only if we understand, first, the 
impoBsibiUly oi a bi-composite, that is a two-class party, 
expressing simnllaneously tao mutuaWy exclusive historical 
lines—the pTolelafian and petty bourgeois lines; secondly, 
the impossibility oi realizing in capitalist society an inde¬ 
pendent peasant party, that is, a party expressing the 
interests oi the peasantry, which is at the same time inde¬ 
pendent oi the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Marxism has always taught, and Bolshevism, too, ac¬ 
cepted, and taught, that the peasantry and proletariat are 
two different classes, that it is false to identify their inter¬ 
ests in capitalist society in any way, and that a peasant 
can join the communist party only if, from the property 
viewpoint, he adopts the views of the proletariat. The alli¬ 
ance of the workers and peasants under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat does not invalidate this thesis, but confirms 
it, in a different way, under different circumstances. If 
there were no different classes with different interests, there 
would be no talk even of an alliance. Such an alliance is 
compatible with the socialist revolution only to the extent 
that it enters into the iron framework of the dictatdrship 
of the proletariat. In our country the dictatorship is 
incompatible with the existence of a so-called Peasants’ 
League precisely because every ^^independent” peasant 
organization aspiring to solve all national political prob¬ 
lems would inevitably turn out to be an instrument in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. 

Those organizations which in capitalist countries labd 
themselves peasant parties are in reality one of the varieties 
of bourgeois parties. Every peasant who has not adopted 
the proletarian position, abandoning his proprietor psy¬ 
chology, will inevitably follow the bourgeoisie when it comes 
to fundamental political issues. Of course, every bourgeois 
party that relies or seeks to rely on the peasantry and, 
if possible, on the workers, is compelled to camouflage 
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itself, that is, to assume two or three appropriate colora¬ 
tions. The celebrated idea of ^^workers' and peasants’ 
parties” seems to Jiave been specially created to camouflage 
bourgeois parties which are compelled to seek support from 
the peasantry but who are also ready to absorb workers 
into their ranks. The Kuomintang has entered the 
annals of history for all time as a classic type of such a 
party. 

Bourgeois society, as is known, is so constructed that the 
propertyless, discontented, and deceived masses are at the 
bottom and the contented fakers remain on top. Every 
bourgeois party, if it is a real party, that is, if it embraces 
considerable masses, is built on the self-same principle. The 
exploiters, fakers, and despots compose the minority in class 
society. Every capitalist parly is therefore compelled in 
its internal relations, in one way or another, to reproduce 
and reflect the relations in bourgeois society as a whole. In 
every mass bourgeois party the lower ranks are therefore 
more democratic and further to the ‘‘Left” than the tops. 
This holds true of the German Center, the French Radicals, 
and particularly the social democracy. That is why the 
constant complaints voiced by Stalin, Bukharin, and otliers 
that the tops do not reflect the sentiments of the “Left” 
Kuomintang rank and file, the “overwhelming majority,” 
the “nine-tentlis,” etc., etc., are so naive, so unpardonable. 
That which they represented in their bizarre complaints to 
be a temporary, disagreeable misunderstanding which was 
to be eliminated by means of organizational measures, in¬ 
structions, and circular letters, is in reality a cardinal and 
basic feature of a bourgeois party, particularly in a revo¬ 
lutionary epoch. 

It is from this angle that the basic arguments of the 
authors of the draft program in defense of all kinds of 
opportunist blocs in general—^both in England and China— 
must be judged. According to them, fraternization with the 
tops is done exclusively in the interests of the rank and flle. 
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The Opposition, as is known, insisted on the witiidrawal of 
the party from tlie Knomintang: 

“The question arises,” says Bukharin, “why? Is it be¬ 
cause the leaders of the Kuomintang are vacillating? 
And what about the Kuomintang masses, are they mere 
‘cattle’? Since when is-the attitude to a mass organization 
determined by what takes place at the ‘high’ summit!” {The 
Present Situation in the Chinese Revolution.) 

The very possibility of such an argument seems impossible 
in a revolutionary party. Bukharin asks, “And what about 
the Kuomintang masses, are they mere cattle?” Of course 
they are cattle. The masses of any bourgeois party are 
always cattle, although in different degrees. But for us, 
the masses arc not cattle, are they? No, that is precisely 
why we are forbidden to drive them into the arms of the 
bourgeoisie, camouflaging the latter under the label of a 
workers' and peasants' party. That is precisely why we are 
forbidden to subordinate the proletarian party to a bour¬ 
geois party, but on the contrary, must at every step, oppose 
the former to the latter. The “high” summit of the Kuo¬ 
mintang of whom Bukharin speaks so ironically, as of 
something secondary, accidental, and temporary is in reality 
the soul of the Kuomintang, its social essence. Of course, 
the bourgeoisie constitutes only the “summit” in the party 
as well as in society. But this summit is powerful in its 
capital, knowledge, and connections; it can always fall back 
on the imperialists for support, and what is most important, 
it can always resort to the actual political and military 
power which is intimately fused with the leadership in the 
Kuomintang itself. It is precisely this summit that wrote 
laws against strikes, throttled the uprisings of the peasants, 
shoved the communists into a dark corner, and, at best, 
allowed them to be only one-third of the party, exacted an 
oath from them that petty-bourgeois Sun Yat-senism takes 
precedence over Marxism."*"® The rank and file were picked 
and harnessed by this summit, serving it, like Moscow, as a 
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“Left” support, just as the generals, compradores, and ini’ 
perialista served it as a Right support. To consider the 
Kuomintang not as a bourgeois party, hut as a neutral 
arena of struggle for the masses, to play with words about 
nine-tenths of the Left rank and file in order to mask the 
question as to who is the real master, meant to add to the 
strength and power of the summit, to assist the latter to 
convert ever broader masses into “cattle,” and, under con¬ 
ditions most favorable to it to prepare the Shanghai coup 
d^Stat. Basing themselves on the reactionary idea of the 
two-class party, Stalin and Bukharin imagined that the 
communists, together with the “Lefts,” would secure a 
majority in the Kuomintang and thereby power in the 
country, for, in China, power is in the hands of the Kuo- 
inintang. In other words, they imagined that by means 
of ordinary elections at Kuomintang Congresses power 
would pass from the hands of the bourgeoisie to the prole- 
tariat. Can one conceive of a more touching and idealistic 
idolization of “party democracy” . • • in a bourgeois party? 
For indeed, the army, the bureaucracy, the press, the 
capital are all in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Precisely 
because of this and this alone it stands at the helm of the 
ruling party. The bourgeois “summit” tolerates or tolerated 
“nine-tenths” of the Lefts (and Lefts of this sort), only 
in so far as they did not venture against the army, the 
bureaucracy, the press, and against capital. By these 
powerful means the bourgeois summit kept in subjection not 
only the so-called nine-tenths of the ‘*Left” party members, 
but also the masses as a whole. In this the theory of the 
bloc of classes, the theory that the Kuomintang is a 
workers* and peasants’ party, provides the best possible 
assistance for the bourgeoisie. When the bourgeoisie later 
comes into hostile conflict with the masses and shoots them 
down, in this clash between the two real forces, the bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat, not even the bleating of the 
celebrated nine-tenths is heard. The pitiful democratic 
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fiction evaporates without a trace in face of the bloody 
reality of the class struggle. 

Such is the genuine and only possible political mechanism 
of the “two-class workers’ and peasants’ parties for the 
Orient.” There is no other and there will be none. 


Although the idea of the two-class parties is motivated on 
national oppression, which allegedly abrogates Marx’s class 
doctrine, we have alread 3 ' heard about “workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ ” mongrels in Japan, where there is.no national oppres¬ 
sion at all. But that isn’t all, the matter is not limited 
merely to the Orient. The “two-class” idea seeks to attain 
universality. In this domain, the most grotesque features 
were assumed by the above-mentioned Communist Party of 
America in its effort to support the presidential candidacy 
of the bourgeois, “anti-trust” Senator LaFollette, so as to 
yoke the American farmers by this means to the chariot 
of the social revolution. Pepper, the theoretician of this 
maneuver, one of those who ruined the Hungarian revolution 
because he overlooked the Hungarian peasantry,made a 
great effort (by way of compensation, no doubt) to ruin 
the Communist Party of America by dissolving it among 
the farmers. Pepper’s theory was that the super-profit 
of American capitalism converts the American proletariat 
into a world labor aristocracy, while the agrarian crisis 
ruins the farmers and drives them onto the path of social 
revolution. According to Pepper’s conception, a party of 
a few thousand members, consisting chiefly of immigrants, 
had to fuse with the farmers through the medium of a bour¬ 
geois party and by thus founding a “two-class” party, 
insure the socialist revolution in the face of the passivity 
or neutrality of the proletariat corrupted by super-profits. 
This insane idea found supporters and half-supporters 
among the upper leadership of the Comintern. For several 
weeks the issue swa}red in the balance until finally a con- 
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cession was made to the ABC of Marxism (the comment 
behind tlie scenes was: Trotskyist prejudices). It was 
necessary to lasso tlie American Communist Party in order 
to tear it away from the LaFollctte party*^^ which died even 
before its founder. 

Everytliin^ invented by modern revisionism for the Orient 
is carried over later to the West. If Pepper on one side 
of the Atlantic Ocean tried to spur history by means of a 
two'class party then the latest dispatches in the press 
inform us that the Kuomintang experience finds its 
imitators in Italy where, apparently, an attempt is being 
made to foist on our party the monstrous slogan of a 
‘‘republican assembly on the basis [?!] of workers’ and 
peasants’ committees.” In this slogan the spirit of Chiang 
Kai-shek embraces the spirit of Hilferding. Will we really 
come to that?^* 


In conclusion there remains for us only to recall that the 
idea of a workers’ and peasants’ party sweeps from the 
history of Bolshevism the entire struggle against the Popu¬ 
lists (Narodniks), without which there would have been no 
Bolshevik party. What was the significance of this histori¬ 
cal struggle? In 1909, Lenin wrote the following about the 
Social-Revolutionists; 

“The fundamental idea of their program was not at all 
that ‘an alliance of the forces’ of the proletariat and the 
peasantry is necessary, but that there is no class abyss 
between the former and the latter and that there is no need 
to draw a line of class demarcation beween them, and that 
the social democratic idea of the petty bourgeois nature of 
the peasantry that distinguishes it from the proletariat is 
fundamentally false.” {Works, Vol. XI, Part 1, p. 198.) 

In other words, the two-class workers’ and peasants’ 
party is the central idea of the Russian Narodniks. Only in 
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the struggle against this idea could the party of the pro¬ 
letarian vanguard in peasant Russia develop. 

Lenin persistently and untiringly repeated in the epoch 
of the 1905 revolution that 

“Our attitude towards the peasantry must be distrustful, 
we must orgamize separaiely from it^ be ready for a struggle 
against it, to the extent that the peasantry comes forward 
as a reactionary or anti-proletarian force.” {Works^ Vol. 
VI, p. 113. Our emphasis.) 

In 1906 Lenin wrote: 

“Our last advice: proletarians and semi-proletarians of 
city and country, organize yourselves separately! Place no 
trust in any small proprietors, even the petty ones, even 
those who ‘toiP. . . . Wc support the peasant movement to the 
end, but w’C must remember that it is a movement of another 
class, not the one that can or will accomplish the socialist 
revolution.” (Works^ Vol. IX, p. 410.) 

This idea reappears in hundreds of Lenin’s major and 
minor works. In 1908, he explained: 

“The alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry 
must in no case be interpreted to mean a fusion of the dif- 
ferent classes or parties of the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry. Not only fusion, but even any sort of lasting con^ 
cord would be fatal for the socialist party of the working 
class and weaken the revolutionary democratic struggle.” 
{Works^ Vol. XI, Part 1, p. 79. Our emphasis.) 

Could one condemn the very idea of a workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ party more harshly, more ruthlessly, and more devast- 
atingly? 

Stalin, on the other hand, teaches that 

“The revolutionary anti-imperialist bloc . . . must, though 
not always [!] necessarily [!], assume the form of a single 
workers’ and peasants’ party, bound formally [.?] by a 
single platform.” {Problems of Leninism^ p. 265.) 

Lenin taught us that an alliance between workers and 
peasants must in no case and never lead to merger of the 
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parties. But Stalin makes only one concession to Lenin: 
although, according to Stalm, the bloc of classes must 
assume ‘‘the form of a single party/^ a workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ party like the Kuomintang—is not always ohUga- 
tory. We should thank him for at least this concession. 

Lenin put this question in the same irreconcilable spirit 
during the epoch of the October Revolution. In general¬ 
izing the experience of the three Russian revolutions, Lenin, 
beginning with 1918, did not miss a single opportunity to 
repeat that there are two decisive forces in a society where 
capitalist relations predominate—^the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat. 

“If the peasant does not follow the workers, he marches 
behind the bourgeoisie. There is and there can be no middle 
course.” {Works, Vol. XVI, “The Year 1919,” p. 219.) 

Yet a “workers’ and peasants’ party” is precisely an 
attempt to create a middle course. 

Had the vanguard of the Russian proletariat failed to 
oppose itself to the peasantry, had it failed to wage a ruth¬ 
less struggle against the all-devouring petty bourgeois 
amorphousness of the latter, it would inevitably have dis¬ 
solved itself among the petty-bourgeois elements through 
the medium of the Social Revolutionary Party or some 
other “two-class party” which, in turn, would inevitably 
have subjected the vanguard to bourgeois leadership. In 
order to arrive at a revolutionary alliance with the peas¬ 
antry—this does not come gratuitously—^it is first of all 
necessary to separate the proletarian vanguard, and there¬ 
by the working class as a whole, from the petty bourgeois 
masses. This can be achieved only by training the pro¬ 
letarian party in the spirit of unshakable class irreconcil¬ 
ability. 

The younger the proletariat, the fresher and more direct 
its “blood-ties” with the peasantry, the greater the pro¬ 
portion of the peasantry to the population as a whole, the 
greater becomes the importance of the struggle against any 
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form of “two-class” political alchemy. In the West the idea 
of a workers* and peasants* party is simply ridiculous. In 
the East it is fatal. In China^ India, and Japan this idea 
is mortally hostile not only to the hegemony of the prole¬ 
tariat in the revolution but also to the most elementary 
independence of the proletarian vanguard. The workers* 
and peasants’ party can only serve as a base, a screen, 
and a springboard for the bourgeoisie. 

It is fatal that in this question, fundamental for the 
entire East, modern revisionism only repeats the errors of 
old social democratic opportunism of pre-revolutionary 
days. Most of the leaders of European social democracy 
considered the struggle of our party against S.R.s to be 
mistaken and insistently advocated the fusion of the two 
parties, holding that for the Russian *^East” a two-class 
workers* and peasants* party was exactly in order. Had 
we heeded their counsel, we should never have achieved 
either the alliance of the workers and the peasants or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The “two-class** workers* 
and peasants* party of the S.R.s became, and could not 
help becoming in our country, the agency of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, i.e., it tried unsuccessfully to fulfill the same 
historic role which was successfully played in China by the 
Kuomintang in a different and “peculiar** Chinese way, 
thanks to the revisionists of Bolshevism. Without a re¬ 
lentless condemnation of the very idea of workers* and peas¬ 
ants* parties for the East, there is not and there cannot be 
a program of the Comintern. 

8. The Advantages Secured from the Peasants* 
International Must Be Probed 

One of the principal, if not the principal, accusations 
hurled against the Opposition, was its “underestimation** 
of the peasantry. On this point, too, life has made its 
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tests and rendered its verdict along national and interna¬ 
tional lines In every case the official leaders proved guiltv 
of nnderestmating the role and significance of the prole¬ 
tariat in relation to the peasantry. In this the greatest 
shifts and errors took place, in tlie economic and political 
fields and internationally. At the root of the internal errors 
since 1923 lies an underestimation of the significance, for 
the whole of national economy and for the alliance with the 
peasantry, of state industry under the management of the 
proletariat. In China, the revolution was doomed by the 
inability to understand the leading and decisive role of the 
proletariat in the agrarian revolution. 

From the same standpoint, it is necessary to examine and 
evaluate the entire work of the Krestintem,^^ which from 
the beginning was merely an experiment—an experiment, 
moreover, which called for the utmost care and rigid ad¬ 
herence to principles. It is not difficult to understand the 
reason for this. 

The peasantry, by virtue of its entire history and the 
conditions of its existence, is the least international of all 
classes. What are commonly called national traits have 
their chief source precisely in the peasantry. From among 
the peasantry, it is only the semi-proletarian masses of the 
peasant poor who can be guided along the road of interna¬ 
tionalism, and only the proletariat can guide them. Any 
attempt at a short-cut is merely playing with the classes, 
which always means playing to the detriment of the prole¬ 
tariat. The peasantry can be attracted to internationalist 
politics only if it is torn away from the influence of the 
bourgeoisie by fche proletariat and if it recognizes in the 
proletariat not only its ally, but its leader. Conversely, 
attempts to organize the peasants of the various countries 
into an independent international organization, over the 
head of the proletariat and without regard to the national 
communist parties, are doomed in advance to failure. In 
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the final analysis such attempts can only harm the struggle 
of the proletariat in each country for hegemony over the 
agricultural laborers and poor peasants. 

In all bourgeois revolutions as well as counter-revolu¬ 
tions, beginning with the peasant wars of the sixteenth 
century and even before that time, the various strata of the 
peasantry played an enormous and at times even decisive 
role. But it never played an independent role. Directly or 
indirectly, the peasantry always supported one political 
force against another. By itself it never constituted an in¬ 
dependent force capable of solving national political tasks. 
In the epoch of finance capital tlie process of the polariza¬ 
tion of capitalist society has enormously accelerated in 
comparison to earlier phases of capitalist development. 
This means that the specific gravity of the peasantry has 
diminished and not increased. In any case, the peasant is 
less capable in the imperialist epoch of independent poli¬ 
tical action on a national, let alone international scale, than 
he was in the epoch of industrial capitalism. The fanners 
of the United States today are incomparably less able to 
play an independent political role than they were forty or 
fifty years ago when, as the experience of the Populist 
movement shows, they could not and did not organize an 
independent national political party. 

The temporary but sharp filip to agriculture in Europe 
resulting from the economic decline caused by the war gave 
rise to illusions concerning the possible role of the ^^peas- 
ant,” i.e., of bourgeois pseudo-peasant parties demago¬ 
gically counterposing themselves to the bourgeois parties. 
If in the period of stormy peasant unrest during the post¬ 
war years one could still risk the experiment of organizing 
a Peasants’ International, in order to test the new relations 
between the proletariat and the peasantry and between the 
peasantry and the bourgeoisie, then it is high time now to 
draw the theoretical and political balance of the five years’ 
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experience with the Peasants’ International, to lay bare its 
vicious shortcomings and make an effort to indicate its pos- 
itive aspects. 

One conclusion, at any rate, is indisputable. The experi¬ 
ence of the ^^peasunt” parties of Bulgaria, Poland, Ruma¬ 
nia, and Yugoslavia (i.e., of all the backward countries) ; 
the old experience of our Social Revolutionists, and the 
fresh experience (the blood is still warm) of the Kuomin- 
tang; the episodic experiments in advanced capitalist 
countries, particularly the LaPollette-Pepper experiment 
in the United States—^have all shown beyond question that 
in the epoch of capitalist decline there is even less reason 
than in the epoch of rising capitalism to look for vndepend- 
ent^ revolutionary, anti-bourgeois peasant parties. 

“The city cannot be equated to the village, the village 
cannot be equated to the city in the historical conditions of 
the present epoch. The city inevitably leads the village^ the 
village inevitably follows the city. The only question is 
which of the urban classes will lead the village.” (Lenin, 
Works, Vol. XVI, “The Year 1919,” p. 442.) 

In the revolutions of the East the peasantry will still 
play a decisive role, but once again, this role will be neither 
leading nor independent. The poor peasants of Hupeh, 
Kwangtung, or Bengal can play a role not only on a na¬ 
tional but on an international scale, but only if they sup¬ 
port the workers of Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, and Cal¬ 
cutta. This is the only way out for the revolutionary 
peasant on an international road. It is hopeless to attempt 
to forge a direct link between the peasant of Hupeh and the 
peasant of Galicia or Dobrudja, the Egyptian fellah and 
the American farmer. 

It is in the nature of politics that anything which does 
not serve a direct aim inevitably becomes the instrument of 
other aims, frequently the opposite of the one sought. Have 
we not had examples of a bourgeois party, relying on the 
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peasantry or seeking to rely upon it, deeming it necessary 
to seek insurance for itself in the Peasants’ International, 
for a longer or shorter period, if it could not do so in the 
Comintern, in order to secure protection from the blows of 
the communist party in its own country? Like Purcell, in 
the trade union field, protected himself through the Anglo- 
Russian Committee? If T.a Follette did not try to register 
in the Feasants’ International, that was only because the 
American Communist Party was so extremely weak. He did 
not have to. Pepper, uninvited and unsolicited, embraced 
LaFollette without that. But Radic, the banker-leader of 
the Croatian rich peasants, found it necessary to leave his 
visiting card with the Peasants’ International on his way 
to the cabinet. The Kuomintang went infinitely further 
and secured a place for itself not only in the Peasants’ 
International and the League Against Imperialism, but 
even knocked at the doors of the Comintern and was wel¬ 
comed there with the blessing of the Politbureau of the 
C.P.S.IT., marred by only one dissenting vote. 

It is highly characteristic of the leading political cur¬ 
rents of recent years that at a time when tendencies in favor 
of liquidating the Profintem [Red International of Labor 
Unions] were very strong (its very name was deleted from 
the statutes of the Soviet trade unions), nowhere, so far as 
we recall, has the question ever been raised in the official 
press as to the precise conquests of the Krestintern, the 
Peasants’ International. 

The Sixth Congress must seriously review the work of the 
Peasants’ “International” from the standpoint of proleta¬ 
rian internationalism. It is high time to draw a Marxian 
balance to this long drawn-out experiment. In one form or 
another the balance must be included in the program of the 
Comintern. The present draft does not breathe a single 
syllable either about the “millions” in the Peasants’ Inter¬ 
national, or for that matter, about its very existence. 
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CoNCLTrSION- 

We have presented a criticism of certain fundamental 
theses in the draft program; extreme pressure of time pre* 
vented us from dealing with all of them. There were only 
two weeks at our disposal for this work. We w'cre therefore 
compelled to limit ourselves to the most pressing questions, 
those most closely bound up with the revolutionary and in¬ 
ternal party struggles during the recent period. 

Thanks to our previous experience with so-called “discus¬ 
sions,” we are aware beforehand that phrases torn out of 
their context and slips of the pen can be turned into a 
seething source of new theories annihilating “Trotskyism.” 
An entire period has been filled with triumphant crowing of 
this type. But we view with utmost calm the prospect of the 
cheap theoretical scorpions that this time, too, may descend 
upon us. 

Incidentally, it is quite likely that the authors of the 
draft program, instead of putting into circulation new 
critical and expository articles, will prefer to resort to 
further elaboration of the old Article 58. Needless to say, 
this kind of argument is even less valid for us. 

The Sixth World Congress is faced with the task of 
adopting a program. We have sought to prove throughout 
this entire work that there is not the slightest possibility of 
taking the draft elaborated by Bukharin and Stalin as the 
basis of the program. 

The present moment is the turning point in the life of the 
C.P.S.U. and the entire Comintern. This is evidenced by all 
the recent decisions and measures of the C.E.C. of our 
party and the February Plenum‘s® of the E.C.C.I. These 
measures are entirely inadequate, the resolutions are con¬ 
tradictory, and certain among them, like the February res¬ 
olution of the E.C.C.I. on the Chinese revolution, are false 
to the core. Nevertheless throughout all these resolutions 
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there is a tendency to take a turn to the Left. We have no 
ground whatever for overestimating it, all the more so since 
it proceeds hand in hand with a campaign of extermination 
against the revolutionary wing, while the Right wing is be¬ 
ing protected. Notwithstanding all this, we do not for a 
moment entertain the notion of ignoring this Leftward tend¬ 
ency, forced by the impasse created by the old course. 
Every genuine revolutionist at his post will do everything 
in his power to facilitate the development of these symptoms 
of a Left zigzag into a revolutionary Leninist course, with 
the least difficulties and convulsions in the party. But we 
are still far removed from this today. At present the Com¬ 
intern is perhaps passing through its most acute period of 
development, a period in which the old course is far from 
having been liquidated, while the new course brings in erup¬ 
tions of alien elements. The draft program reflects in whole 
and in part this transitional condition. Yet, such periods, 
by their very nature, are least favorable for the elaboration 
of documents that must determine the activity of our inter¬ 
national party for a number of years ahead. Difficult as it 
may be, we must bide our time—after so much time has been 
lost already. We must permit the muddled waters to settle. 
The confusion must pass, the contradictions must be elim¬ 
inated, and the new course take definite shape. 

The Congress has not convened for four years. For nine 
years the Comintern has existed without a definitive pro¬ 
gram. The only way out at the present moment is this: 
that the Seventh World Congress be convened a year from 
today, putting an end once and for all to the attempts at 
usurping the supreme powers of the Comintern as a whole, 
a normal regime be reestablished, such a regime as would 
allow of a genuine discussion of the draft program and per¬ 
mit us to oppose to the eclectic draft, another, a Marxist- 
Leninist draft. There must be no forbidden questions for 
the Comintern, for the meetings and conferences of its sec¬ 
tions, and for its press. During this year the entire soil 
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must be deeply plowed by the plow of Marxism, Only as a 
result of such labor can the international party of the pro¬ 
letariat secure a program, a beacon which will illuminate 
with its penetrating rays, and throw reliable beams far into 
the future. 

Ajlma Ata, June 1928. 
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1. The Aim of This Letter 

The purpose of this letter is to achieve clarity without 
suppressing or exaggerating anything. Clarity is the 
indispensable condition for revolutionary policy. 

This attempt to arrive at an understanding can have 
meaning only if it is free from all traces of reticence, du¬ 
plicity, and diplomacy. This requires that all things be 
called by their names, including those which are most un¬ 
pleasant and grievous for the party. It has been the custom 
in such cases to raise a hue and cry that the enemy will 
seize upon the criticism and use it. At the present moment, 
it would be maladroit to pose the question of whether the 
class enemy can glean the greatest profit from the policy 
of the leadership that has led the Chinese revolution to its 
cruellest defeats, or from the stifled warnings of the Opposi¬ 
tion that have disturbed the false prestige of infallibility. 

The same thing might be said on the question of the 
Anglo-Russian Committee, the grain collections, the kulak 
in general, and the line followed by the leadership of any 
communist party. No, it is not the criticism of the Opposi¬ 
tion that has retarded the growth of the Comintern during 
the last five years. The social democracy has no doubt 
attempted in a number of instances to glean a little profit 
from the criticisms of the Opposition. It still has enough 
sense and cunning for that. It would have been strange had 
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it failed to do so. The social democracy at present is a 
parasitic partj, in the broad historical sense of the term. 
FuWlling the work of guaranteeing bourgeois society from 
below, that is to say, protecting it on the essential side, the 
social democracy during the post-war jears, particularly 
after the year 1923, when it was obviously being reduced to 
a cipher, has thrived upon the mistakes and oversights of 
the coriiinunist parties, their capitulations at the decisive 
moments, or, on the other hand, tlieir adventuristic attempts 
to resuscitate a revolutionary situation which has already 
passed. The capitulation of tlie Comintern in tlie Autumn 
of 1923, the subsequent stubborn failure of the leadership 
to understand the import of this colossal defeat, the ad¬ 
venturistic ultra-Left line of 1924 to 1925, the gross op¬ 
portunist policy of 1926 to 1927—these are what caused 
the regeneration of the social democracy and enabled it to 
poll more than nine million votes in the last German elec¬ 
tions. To argue, under these conditions, that the social 
democracy now and then pulls out of its context some criti¬ 
cal remark or other of the Opposition, and after slobbering 
over it offers it to the workers, is really to waste time with 
bagatelles. The social democracy would not be what it is 
if it did not go even further, if in the guise of its Left wing 
—^which is as necessary a safety valve in a social democratic 
party as the party itself is in bourgeois society—^it did not 
express from time to time spurious “sympathies” for the 
Opposition, in so far as the latter remains a small and 
suppressed minority and inasmuch as such “sympathies” 
cost the social democrats nothing and at the same time 
arouse the responsive sympathies of the workers. 

The present social democracy has not and cannot have a 
line of its own on the fundamental questions. In this domain, 
its line is dictated by the bourgeoisie. But if the social 
democracy simply repeated everything said by the bour¬ 
geois parties, it would cease to be useful to the bourgeoisie. 
Upon secondary, intangible, or remote questions, the social 
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democracy not only may but must play with all the colors 
of the rainbow, including briglit red. Moreover, by seizing 
upon this or that judgment of the Opposition, the social 
democracy hopes to provoke a split in the communist party. 
In the eyes of anyone who understands the workings of such 
a mechanism, the attempts to discredit the Opposition by 
referring to the fact that some Right wing grafter or Left 
wing stripling of the social democracy quotes approvingly 
a sentence from our criticism, must appear in a pitiable 
ideological light. Rasically, however, in all questions of 
politics that are in the least serious, above all in the ques¬ 
tions of China and of the Anglo-Russian Committee, the 
sympathies of the international social democracy have been 
on the side of the ^^realistic’’ policy of the leadership, and 
in no wise on ours. 

But much more important is the general judgment which 
the bourgeoisie itself passes on the tendencies struggling 
within the framework of the Soviet Union and of the Comin¬ 
tern. The bourgeoisie has no reason to dodge or dissemble 
on this question, and here it must be said that all—even the 
least—serious, important, and authoritative organs of world 
imperialism, on both sides of the ocean, consider the Opposi¬ 
tion their mortal enemy. Throughout the entire recent 
period, they have either directly expressed their qualified 
and prudent sympathy for a number of measures taken by 
the official leadership, or they have expressed themselves to 
the effect that the total liquidation of the Opposition, its 
complete physical annihilation (Austen Chamberlain even 
demanded the firing squad), is the necessary premise for the 
“normal evolution” of the Soviet power towards a bourgeois 
regime. Even from memory, without having any sources 
for reference at our disposal, we can point to numerous 
declarations of this type; the Information Bulletin of 
French heavy industry (Jan. 1927), the pronouncements 
of the London and New York Times^ the declaration of 
Austen Chamberlain, which was reprinted by many publica- 
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lions, including the American weekly, The Nation^ etc. The 
fact alone has been sufficient to compel our official party 
press, after its initial and not entirely successful attempts, 
to stop entirely reprinting the judgments passed by our 
class enemies upon the crisis which our party has undergone 
during the last months and is still undergoing. These 
declarations have emphasized much too sharply the revolu¬ 
tionary class nature of the Opposition. 

We believe, therefore, that a great deal would be gained 
for the cause of clarity, if by the time the Sixth Congress 
convened two conscientiously collated books were published: 
a White Book containing the judgments of the serious cap¬ 
italist press with regard to the controversies in the Comin¬ 
tern, and a Yellow Book with parallel judgments of the 
social democracy. 

In any case, the fake bogey of the possible attempts on 
the part of the social democrats to involve themselves in 
our disputes will not keep us for a moment from pointing 
out clearly and precisely what we consider to be fatal for 
the policy of the Comintern, and what, in our opinion, is 
salutary. We will be able to crush it, not by resorting to 
diplomacy, not by playing hide-and-seek, but by means of 
that correct revolutionary policy which is still to be elabo¬ 
rated. 


At this time, with the publication of the draft program, 
all the fundamental theoretical and practical problems of 
the international proletarian revolution must naturally be 
examined in the light of the new draft. In fact, the task of 
the latter consists in furnishing, along with a theoretic 
method of handling the problems to be considered, a general¬ 
ized verification and appraisal of all the experience already 
acquired by the Comintern. It is only by viewing the prob¬ 
lem in this way that we can succeed in checking up and in 
arriving at a healthy judgment of the draft itself, in estab- 
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lishing the extent of its accuracy with regard to principles 
and the degree of its completeness and viability. We have 
formulated this criticism, in so far as it could be done in 
the very limited amount of time at our disposal, in a special 
document devoted to the draft program. The fundamental 
problems which it seemed to us most essential to illumine in 
our criticism, wo grouped into the three following chapters: 
1. The Program of tlie International Revolution or the 
Program of Socialism in One Country? 2. The Strategy 
and Tactics of the Imperialist Epoch. 3. Balance and 
Perspectives of the Chinese Revolution,- Its Lessons for the 
Countries of the East and for the Communist International 
as a Whole. 

We have endeavored to analyze these problems by examin¬ 
ing the living experience of the international workers’ move¬ 
ment and more particularly that of the Comintern during 
the last five years. From it we drew the conclusion that 
the new draft is completely inconsistent, shot through with 
eclecticism in its pi^ncipled theses, lacking in system, in¬ 
complete, and patchy in its exposition. The section dealing 
with strategy is primarily characterized by its tendency to 
avoid the profound and tragic questions of revolutionary 
experience in the last few years. 

We shall not here return to the questions examined in 
the document already sent to the Congress. The aim of 
the present letter is altogether different, as can readily be 
seen from what has been said above. It has to do, let us say, 
with conjuncture and policy: in the general perspective, we 
must find what is the exact place occupied by the Leftward 
turn now officially effected, in order to make it a point of 
departure for the rapprochement of tendencies existing in 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and in the Comintern, 
which up to yesterday were drawing further and further 
apart. Obviously, there can be no question of a rapproche¬ 
ment save on the basis of perfect clarity in ideas and not at 
all on that of flattery or of bureaucratic Byzantinism. 
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This turn has manifested itself most crassly by far in 
the internal problems of the U.S.S.Il., whence came the 
impulsion which produced it. We therefore intend to devote 
this letter mainly to problems of the crisis in the C.P.S.U., 
which is a result of the crisis in the Soviet revolution. But 
since, while examining the cardinal questions of the evolution 
of the workers’ state we cannot in any way “abstract our¬ 
selves from the international factor,” which is of decisive 
importance in all our internal developments and problems, 
we are compelled, in this letter also, to characterize briefly 
the conditions and methods of work of the Comintern, by 
repeating certain of our theses devoted to the draft pro- 
gram. 

As a conclusion to these introductory observations, I 
wish to express my firm conviction that the criticism of the 
draft program, as well as the present letter to the congress, 
will be brought to the attention of all the members of the 
congress.^® I have an indefeasible right to that, if only 
because the Fifth Congress elected me an alternate on the 
Executive Committee. This letter, considered formally^ is 
a statement of the reasons for my appeal against the unjust 
decisions that have deprived me of the rights and duties 
with which I was charged at the supreme order of the Com¬ 
intern. 


2. Why Has No Congress of the Comintern Been 
Convoked for More than Four Years? 

More than four years have elapsed since the Fifth World 
Congress. During this period, the line of the leadership 
has been radically altered, together with the composition of 
the leadership of different sections, as well as of the Comin¬ 
tern as a whole. The chairman elected by the Fifth Con¬ 
gress has been not only deposed but even expelled from the 
party, and readmitted only on the eve of the Sixth Con- 
gress.*^^ All this was effected without the participation of 
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a congress, although there were no objective obstacles to 
prevent its being convoked. In tlie most vital questions of 
the world working class movement and of the Soviet repub¬ 
lic, the Congress of the (.'omintern proved to be superfluous; 
it was adjourned from 3 ^eaF to v^ear as an obstacle and a 
dead weight. It was convoked only at a time when the con¬ 
clusion was reached that tlie congress would be confronted 
with entirely accomplished facts. 

According to the letter and spirit of democratic central¬ 
ism, the congress should occupy a decisive place in the life 
of the party. This life has alw'ays found' its supreme expres¬ 
sion in the congresses, their preparation, and their work. At 
the present time, the congresses have become a dead weight 
and an onerous formality. The Fifteenth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. was arbitrarily postponed for more than a year. 
The Congress of the Comintern has convened after a lapse 
of four j^ears. And what years! In the course of these four 
years, filled with the greatest historical events and most pro¬ 
found diflTcrences in view's, plenty of time w^as found for 
countless bureaucratic congresses and conferences, for the 
utterly rotten conferences of the Anglo-Russian Committee, 
for the congresses of the decorative League of Struggle 
Against Imperialism, for the jubilee theatrical congress of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union—the only time and place 
that could not be found was for the three regular con¬ 
gresses of the Communist International.^^ 

During the civil war and the blockade, when the foreign 
delegates had to overcome unprecedented difficulties, and 
when some of them lost their lives en rovrte, the congresses 
of the C.P.S.U. and of the Comintern convened regularly in 
conformance with the statutes and the spirit of the prole¬ 
tarian party. Why is this not being done now.? To pretend 
that we are now too busy with ‘^practical” work is simply 
to recognize that the mind and the will of the party hinder 
the work of the leadership and that the congresses are a fet¬ 
ter in the most serious and important affairs. This is the 
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road of the bureaucratic liquidation of the party. 

Formally, during these last four years and more, all 
questions have been decided by the E.C.C.I. or by the Pre¬ 
sidium ; as a matter of fact, however, they were decided by 
the Political Bureau of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, or rather, to be more precise, by the Secretariat, 
basing itself upon the party apparatus that depends upon 
it. In question here is not, of course, the ideological influ¬ 
ence of the C.P.S.U. This influence was infinitely greater 
under Lenin than it is today, and it had a mighty creative 
importance. No, what is in question here is the almighty 
Secretariat of the C.E.C. of the C.P.S.U., functioning 
purely behind the scenes—a phenomenon of which there was 
not even a sign under Lenin and against which Lenin 
strictly warned in the last advice he gave to the party.^ 

The Comintern has been proclaimed the only interna¬ 
tional party to which all national sections are completely 
subordinated. In this question Lenin played the role of mod¬ 
erator to the end of his days. On more than one occasion he 
warned against centralist predilections on the part of the 
leadership, fearing that, if the political pre-conditions were 
lacking, centralism w’ould degenerate into bureaucratism. 
The development of the political and ideological maturity of 
the communist parties has its own internal rhythm, based 
on their own experiences. The existence of the Comintern 
and the decisive role played in it by the C.P.S.U. can accel¬ 
erate this rhythm. But this acceleration can be conceived 
only within certain imperative limits. When they arc over¬ 
stepped by attempts to substitute strictly administrative 
measures for independent activity, for self-criticism, for 
the capacity of self-orientation, directly opposite results 
may be attained, and in a whole series of cases such directly 
opposite results have been reached. Nevertheless, when Len¬ 
in ceased working, the ultra-centralist manner of handling 
questions was the one which triumphed. The Executive 
Committee was proclaimed as the central committee with full 
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powers in the united world party, responsible only to tlie 
congresses of the world party. But what do we see in real¬ 
ity? The congresses were not called precisely when they 
were most needed: the Chinese revolution by itself would 
have justified the calling of two congresses. Theoretically, 
the Executive Committee is a powerful center of the world 
workers^ movement; in reality, during the past few years it 
has been repeatedly revamped in a ruthless fashion. Certain 
of its members, elected by the Fifth Congress, who played a 
leading role within it, were deposed. The same thing took 
place in all the sections of the Comintern, or at least in the 
most important ones. Who was it, then, that revamped the 
Executive Committee, which is responsible only to the con¬ 
gress, if the latter was not convoked? The answer is quite 
clear. The directing nucleus of the C.P.S.U., whose person¬ 
nel was changing, selected each time anew the members of the 
Executive Comittee, in complete disregard of the statutes of 
the Comintern and the decisions of the Fifth Congress. 

The clianges effected in the directing nucleus of the C.P. 
S.U. itself were likewise always introduced in some unex¬ 
pected fashion, behind the back not only of the Comintern, 
but of the C.P.S.U. itself, in the interval between congresses 
and independent of the latter, by means of physical force 
on the part of the apparatus. 

The ^^art” of leadership consisted of confronting the 
party with a fait accompli. Then the congress, postponed 
in conformity with the workings of the mechanism operating 
behind the scenes, was selected in a manner corresponding 
rigorously with the new composition of the leadership. At 
the same time the directing nucleus of the preceding day, 
elected by the previous congress, was simply labeled as an 
‘‘anti-party summit.” 

It would take too long to enumerate all the most impor¬ 
tant stages of this process. I shall limit myself to citing a 
single fact, but one which is worth a dozen. The Fifth Con¬ 
gress, not only from the formal point of view, but in fact 
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as well, w'as lieadcd by the Zinoviev group. It is precisely 
this group that gave the fundamental tone to this congress, 
by its struggle against so-called “Trotskyism.” The needs 
engendered behind the scenes and the machinations of this 
struggle contributed in great measure to creating the devia¬ 
tion in the entire orientation of the congress. This became 
the source of tJjc greatest errors during the years that fol¬ 
lowed. They are discussed in detail elsewhere. Here we 
need only single out the fact that the leading faction of the 
Fifth Congress was unable to maintain itself until the Sixth 
Congress in any party of the Comintern. As for the central 
group of this faction, it affirmed, in the person of Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Sokolnikov, and others, in the declaration of July 
1926, that “at the present time t?iere can no longer he any 
doubt that the principal nucleus of the Opposition of 1923 
correctly w'arned against the dangers of deviating from the 
proletarian line and against the menacing growth of the 
apparatus regime.” 

But that is not all. At the time of the joint Plenum of 
the Central Committee and of the Central Control Commis¬ 
sion (July 14J-23, 1926), Zinoviev, the director and inspirer 
of the Fifth Congress, declared—and this stenographic dec¬ 
laration was published again by the Central Committee be¬ 
fore the Fifteenth Party Congress—that he, Zinoviev, con¬ 
sidered as “the principal errors committed during his life,” 
the following two: liis mistake of 1917**® and his struggle 
against the Opposition of 1923. 

“I consider,” said Zinoviev, “the second error as being 
more dangerous, for the mistake of 1917, committed during 
Lenin’s life, was rectified by Lenin . . . whereas my error of 
1923 consisted in the fact that . . .” 

Ordjontktdze : “Then why did you stuff the heads of 
everyone in the party? . . .” 

Zinoviev: “Yes, in the question of the deviation and in 
the question of bureaucratic oppression by the apparatus, 
Trotsky proved to be correct as against you.” 
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But the question of back-sliding, that is to say of the 
political line^ and that of ihe party reghne, completely com¬ 
prise the sum total of the divergences. Zinoviev, in 1926, 
concluded that the Opposition of 1923 was right on these 
questions, and that the greatest error of his life, greater 
even than his resistance to the October overturn, w^as the 
struggle he conducted in 1923-1925 against, “Trotskyism.” 
Nevertheless, in the course of the last few days, the news¬ 
papers have published a decision of the Central Control 
Commission re-admitting Zinoviev and Co, into the party, as 
they had “renounced their Trotskyist follies.” This whole, 
absolutely incredible episode, which will seem like the work 
of some satirist to our grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children—although it is completely attested by documents— 
would perhaps not w'arrant mention in this letter if it con¬ 
cerned only a person or a grouj), if the affair were not in¬ 
timately bound up with the ideological struggle that has 
been waged in the Comintern for the past few years, if it 
had not grown organically from the same conditions that 
permitted dispensing with the congress for four years, that 
is to say, by virtue of the unrestricted power of bureau¬ 
cratic methods. 

At the present time, the ideology of the Comintern is not 
guided but manufactured to order. Theory, ceasing to be 
an instrument of knowledge and foresight, has become an 
administrative technical tool. Certain view’s are attributed 
to the Opposition and on the basis of these “views” the Op¬ 
position is judged. Certain individuals are associated with 
“Trotskyism” and are subsequently recalled as if it were 
a matter of functionaries constituting the personnel of a 
chancellery. The case of Zinoviev is not at all exceptional. 
It is simply more outstanding than the others, for after all 
no less a person than the ex-chairman of the Comintern is 
involved, the director and inspirer of the Fifth Congress. 

Ideological upheavals of this type inevitably accompany 
organizational upheavals, which always come from above 
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and which have already been constituted into a system, 
forming in a way the normal regime not only of the C.P.S.U. 
but also of other parties in the Comintern. The official 
reasons for deposing an undesirable leadership rarely coin¬ 
cide with the true motives. Duplicity in the domain of ideas 
is an inevitable consequence of the complete bureaucratiza¬ 
tion of the regime. More than once in the course of these 
years have the leading elements of the communist parties in 
Germany, France, England, America, Poland^ etc., resorted 
to monstrous opportunist measures. But they went com¬ 
pletely unpunished, for they were protected by the position 
they took on the internal questions of the C.P.S.U. To vote, 
and even more, to howl against the Opposition, is to insure 
oneself against any blows from above. As for the blows 
which might come from below, a guarantee against them is 
fumished by the fact that the apparatus is free from any 
control. 

The latest instances are still very fresh in everybody’s 
mind. Up to very recently, the Chinese leadership of Chen 
Tu-hsiu, of Tang Ping-shan, and Co., completely Menshevik, 
enjoyed the full support of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern, as against the criticism of the Opposition. 
There is nothing astonishing in that: at the time of the 
Seventh Plenum of the E.C.C.I., Tang Ping-shan swore 
that: 

. . At the very first appearance of Trotskyism, the 
Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese Communist 
Youth unanimousy adopted a resolution against Trotsky¬ 
ism.” {Minutesj p. 805.) 

An enormous role is played in the E.C.C.I. itsdf and 
within its apparatus by elements which resisted and hin¬ 
dered, in so far as they were able, the proletarian revolution 
in Russia, Finland, Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
and other countries, but who, in good time, made up for 
this by presenting their credentials in the struggle against 
“Trotskyism.” Tang Ping-shan is only the disciple of these 
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elements; if abuse is heaped on him, while his masters are 
able to evade it, it is because the irresponsible regime re¬ 
quires an 0('casional scapegoat. 

It is unfortunately impossible not alone to dispute, but 
even to endeavor to soften the formal assertion that the 
most outstanding, the most general, and at the same time, 
the most perilous characteristic trait of the last five years 
has been the gradual and increasingly accelerated growth 
of bureaucratism and of the arbitrariness which is linked 
with it, not only in the C.P.S.U. but in the Comintern as a 
whole. 

The ignoring of and trampling upon statutes, the con¬ 
tinual creation of upheavals in the organization and in the 
domain of ideas, the postponement of congresses, and con¬ 
ferences which are each time confronted with accomplished 
facts, the growth of arbitrariness—all this can not be ac¬ 
cidental, all this must have profound causes. 

It would be unworthy of Marxism to explain these phe¬ 
nomena solely or principally on personal grounds, as the 
struggle of cliques for power, etc. It goes without saying 
that all factors of this kind play an important role (see the 
Testament of Lenin). But involved here is so profound and 
so prolonged a process that its causes must be not only psy¬ 
chological but political as well, and so indeed they are. 

The principal source of the bureaucratization of the 
whole regime of the C.P.S.U. and the Comintern, lies in the 
ever increasing gap between the political line of the leader¬ 
ship and the historical line of the proletariat. The less 
these two lines have coincided, the more the line of the lead¬ 
ership has revealed itself refuted by events, the harder it has 
been to apply the line by resorting to party measures, by 
exposing it to criticism, and the more it has had to be im¬ 
posed on the party from above, by measures of the appara¬ 
tus and even of the state. 

But the growth of the gap between the line of the leader- 
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ship and the historical line'of the proletariat, that is to say, 
the Bolslievik line, can occur only under the pressure of 
non-proletarian classes. This pressure, considered generally, 
has grown to extraordinary proportions in the course of 
the last five years, cutting across violent oscillations in both 
directions, throughout tlie world as well as inside the U.S. 
S.R. The more the apparatus freed itself from the criticism 
and control of its own party, so much the more did the 
leadership become susceptible and conciliatory to the aspi¬ 
rations and suggestions of non-proletarian classes, trans¬ 
mitted through the medium of the apparatus. This operated 
to sliift the political line still furtlier to the Right and con¬ 
sequently required even harsher bureaucratic measures in 
order to impose it on the proletarian vanguard. 

The process of political back-sliding was thus inevitably 
completed by organizational repressive measures. Under 
these conditions the leadership refused absolutely to toler¬ 
ate Marxian criticism any longer. The bureaucratic, regime 
is “formalistic”; scholasticism is the ideology most suitable 
to it. nic last five years constitute in their entirety a period 
devoted to the scholastic distortion of Marxism and Len¬ 
inism, to their slavish adaptation to the requirements of po¬ 
litical back-sliding and the spirit of bureaucratic usurpa¬ 
tion. “Allow the kulak to grow into socialism,” “enrich 
yourselves!” the recommendations “not to leap over 
stages,” the “bloc of four classes,” the “two-class parties,” 
“socialism in one country”—^all these ideas and slogans of 
Centrism sliding to the Right have inevitably engendered 
the application of articles of the Penal Code against the 
real disciples of Marx and of Lenin. 

It goes without saying that the Marxian interpretation 
of the causes of scholastic impoverishment, of the progress 
of bureaucratism and arbitrariness, does not in the least 
absolve the leadership from personal responsibility, but on 
the contrary makes that responsibility even greater. 
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3. The Policy of 1923-1927 

Unquestionably, one of the prime motives behind the re¬ 
peated postponements of the call for the Sixth Congress was 
the desire to await some 'great international victory. In 
such cases, men arc apt more easily to forget recent defeats. 
But no victories ivere forthcoming, nor is this accidental. 

During this period, European and world capitalism found 
themselves granted a new and serious reprieve. The social 
democracy strengthened itself considerably after 1923. The 
communist parties grew insignificantly—in any case, infin¬ 
itely less than was presaged in the prophecies w'hich inspired 
the Fifth Congress. We must note that this applies both to 
the organizations of the Comintern and to their influence 
among the masses. Taken together, the latter followed a 
declining curve from the Autumn of 1923 and during the 
wdiole period under consideration. It is doubtful if anyone 
can be found bold enough to assert that the communist 
parties were able in these four or five years to maintain the 
continuity and stability of their leadership. On the con¬ 
trary, these qualities were found to be completely impaired 
even in the party where they were formerly most guaran¬ 
teed : in the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet republic made serious progress from the 
standpoint of economy and culture in the course of the 
elapsed period, demonstrating to the world for the first time 
the power and importance of socialist methods of manage¬ 
ment and especially the great possibilities lodged in them. 
But these successes developed on the basis of the so-called 
stabilization of capitalism, which itself was the result of a 
whole series of defeats of the world revolution. Not only 
did that considerably worsen the external situation of the 
Soviet republic, but it exercised a great influence upon the 
internal relation of forces in a direction hostile to the pro¬ 
letariat. 
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The fact that the IJ.S.S.R. continues to exist, according 
to Lenin’s expression, as an ‘‘isolated frontier in a complete¬ 
ly capitalist world,” has led, by virtue of an erroneous 
leadership, to forms of development of the national economy 
in which capitalist forces and tendencies have acquired a 
serious, or, more exactly, an alarming scope. Contrary to 
optimistic assertions, the internal relation of forces in 
economy and politics has changed to the disadvantage of 
the proletariat. Hence, a series of painful crises from 
which the C.P.S.U. has failed to emerge. 

The fundamental cause of the crisis of the October Revo¬ 
lution is the retardation of the world revolution, caused by 
a whole series of cruel defeats of the proletariat. Up to 
1923, these were the defeats of post-war movements and 
insurrections confronted with the non-existence of the com¬ 
munist parties at the beginning, and their youth and weak¬ 
ness subsequently. From 1923 on, the situation changed 
sharply. We no longer have before us simply defeats of the 
proletariat, but routs of the policy of the Comintern. The 
blunders committed by this policy in Germany, England, 
China, and those of smaller scope which were perpetrated in 
a whole series of other countries, are of such a nature as 
cannot be duplicated in the history of the Bolshevik party; 
to duplicate them, one is forced to examine the history of 
Menshevism during the years 1905-1917, or the decades 
preceding. 

The retardation in growth of the Comintern is the imme¬ 
diate result of its erroneous policy during the last five years. 
There is no holding that the “stabilization” is responsible 
for it, save by conceiving the nature of the latter in a purely 
scholastic way, and particularly by trying to dodge the 
responsibility. The stabilization did not fall from the sky; 
it is not the fruit of an automatic change in the living con¬ 
ditions of world capitalist economy. It is the result of an 
unfavorable change in the political relation of class forces. 
The proletariat saw its forces drained by the capitulation 
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of the leadership in Germany in 1923; it was tricked and 
betrayed in England by a leadership with which the Comin¬ 
tern continued to maintain a bloc in 1926; in China, Uie 
policy of the Executive Committee of the Comintern drove 
the proletariat into the noose of the Kuomintang in 1925- 
1927. These are the immediate and indisputable causes of 
the defeats, and what is no less important, these are the 
reasons for the demoralizing character of these failures. To 
try to prove that the defeats were inevitable even if the 
policy followed had been correct, is to fall into depraved 
fatalism and to renounce the Bolshevik conception of the 
role and importance of a revolutionary leadership. 

The rout of the proletariat, conditioned by a false policy, 
provided the bourgeoisie with a respite from the political 
point of view. The bourgeoisie utilized the respite to con¬ 
solidate its economic positions. These are the causes which 
furnished the point of departure for the period of stabiliza¬ 
tion that began on the day in October 1923 when the Ger¬ 
man Communist Party capitulated. To be sure, the consoli¬ 
dation of its economic positions obtained by the bourgeoisie 
acts in its turn as a ^^stabilizing” factor upon the political 
environment. But the fundamental cause of the ascendancy 
of capitalism during the period of stabilization of the last 
five years lies in the fact that the leadership of the Comin¬ 
tern did not measure up to the events from any point of 
view. Revolutionary situations were not lacking. But the 
leaders were chronically incapable of taking advantage of 
them. This defect is not of a personal or accidental charac¬ 
ter; it is the inevitable consequence of the Centrist course, 
which may camoufiage its inconsistency during a period of 
lull but ineluctably brings about catastrophes during the 
abrupt changes of a revolutionary period. 

The internal evolution of the U.S,S.R. and of the leading 
party reflected completely the shifts in the international sit¬ 
uation, thus refuting by example the new reactionary theo¬ 
ries of isolated development and of socialism in one country. 
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Naturally, the course of the leadership within the U.S.S.R. 
was the same as that of the E.C.C.I.: Centrism sliding to the 
Right. In the internal policy, as well as on the international 
arena, it caused the same profound harm, weakening the eco¬ 
nomic and political positions of the proletariat. 

In order to understand the significance of the turn to the 
Left now being effected, it is necessary to become completely 
and clearly cognizant not only of the general line of conduct 
swerving into Right Centrism, which was completely un¬ 
masked in 1926-27, but also the course during the preceding 
period of ultra-Leftism of 1923-25 which prepared the back¬ 
sliding. It is thus a matter of passing judgement on the five 
years after Lenin’s death, during which, under the pressure 
of hostile class forces and because of the instability and 
short-sightedness of the leadership, there ensued a correction, 
a modification, and an actual revision of Leninism in the mat¬ 
ter both of internal and international problems. 

As early as the Twelfth Congress of the C.P.S.U., in the 
Spring of 1923, two positions stood out clearly on the issue 
of the economic problems of the Soviet Union; they developed 
during the five following years and may be checked in the 
light of the crisis in grain collections during the past winter. 
The Central Committee held that the principal danger threat¬ 
ening the alliance with the peasantry arose from a premature 
development of industry; it found confirmation of this point 
of view in the supposed ‘‘selling crisis” of the Autumn of 
1923. Despite the episodic character of this crisis, it left a 
deep impression on the economic policy of the official leader¬ 
ship. The point of view which I had developed at the Twelfth 
Congress (Spring of 1923) advanced tlie contrary estimate, 
that the essential danger threatening the **smychka^* and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat lay in the “scissors” symbol¬ 
izing the divergence between the prices of agricultural and 
industrial products, reflecting the backwardness of industry; 
the continuation, and even more so the accentuation, of this 
disproportion, would inevitably bring about a differentiation 
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in agriculture and handicrafts and a general growth of cap¬ 
italist forces/* I had already developed this point of view 
very clearly as early as the Twelfth Congress. At that time 
I also formulated the idea, among others, that if mduBtry 
remained hackwardy good harvests would become a main¬ 
spring for capitalist and not socialist tendencies; they would 
deliver into the hands of capitalist elements an instrument 
for disorganizing socialist economy. 

These fundamental formulas presented by the two sides 
subsequently cut across the struggle of the succeeding five 
years. During these years, accusations, al)surd and reaction¬ 
ary in their essence, continually resounded against the Oppo¬ 
sition, declaring that “it is afraid of the muzhik,” that “it 
fears a good crop,” that “it fears the enrichment of the 
village,” or better yet, that “it wishes to plunder the pea¬ 
sant.” Thus, as early as the Twelfth Congress, and espe¬ 
cially during the discussion of Autumn 1923, the official 
faction rejected class criteria and operated with notions 
like “peasantry” in general, “good crop” in general, “en¬ 
richment” in general. In this manner of treating the ques¬ 
tion, there was already making itself felt the pressure of 
new bourgeois layers, which were forming on the base of the 
N.E.P., which were connecting themselves with the state ap¬ 
paratus, which resisted repression and sought to evade the 
rays of the Leninist searchlight. 

Events of an international order acquired a decisive im¬ 
portance in this process. The second half of 1923 was a 
period of tense expectation of the proletarian revolution in 
Germany. 

The situation was evaluated at too late a date and in a 
hesitant way. Great friction was generated within the official 
Stalin-Zinoviev leadership; true, it remained within the 
framework of the common Centrist line. Despite all warn¬ 
ings, a change in tempo was undertaken only at the last mo¬ 
ment; everything ended in a frightful capitulation by the 
leadership of the German Communist Party, which surren- 
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derecl the decisive positions to the enemy without a struggle. 

This defeat was of an alarming character in itself. But it 
acquired even more painful significance because the leader¬ 
ship of the E.C.C.I., which in a very large measure caused 
this defeat by its policy of lagging at the tail of events, did 
not understand the extent of the rout, did not comprehend its 
great depth, simply failed to recognize it. 

The leadership obstinately insisted that the revolutionary 
situation was continuing to develop and that decisive battles 
were going to be waged shortly. It is on the basis of this rad¬ 
ically false evaluation that the Fifth Congress established 
its orientation towards the middle of 1924. 

As against this, the Opposition, during the second half of 
1923, sounded the alarm on the political denouement which 
was approaching, demanded a course truly directed towards 
armed insurrection, and insistently warned that in such his¬ 
toric moments, a few weeks, and sometimes a few days, de¬ 
cide the fate of the revolution for many years to come. On 
the other hand, during the following six months which pre¬ 
ceded the Fifth Congress, the Opposition persistently re¬ 
peated that the revolutionary situation was already missed; 
that sail had to be taken in, in expectation of contrary and 
unfavorable winds, that it was not the insurrection that was 
on the agenda, but defensive battles against an enemy which 
has assumed the offensive—uniting the masses for partial de¬ 
mands, creating points of support in the trade unions, etc. 

But the clear understanding of what had taken place and 
what was imminent was branded as “Trotskyism,” and con¬ 
demned as “liquidationism.” The Fifth Congress demonstra¬ 
tively oriented towards insurrection in the presence of a po¬ 
litical ebb-tide. With a single stroke it disoriented all the 
communist parties by sowing confusion among them. 

The year 1924, the year of the abrupt and clear swing 
towards stabilization, became the year of adventures in Bul¬ 
garia and in Esthonia, of the ultra-Left course in general, 
which ran counter to the march of events with increasingly 
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greater force. From this time dates the beginning of the 
quest for ready-made revolutionary forces outside the prole¬ 
tariat, whence the idealization of pseudo-peasant parties in 
various countries, the flirtation with Radic and LaFollette, 
the exaggeration of the role of the Peasant International to 
the detriment of the Red Trade Union International, the 
false evaluation of the English trade union leadership, a 
friendship above classes with the Kuomintang, etc. All of 
these crutches upon which the ultra-Left course adventur¬ 
ously sought to support itself, subsequently became the 
principal pillars of the obviously Rightward course, which 
replaced the former after the ultra-Leftists no longer found 
themselves faced with the situations that crashel against 
the process of stabilization of 1924-26. 

The defeat of the German proletariat was the shock which 
precipitated a discussion in the Autumn of 1923 that had 
as its task, according to the conception of the official lead¬ 
ership of the C.P.S.U., to approve as an internal policy 
the course of passive adaptation to spontaneous economic 
developments (struggle against “super-industrialization,” 
ridicule of the planning principle, etc.). So far as interna¬ 
tional problems were concerned, the most important thing 
was to conceal the fact that the most assured of revolu¬ 
tionary situations had been missed. 

Nevertheless, the fact of the rout of the German proleta¬ 
riat had penetrated the consciousness of the masses, which 
had been brought to high tension by the anxious waiting of 
1923. The capitulation of the German leadership intro¬ 
duced into the ranks of the workers, not only in Germany 
but in the U.S.S.R. as well, and also in other countries, 
elements of bitter skepticism towards the world revolution 
in general. The defeats in Bulgaria and Esthonia then 
came to add to this. Towards the middle of 1925, it finally 
became necessary to admit officially the existence of the 
stabilization (a year and a half after it visibly began) ; that 
was done at a time when profound fissures were already 
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being produced in it (in England^, in China). A certain 
disappointment in the world revolution, which likewise part¬ 
ly seized the masses, pushed the Centrist leadership towards 
strictly national perspectives, which were soon wretchedly 
crowned by the theory of socialism in one country. 

The ultra-Leftism of 1924-1925, incapable of under¬ 
standing the situation, was all the more brutally supplanted 
by a shift to the Right, which under the star of the theory 
of “not leaping over stages,” brought the policy of adapta¬ 
tion to the colonial bourgeoisie, to the petty bourgeois 
democracy and the trade union bureaucracy, to the kulaks, 
baptised as “powerful middle peasants,” and to the func¬ 
tionaries, in the name of “order” and of “discipline.” 

The Right-Centrist policy which kept up appearances of 
Bolshevism in secondary questions was carried away by the 
flood-tide of great events and found its strictly Menshevik 
and devastating coronation in the question of the Chinese 
revolution and the Anglo-Russian Committee. Never in the 
course of all revolutionary history had Centrism until then 
described the rising and declining curve to such perfection; 
it is to be doubted that it will ever again be able to describe 
a similar one, for in this case it had at its disposal the 
powerful resources of the Comintern in the material domain 
and in that of ideas; it could arm itself in advance against 
any resistance, and against all criticism, too, by means of 
all the resources which the proletarian state had at its dis¬ 
posal. 

The objective consequences of the policy of the E.C.C.L 
provided new mainsprings which fed the stabilization, still 
further postponed the revolution, and tremendously aggra¬ 
vated the international position of the U.S.S.R. 


It was in the course of the struggle of the two tendencies 
which began in 1923 that the question of the tempo of social¬ 
ist construction which, from the standpoint of theory, bound 
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into a solid knot the divergences of views in internal and 
international questions. 

The official leadership, deceived by the illusions of the 
period of reconstruction (1923-1927) which was effected 
on the basis of capital ready to hand, taken from the bour¬ 
geoisie, slid further and further towards the position of 
isolated economic development as a goal in itself. And it is 
precisely upon this grossest of errors that, tlianks to the 
blows dealt by the international defeats, there subsequently 
grew up the theory of socialism in a single country. 
Rupture with world economy was preached precisely at the 
moment when the conclusion of the period of reconstruction 
made the need of connection with world economy increasing¬ 
ly imperative. 

The question of the tempo of our economic development 
was not posed at all by the official leadership. This leader¬ 
ship did not in the slightest understand that Soviet economy 
was regulated all the more rigidly by the world market in 
proportion as it was obliged to link up with this market 
through export and import trade. 

When we insistently pointed out that the tempo of Soviet 
construction is conditioned by world economy and world 
politics, the directors and inspirers of the official line replied 
to us: ‘‘There is no need to inject the international factor 
into our socialist development” (Stalin), or on the other 
hand: “We will construct socialism if it be only at a snail’s 
pace” (Bukharin). If one is not afraid to follow this idea 
logically to its conclusion, that is to say, that there is “no 
need to inject the international factor” into the question of 
the tempo of our economic development, one will see that it 
means simply that there is no need to “inject” the Comin¬ 
tern into the fate of the October Revolution, for the Comin¬ 
tern is nothing else than the revolutionary expression of the 
“international factor.” But the point is that Centrism 
never pursues its ideas to their end. 

The question of tempo is obviously of decisive importance 
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not only in economics but especially in politics, which is 
“concentrated economics.” 

If in internal affairs we were being retarded because of 
the wrong way of approaching economy, retarding it to an 
ever greater degree from fear of too great an advance, then, 
on the contrary, in the face of the problems of the interna¬ 
tional revolution, the systematic loss of tempo was due to 
Centrist incapacity to estimate in full tbe revolutionary 
situation and to take advantage of it at the critical mo¬ 
ments. To be sure, it would be vain pedantry to state that 
the German proletariat, guided by a correct leadership, 
would certainly liave conquered and held power; or that the 
English proletariat, if the leadership had seen correctly, 
would certainly have overthrown the General Council and 
thus considerably hastened the hour of proletarian victory; 
or that the Chinese proletariat, had it not been deceived by 
being forced under the banner of the Kuomintang, would 
have brought the agrarian revolution to a victorious conclu¬ 
sion and would certainly liave seized the power by leading 
the poor peasants after it. But the door was open to these 
three eventualities^ and in Germany—wide open. As against 
this, the leadership acted counter to the class struggle, 
strengthened the enemy at the expense of its owm class and 
thus did everything to guarantee defeat. 

The question of tempo is decisive in every struggle and 
all the more so in a struggle on a world scale. The fate of 
the Soviet republic cannot be separated from that of the 
world revolution. No one has placed centuries or even many 
decades at our disposal so that we may use them as we 
please. The question is settled by the dynamics of the strug¬ 
gle, in which the enemy profits by each blunder, each over¬ 
sight, and occupies every inch of undefended territory. 
Without a correct economic policy, the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship in the U.S.S.R. will crumble, will be unable to endure 
long enough to be saved from without, and will thereby in¬ 
flict infinite damage upon the international proletariat. 
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Without a correct policy of the Comintern, the world revo- 
tion will be delayed for an indefinite historical period; but 
it is time that decides. What is lost by the international 
revolution is gained by the bourgeoisie. The construction 
of socialism is a contest between the Soviet state and not 
only the internal bourgeoisie, but also the world bourgeoisie, 
a contest waged on the basis cf the world-wide class strug¬ 
gle. If the bourgeoisie is able to wrest a new large historic 
period from the world proletariat, it will, by basing itself 
on the powerful preponderance of its technology, of its 
wealth, of its army and its navy, overthrow the Soviet dic¬ 
tatorship; the question whether it will attain this by eco¬ 
nomic, ])olitical, or military means, or a combination of the 
three, is of secondary importance. 

Time is a decisive factor, not merely an important one. 
It is not true that we will be able to build “complete social¬ 
ism,” if the Comintern continues the policy which found its 
expression in the capitulation of tlie German party in 1923, 
in the Esthonian putsch in 1924, in the ultra-Left errors of 
1924-1925, in the infamous comedy of the Anglo-llussian 
Committee of 1926, in the uninterrupted series of blunders 
which doomed the Chinese revolution of 1925-1927. The 
theory of socialism in one country accustoms us to regard 
these errors with indulgence, as if we had all the time we 
want at our disposal. A profound error! Time is a decisive 
factor in politics, especially in periods of sharp historic 
turns, when a life-and-death struggle between two systems 
is unfolding. We must dispose of time with the greatest 
economy: the Comintern will not survive five years of mis¬ 
takes like those which have been committed by its leadership 
since 1923. It holds, thanks to the attraction that the 
October Revolution exercises over the masses, the banner of 
Marx and Lenin; but it has been living during the course 
of the last period on its basic capital. The Commumst Inr 
temational mil not survive five more years of similar mis¬ 
takes. But, if the Comintern crumbles, neither will the 
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U.S.S.R. long endure. The bureaucratic psalms announc¬ 
ing that socialism has been nine-tenths realized in our coun¬ 
try (Stalin) will then appear as stupid verbiage. Certainly, 
even in this case the proletarian revolution would be able 
in the end to pioneer new roads to victory. But when? And 
at the price of what sacrifices and countless victims? The 
new generation of international revolutionists would have 
to tie up anew the broken threads of continuity and conquer 
anew the confidence of the masses in the greatest banner in 
history, which may be compromised by an uninterrupted 
chain of mistakes, upheavals, and falsifications in the do¬ 
main of ideas. 

These words must be said clearly and distinctly to the 
international proletarian vanguard, without in the least 
fearing the inevitable bowlings, screechings, and persecu¬ 
tions on the part of thosc^ whose optimism survives only 
because they shut their eyes out of cowardice so as not to 
see the reality. 

That is why, for us, the policy of the Comintern domi¬ 
nates all other questions. Without a correct international 
policy, all the possible economic successes in the U.S.S.R. 
will not save the October Revolution and will not lead to 
socialism. To speak more exactly: without a correct inter¬ 
national policy, there can be no correct policy in internal 
affairs either, for the line is one. The false way in which 
the chairman of a Soviet district committee approaches 
the kulak is only a small link in the chain whose largest links 
are constituted by the attitude of the Red trade unions 
towards the General Council, or of the Central Committ^ 
of the C.P.S.U. towards Chiang Kai-shek and Purcell. 

The stabilization of the European bourgeoisie, the 
strengthening of the social democracy, the retardation in 
the growth of the communist parties, the strengthening of 
capitalist tendencies in the U.S.S.R., the shift to the Right 
of the policy of the leadership of the C. P. S. U. and of the 
Comintern, the bureaucratization of the entire regime, the 
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rabid campaign against tlie Left wing, driven into the Op¬ 
position—all these processes arc indissolubly bound to¬ 
gether, characterizing a period of weakening, certainly pro¬ 
visional, but deep-going, of the positions of the proletarian 
revolution, a period of jiressure exerted by enemy forces 
upon the proletarian vanguard. 


4. RADICAlilZATlON OF THE MaSSES AND QUESTIONS OF 

Leadeeship 

The February Plenimi cf the E.C.C.L (1928) made 
an undeniable attempt at a Leftward turn, that is to say, 
towards the opinions defended by the Opposition, on two 
questions of paramount importance: the policy of the Eng¬ 
lish and French Communist Parties. One might attribute 
a decisive importance, and not merely a symptomatic one, 
to this turn, despite all its incoherence, if it had been ac¬ 
companied by the application of tlie fundamental rule of 
Lenin’s strategy: condemn a false policy m order to pave 
the way for a correct policy. The united front in France, 
in Germany, and in other countries was directed along the 
lines of the Anglo-Kussian Committee. The course of the 
latter was almost as disastrous for the English Communist 
Party as was the course of the Kuomintang for the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

As far as the resolution on the Chinese question is con¬ 
cerned, not only does it sanctify all the errors committed 
but it prepares for new ones which arc no less cruel. 

The resolution of the February Plenum on the Russian 
question is a far better mirror of the regime of the Com¬ 
intern than any one political line. It will suffice to state 
that this resolution contains the following assertion: 

‘‘The Trotskyists, together with the social democracy, are 
banking on the overthrow of the power of the Soviets,” 
{Pravda, February 19, 1928.) 
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Men who out of docility raise their hands to vote for 
such aiiirinatious without believing a single word (for only 
a complete idiot can believe that the Opposition is banking 
on the overthrow of the power of the Soviets), such men 
do not always find the courage, as experience testifies, to 
raise their hands in a determined struggle against the class 
enemy. 

Taken altogether, the February Plenum symbolizes a con¬ 
tradictory attempt at a Left turn. From the political point 
of view this attempt is conditioned upon an undeniable shift 
that is taking place in the mood of the great working class 
masses, principally in Europe and especially in Germany. 
There can be no talk of a correct leadership without a clear 
understanding of the character of this shift and the per¬ 
spectives that it opens. 

In his speech, or rather in the broadside of insults which 
he flung at the Opposition, Thalmann stated at the Febru¬ 
ary Plenum of the E.C.C.I.: 

«The Trotskyists fail to perceive the radicalization of 
the international working class and do not notice that the 
situation is becoming more and more revolutionary.” 
(Pravda, February 17, 1928.) 

Then he passes, as is customary, to the ritualistic demon¬ 
stration which seeks to prove that together with Hilferding 
we are burying the world revolution. One might ignore 
these puerile tales, if what w'ere involved here were not the 
second largest party of the Comintern, represented in the 
E.C.C.I. by Thahnann. What is this radicalization of the 
working class which the Opposition fails to perceive? It is 
what Thalmann and many others with him had likewise 
termed as ‘‘radicalization” in 1921, in 1925, in 1926, and 
in 1927. The decline in influence of the communist party 
after its capitulation in 1928 and the growth of the social 
democracy did not exist for them. They did not even ask 
themselves what were the causes of these phenomena. It is 
difficult to speak to a man who does not want to learn 
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the first letters of the political alphabet. Unfortunately it 
is not solely a question of Thalmann; he is not even of 
any importance by himself. Nor is Semard. The Third Con¬ 
gress was a real school of revolutionary strategy. It taught 
how to differentiate. That is the first condition, no matter 
what the job. There are periods of high-tide and periods 
of ebb-tide. But the former and the latter pass in turn 
tlirough various phases of development. It is necessary 
from the point of view of tactic, to adapt the policy of 
each of these stages being experienced, while maintaining 
at the same time the general line of conduct in its orienta¬ 
tion towards the conquest of power and being always pre¬ 
pared, so as not to be taken unawares by a sharyi change 
in the situation. The Fifth Congress turned topsy-turvy 
the lessons of the Third. It turned its back to the objective 
situation; it substituted for analysis of events an agitation¬ 
al rubber-stamp: ‘‘The working class is becoming more and 
more radicalized, the situation is becoming more and more 
revolutionary,’’ 

In reality, it is only during the past 3 "ear that the Ger¬ 
man working class has begun to recover from the conse¬ 
quences of the 1923 defeat. The Opposition was the first 
to notice it. In a document published by us, from which 
Thalmann quoted, we state the following: 

“An undeniable shift to the Left is occurring in the 
European working class. It is manifesting itself in a sharp¬ 
ening of the strike struggles and a growth in the number 
of communist votes. But this is onlv the first stage in the 
shift. The number of social democratic voters is increasing, 
parallel with the growth of the communist votes, and in 
part outstripping the latter. If this process develops and 
deepens, we will enter the following phase, when the shift 
will begin, from the social democracy to communism.” 
(Trotsky, On the New Stage.') 

In so far as the data relating to the latest elections in 
Germany and in France permit us to judge, the above evalua- 
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tion of the condition of the European working class, espe¬ 
cially the German, can be regarded almost as beyond dis¬ 
pute. Unfortunately the press of the Comintern, including 
that of the C.P.S.U., furnishes absolutely no analyses 
which are serious, thorough, documented, illustrated by 
figures, of the moods and tendencies existing in the pro¬ 
letariat. Statistics, in so far as they are presented, are 
sim])ly adjusted to a particular tendency having as its aim 
tlie preservation of the leadership\s “prestige.” They con¬ 
tinually pass in silence over the factual data of exceptional 
importance which determine the curve of the workers* move¬ 
ment during the 1923-1928 period if these data refute false 
judgments and instructions. All this makes it extremely 
difficult to judge the dynamics of the radicalization of the 
masses, its tempo, its scope, its possibilities. 

Thalmann did not have the slightest right to say to the 
February Plenum of the E. C. C. I. that “. . . The Trotsky¬ 
ists fail to perceive the radicalization of the international 
working class.” Not only had we perceived the radicaliza¬ 
tion of the^ European proletariat, but in that connection we 
had established, as early as last year, our evaluation of the 
conjuncture. The latter was completely confirmed by the 
May (1928) elections to the Reichstag. The radicalization 
is passing through its first phase, still directing the masses 
into the social democratic channels. In February, Thal- 
inann refused to see this; he insisted: “The situation is be¬ 
coming more and more revolutionary.** In such a general 
form, this statement is only a hollow phrase. Can one say 
that “the situation is becoming more and more [?] revolu¬ 
tionary** if the social democracy, the main prop of the bour¬ 
geois regime, is growing.J* 

In order to approach a revolutionary situation the ‘^rad- 
icalization’* of the masses must in any case still pass 
through a preliminary phase in which the workers will flock 
from the social democracy to the communist party. Assur¬ 
edly, as a partial phenomenon, this is already taking place 
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now. But the principal direction of the flow is not yet that 
at all. To confound an initial sta/^e of radicalization, which 
is still half-pacifist^ half-collaborationist, with a revolution¬ 
ary stage, is to head towards cruel blunders. It is neces¬ 
sary to learn how to differentiate. Anyone who merely re¬ 
peats from year to year that ‘‘the masses are becoming rad¬ 
icalized, the situation is revolutionary,’’ is not a Bolshevik 
leader, but a tub-thumping agitator; it is certain that he 
W'ill not recognize the revolution wlien it really approaches. 

The social democracy is the chief prop of the bourgeois 
regime. But this prop contains contradictions within itself. 
If the workers w’cre passing from the communist party to 
the social democracy, one could speak with perfect certainty 
of the consolidation of the bourgeois regime. It was so in 
1924. At that time Thalmann and the other leaders of the 
Fifth Congress were unable to understand it; that is why 
they replied with insults to our arguments and advice. At 
present the situation is different. The communist party is 
growing alongside of the social democracy, but not yet 
directly at the expense of the latter. The masses are stream¬ 
ing in parallel lines to the two parties; up to now the flow 
towards the social democracy is the larger. The abandon¬ 
ment of the bourgeois parties by the workers and their 
awakening from political apathy, which lie at bottom of 
these processes, obviously do not constitute a strengthening 
of the bourgeoisie. But neither does the growth of the so¬ 
cial democracy constitute a revolutionary situation. It is 
necessary to learn how to differentiate. How should the pres¬ 
ent situation be qualified then? It is a transitional situa¬ 
tion, containing contradictions, not yet differentiated, still 
disclosing various possibilities. The subsequent development 
of this process must be vigilantly watched, without one’s 
getting drunk on cut and dried phrases, and holding oneself 
always ready for sharp turns in the situation. 

The social democracy is not merely gratified by the 
growth of the number of its voters; it is following the flood 
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of workers with great anxiety for it creates great difficul¬ 
ties for it. Before the workers begin to pass en masse from 
the social democracy to the communist party (and the ar¬ 
rival of such a moment is inevitable), we must expect new 
and great friction inside the social democracy itself, the for¬ 
mation of more deep-going groupings and splits, etc. That 
will very probably open up the field to active, oflTensive, 
tactical operations on the part of the communist party 
along the line of the ‘‘united front” in order to hasten the 
process of revolutionary dilTerentiation of the masses, that 
is to sa 3 % primarily the pulling away of workers from the 
social democracy. But woe unto us if the “maneuvers” re¬ 
duce themselves to the fact that the communist party will 
again look into the mouth of the “Left” social democrats 
(and they may still go far to the Left), while waiting for 
their wisdom teeth to grow. We saw “maneuvers” of this 
kind practised on a small scale in Saxony in 1923, and on 
a large scale in England and China in 1925-1927. In all 
these cases they led to the missing of the revolutionary situ¬ 
ation and to great defeats. 

The judgment of Thalmann is not his own; this can be 
seen from the draft program which states: 

“The process of radicalization of the masses which is 
sharpening, the growth of the influence and of the authority 
of the communist parties ... all this clearly shows that a 
new revolutionary w^ave is mounting in the imperialist cen¬ 
ters.” 

To the extent that this is a programmatic generaliza¬ 
tion, it is radically false. The epoch of imperialism and of 
proletarian revolutions has already known and will again 
know in the future not only a “process of radicalization 
which is sharpening,” but also periods when the masses 
move to the Right; not only of growth of the influence of 
the communist parties, but also of a temporary decline of 
that influence, especially in the event of errors, blunders, 
capitulations. If it is a question of judging from the stand- 
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point of conjuncture, more or less true for certain coun¬ 
tries, in the given period, but not at all for the entire world, 
then the place for this judgment is in a resolution and not 
in a program. The program is written for the entire epoch 
of proletarian revolutions. Unfortunately, in the course of 
these five years, the Icadershp of the Comintern has given 
no proof of comprehension in matters of dialectic regard¬ 
ing the growth and the disappearance of revolutionary 
situations. On these subjects it has remained in a perma¬ 
nent scholasticism, treating of ‘‘radicalizatioii” \vithout 
studying in a fundamental way the living stages of the 
struggle of the world proletariat. 

By reason of the defeat experienced by Germany in the 
course of the great w’ar, the political life of the country 
was distinguished by the special character of its crises; 
this placed tlie German proletairian vanguard in I he pres¬ 
ence of situations fraught with responsibilities. The de¬ 
feats of the German proletariat during the five post-war 
years were immediately due to the extraordinary weakness 
of the revolutionary party; in the course of the subsequent 
five years they were due to the errors of the leadership. 

In 1918-1919, the revolutionary situation still comjdetely 
lacked a revolutionary proletarian party. In 1921 when 
the ebb set in, the cominunist party which was already fairly 
strong, attempted to provoke a revolution despite the fact 
that the immediate premises for it were lacking. The pre¬ 
paratory W'ork (‘‘the struggle for the masses”) which then 
followed resulted in a Right deviation in the party. The 
leadership, deprived of revolutionary scope and initiative, 
sulTered shipwreck in the sharp Leftward shift in the whole 
situation (Autumn of 1923). The Right wing was sup¬ 
planted by the Left wing, whose domination nevertheless 
already coincided with the revolutionary ebb. Bui the Lefts 
refused to understand it and obstinately maintained “the 
course towards insurrection.” From that, new errors were 
born which weakened tlie party and brought about the over- 
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throw of the Left leadership. The present Central Commit¬ 
tee, leaning secretly upon a section of the ‘‘llights,” merci¬ 
lessly st.ru^g,\cd all live t,\\\\e against tUe liett, repeating all 
the wlille meclianically that the masses were becoming rad¬ 
icalized, that the revolution was near. 

The history of the evolution of the German Communist 
Party presents a picture of abrupt alternation of factions 
assuming power, depending upon the oscillations of the po¬ 
litical curve: each directing group, at the time of each 
abrupt upward or downward turn of the political curve, 
that is, either towards a provisional “stabilization” 
or, on the contrary, towards a revolutionary crisis, suffers 
shipwreck and yields place to the competing group. It so 
happened that the Right group had as its wx^akness an 
incapacity for knowing how, in case of a change in the sit¬ 
uation, to switch all activity on to the rails of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle for the conquest of power. As against this, 
the weakness of the Left group was due to the fact that it 
could neither recognize nor understand the necessity of mo* 
bilizing the masses for transitional demands, springing from 
the objective situation during the preparatory period. The 
weak side of one group was supplemented by the weaknesses 
of the other. Since the leadership was replaced at the time 
of each break in the situation, the leading cadres of the 
party were unable to acquire a wider experience, extending 
through advance and decline, through flood and ebb, 
through retreat and attack. A truly revolutionary leader¬ 
ship cannot be educated unless it understands our epoch as 
an epoch of sudden shifts and sharp turns. The selection 
of leaders in random fashion, chosen by appointment, in¬ 
evitably contains within itself the latent danger of a new 
bankruptcy of the leadership at the very first major social 
crisis. 

To lead means to foresee. It is necessary, in a reasonable 
interval, to stop flattering Thiilmann solely because he 
grubs in the gutter for the vilest epithets to fling at the Op- 
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position, just as Tang Ping-shan was petted at the Seventh 
Plenum simply because he translated Thalmann’s insults 
into Chinese. The German party must be told that the 
judgment passed by Thalmann in February on the political 
situation is vulgar, arbitrary, and false. It is necessary to 
recognize openly the strategic and tactical blunders com¬ 
mitted during the last five years and to study them con¬ 
scientiously before the wounds they caused have had time to 
heal: strategic lessons can take root only when they follow 
events step by step. It is necessary to stop replacing party 
leaders in order to punish them for mistakes committed by 
the E.C.C.I. or because they do not approve of the G.P.U- 
when it punishes proletarian revolutionists (Belgium).®^ It 
is necessary to allow the young cadres to stand on their 
own feet, helping them, but not ordering them about. It is 
necessary to stop ‘‘appointing’’ heads simply on the basis of 
their certificates of good behavior (that is to say, if they 
are against the Opposition). It is necessary once and for 
all to give up the system of the Central Committees of pro¬ 
tection. 


5. How THE CuEEENT SwiNG TOWAED THE LeFT IN 
The C.P.S.U. Was 1>rei»arei) 

It is indispensable that we sketch in this summary the 
policy and regime of the Comintern in order to find the cor¬ 
rect place which corresponds to the swing of the leadership 
to the Left. Since this swing issued directly from conditions 
which caused the economic crisis in the U.S.S.R., and since 
it is developing according to a line which particularly 
touches internal questions, it is indispensable that we exam¬ 
ine more closely, and in greater detail, how these questions 
were presented in the past, up to recently, and what is new 
in the latest resolutions and measures of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. It is only in this way that the 
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correct line of the policy to follow subsequently will be 
outlined before us. 


The altogether exceptional difficulties experienced this 
year (1928) in the grain collections have an enormous im¬ 
portance not only in the economic domain but likewise in 
that of politics and of the party. It is not accidental that 
these difficulties have unleashed the turn to the Left. On the 
other hand, by themselves these difficulties establish the bah 
ance sheet of a vast period of economic and general policy. 

The transition from war communism to socialist economy 
could have been realized without being accompanied by 
great retreats only if the proletarian revolution had been 
immediately extended to the advanced countries. The fact 
that this extension was delayed for years led us to the great 
retreat of the N.E.l*., a deep and lasting retreat, in the 
Spring of 1921, The proportions of the indispensable re¬ 
treat were establislied not only theoretically but also by 
feeling out the ground in practice. In the Autumn of 1921 
it was already necessary further to deepen the retreat. 

On October 29, 1921, that is, seven months after the 
transition to the N.E.I*.^ Lenin stated at the Moscow 
District Conference: 

“This transition to the New Economic Policy which was 
effected in the Spring, this retreat on our part . . . has it 
proved adequate so that we can stop retreating, so that we 
can prepare to take the offensive? No, it has still proved 
inadequate. . . . And we are now obliged to admit it, if we 
do not want to hide our heads in ostrich fashion, if we don’t 
want to appear like fellows who do not see their own defeat, 
if we are not afraid of seeing the danger that confronts us. 
We must recognize that the retreat has proved to be inade¬ 
quate, that it is necessary to execute a supplementary re¬ 
treat, a further retreat in the course of which we will pass 
from state capitalism to the creation of purchases, of sales. 
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and of monetary circulation regulated by the state. . . . 
That is why we are in the situation of men who still con¬ 
tinue to be forced to retreat in order finally to pass to the 
offensive at a further stage.” {WorJes^ Vol. XVIII, pp. 

And later, in the same speech: 

“To conceal from oneself, from the working class, from 
the masses, that in the economic domain, in the Spring of 
1921 and at present, too, in the Aiitumn-W^intcr of 1921- 
1922, we are still continuing to retreat, is to condemn our¬ 
selves to complete unconsciousness, is to be devoid of the 
courage to face the situation squarely. Under such condi¬ 
tions, work and struggle would be impossible.” (/bid., pp. 
399/.) 

It was only in the Spring of the following year, in 1922, 
that Lenin decided to give the signal to halt the retreat. 
He spoke of it for the first time on March 6, 1922, at a 
session of the fraction of the Metal Workers’ Congress: 

“We can now say that this retreat, in the sense of con¬ 
cessions which we made to capitalists, is completed. . . . 
And I hope, and I am certain, that the party congress will 
also state so officially in the name of the leading party of 
Russia.” (Works, Vol. XVIII, part 2, p. 13.) 

And immediately he added an explanation, frank and 
honest as always, truly Leninist: 

‘^All talk of the cessation of the retreat must not be 
understood in the sense that we have already created the 
foundation of the new economy and that we can proceed 
tranquilly. No, the foundation has not yet been created.” 
(Works, Vol. XVIII, part 2, p. 18.) 

The Eleventh Congress, on the basis of Lenin’s report, 
adopted the following resolution on this question: 

“The Congress takes note that the sum total of the meas¬ 
ures applied and decided upon during the course of the past 
year exhausts the necessary concessions made by the party 
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to private capitalism and considers tlmt in this sense the 
i^treat is completed.” {^Minwtes^ p. 143.) 

This resolution, deeply pondered, and, as we have seen, 
carefully prepared, presupposed consecjuently that the new 
points of departure occupied by the party would furnish the 
possibility of inaugurating the socialist oiTensive, slowly, 
but without next) movements of retreat. 

Nevertheless, the hopes of the last congress which Lenin 
led did not prove accurate on this point. In the Spring of 
1925 there came the necessity of executing a new retreat: 
granting to the rich classes of the village the right to ex¬ 
ploit lower strata by hiring labor and renting land. 

The necessity for this new retreat, immense in its conse¬ 
quences, which had not been foreseen by the strategic plan 
of Lenin in 1922, was due not only to the fact that the 
limits of the retreat had been drawn “too short” (the most 
elementary prudence made that imperative) but also because 
during 1923-1924, the leadership understood neither the 
situation nor the tasks which devolved upon it, and lost 
time while under the delusion that it was “gaining” time. 

But that is not all. The new painful retreat in April 1925 
was not called, as Lenin would have called it, a profound 
defeat and retreat; it was presented as a victorious step of 
the smychka^ as a mere link in the general mechanism of 
building socialism. It is precisely against such proceedings 
that Lenin had warned all his life, and especially in the 
Autumn of 1921 when it became necessary to continue and 
deepen the retreat begun in the Spring. 

‘Tt is not the defeat which is so dangerous,” said Lenin 
in the above quoted speech at the Moscow District Confer¬ 
ence, “as the fear of admitting one’s defeat, the fear of 
drawing from it all the conclusions. . . . We must not be 
afraid of admitting defeats. We must learn from the ex¬ 
perience of the defeats. If we adopt the opinion that by 
admitting defeats we induce despondency and a weakening 
of energy for the struggle, similar to a surrender of posi- 
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lions, we would have to say that such revolutionists are 
absolutely not worth a damn. . . . Our strength in the past 
was, as it will remain in the future, that we can take the 
heaviest defeats into account with perfect coolness, learn¬ 
ing from their experience what must be modified in our ac¬ 
tivity. That is why it is necessary to speak candidly. This 
is vital and important not alone for the purpose of theoreti¬ 
cal correctness, but also from the practical point of view. 
We cannot learn to solve the problems of today by new 
methods if yesterday*s experience has not made us open our 
eyes in order to see wherein the old methods were at fault,** 
(Works^ Vol. XVIII, part 1, p. 396.) 

But this remarkable warnin/^ was completely forgotten 
the day after Lenin departed from leadership; it has not 
been really remembered a single time up to now. 

Inasmuch as the decisions of April 1926 legalized the de¬ 
veloping dilTerentiation in the village and opened the flood¬ 
gates to it, the smychka signified in the future an ever¬ 
growing commodity exchange between the workers^ state and 
the kulak. Instead of recognizing this terrible danger, the 
servile theory of integrating the kulak into socialism was 
immediately created. For the first time, this process in its 
entirety was presented to the party conference, in the name 
of the party, as the ‘‘building of socialism in one country” 
independent of world economy and world revolution. Thus 
the very appearance of this petty bourgeois, reactionary 
theory is due not to the real successes of socialist construc¬ 
tion, which arc indisputable, but precisely to the setbacks 
of the latter and to the need thereby engendered among the 
leaders to provide the proletariat a “moral” solace as a 
counterbalance to the new material concessions granted to 
capitalism. 

The resolution of the Fourteenth Congress (January 
1926) on industrialization voiced a whole series of correct 
theses, repeating almost word for word certain ideas that 
the Opposition had developed on this subject during 1928- 
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1925. But alongside of this resolution a campaign was 
waged against the Left wing, labeled as “super-industrial- 
ists,’’ that is to say, against those who did not want the 
adopted decisions simply to remain on paper; our warnings 
about the kulak danger were presented under the absurd 
designation of “panic”; the positing of the fact that the dif¬ 
ferentiation of classes was taking place in the village was 
punished as anti-Soviet propaganda; the demand for the 
exercise of stronger pressure upon the kulak to the advan¬ 
tage of industry was labeled as a tendency to “plunder the 
peasants” (Stalin-Rykov-Kuibyshev manifesto”®) ; after all 
this the resolution on industrialization had as little influence 
on the real economic process as had been the case with cer¬ 
tain other resolutions of the Fourteenth Congress on party 
democracy and on collective leadership in the Comintern. 

In 1926 the Opposition formulated the discussion> on the 
smychka^ which began as far back as the Spring of 1923, 
in the following way: 

“Question: Is it true that the policy of the Opposition 
threatens to disrupt the smychka between the proletariat 
and the peasantry? 

“Answer: This accusation is false to the core. The 
smyclika is threatened at this moment by the lag in industry, 
on the one hand, and by the growth of the kulak, on the 
other. The lack of industrial products is driving a wedge 
between country and city. In the political and economic 
domains, the kulak is beginning to dominate the middle and 
poor peasants, opposing them to the proletariat. TWf 
development is still in its very first stages. It is precisely 
this that threatens the smychka. The underestimation of 
the lag in industry and of the growth of the kulak disrupts 
the correct, Leninist leadership of the alliance between the 
two classes, this basis of the dictatorship under the condi¬ 
tions in our country.” (Qtiestions and Answers.) 

Let us stress here that in this question also the Opposition 
exaggerated nothing, despite the bitterness of the struggle, 
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when, rising in opposition to the renegade theory of inte¬ 
grating the kulak into socialism, good only for paving the 
way to our integration into capitalism, we stated in 1926 
that the kulak danger was “still in its very first stages.” 
We had pointed out, from 1923 on, the direction from which 
the danger was coming. We had pictured its growth at 
each new stage. In what else does the art of leadership 
consist if not in being able to grasp a danger in time, that 
is to say, when it is still “in its first stages,” and to prevent 
the possibility of its further development? To lead is to 
foresee —^not to persecute those who are able to foresee. 

To the greatest misfortune of the party, it was impossible 
even to make public the above-quoted lines. For having 
propagated them, the best militants were expelled from the 
party by functionaries without an idea in their heads, who 
did not want to think of tomorrow, and who were, moreover, 
incapable of doing so. 

On December 9, 1926, at the Seventh Plenum of the E.C. 
C.I., Bukharin denounced the Opposition in the following 
terms, on the subject of the smychka and of the grain col¬ 
lections : 

“What was the most powerful argument that our Opposi¬ 
tion used against the Central Committee of the party (I 
have in mind here the Autumn of 1925)? They said then: 
the contradictions are growing monstrously, and the C.C. 
of the party fails to understand this. They said: the 
kulaks, in whose hands almost the entire grain surplus is 
concentrated, have organized Hhe grain strike’ against us. 
That is why the grains are coming in so poorly. We all 
heard this. . . . The Opposition estimated that all the rest 
was only the political expression of this fundamental pheno¬ 
menon. Subsequently the same comrades intervened to state: 
the kulak has intrenched himself still further, the danger 
has still further increased. Comrades, if the first and second 
affirmations had been correct, we would have even a stronger 
‘kulaks’ strike’ against the proletariat this year. • . . The 
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Opposition slanders us by stating that we are contributing 
to the growth of tlie kulaks, that we arc continually making 
concessions, that we are helping the kulaks to organize the 
grain strike; the real results are proof of just the contrary. 
. . {Minutesy Vol. II, p. 118.) 

Does not this single quotation from Bukharin demonstrate 
by itself the complete blindness of the leadership on the key 
question of our economic policy? 

Bukharin, however, was no exception. He only ‘‘general¬ 
ized” theoretically the blindness of the leadership. The 
most responsible leaders of the party and of economy vied 
with each other in declaring that we had overcome crises 
(Rykov), that we were dominating the peasant market, and 
that the question of grain collections had become strictly a 
purely organizational question of the Soviet apparatus 
(Mikoyan), The resolution of the July Plenum of the 
Central Committee in 1927 announced that the development 
of economic activity during the course of that year had been, 
taken together, without any crises. At the same time, the 
official press affirmed in unison that the scarcity of goods in 
the country had, if not completely disappeared, at least been 
considerably ameliorated. 

To counterbalance all this the Opposition wrote anew in 
its theses for the Fifteenth Congress: 

“The decrease in the total amount of grains collected is, 
on the one hand, direct evidence of the profound disturbance 
existing in the relations between the city and the country 
and, on the other hand, it is a source of new difficulties which 
threaten us.” 

Where is the root of our difficulties? The Opposition 
replied: 

“In the course of recent years industry developed too 
slowly, lagging behind the development of national economy 
as a whole. . . . Owing to this, the dependence of state econ¬ 
omy on kulak and capitalist elements is growing in the 
domain of raw materials, in export, and in foodstuffs.” 
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Let us recall also that the sharpest intervention of the 
Opposition was the one during the anniversary demonstra¬ 
tion on November 7, 1927; the sharpest slogan formulated 
in this intervention ivas: “Let us turn our tire against the 
Right: against the kulak, the jobber, and the bureaucrat; 
against the kulak and tlie jobber sabotaging tlie grain col¬ 
lections; against the bureaucrat organizing or sleeping 
during the Donetz trial.” The controversy, which was no 
minor one, and wherein the head of the revolution was at 
stake, ended in the Winter of 1927-1928 accompanied by 
threats of G.P.U. agents, while decisions were hurriedly 
signed punishing by exile, in conformity with Article 58, 
the “deviations” which varied from the general Centrist 
blindness, from that of Bukharin in particular. 

Had it not been for the whole preceding work of the Op¬ 
position beginning with the theses of 1923 and ending with 
the placards of November 7, 1927; had not tlie Opposition 
established a correct prognosis in advance, and had it not 
raised a justified alarm in the party and working class 
ranks, the crisis in the grain collections would have only 
hastened the development of the Right wing course towards 
the further unleashing of capitalist forces. 

More than once before in history has tlic proletarian van¬ 
guard, or even the vanguard of the vanguard, paid with its 
own destruction for a new stop forward by its class or for 
checking an offensive by its enemies. 

6. One Step Forward, HAnr a Step Backward 

It was the crisis in grain collections, unlike the Chinese, 
Anglo-Russian, and other crises, that could not be passed 
over in silence, that provided an impulse towards a new 
phase in policy. It had its immediate repercussions not only 
in the entire economy but also in the daily life of each 
worker. That is why the new political period dates from the 
grain collections. 
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Without any connection at all with the past, the party 
was treated on February 15, 1928, in Pravda, to a leading 
article which might have been taken for a restatement, and 
in part for an almost literal reproduction, of the Platform 
of tile Opposition presented at the Fifteenth Congress. 

This unexpected article, written under the direct pressure 
of the crisis in grain collections, announced; 

“Among a whole number of causes which have determined 
the difficulties experienced in grain collections, it is neces¬ 
sary to single out the following. The village has expanded 
and enriched itself. Above all it is the kulak who has ex¬ 
panded and enriched himself. Three years of good crops 
have not passed without leaving their mark.” 

Thus, the refusal of the village to give the city grain is 
due to the fact that the “village has enriched itself,” that 
is to say, that it has realized as best it could Bukharin’s 
slogan: “Enrich yourselves!” But why then does the enrich¬ 
ment of the village undermine the srnpchka instead of con¬ 
solidating it? Because, the article replies, Above all it is 
the ktdak who has expanded and enriched himself,*^ Thus 
the theory affirming that the middle yjeasant had expanded 
during these years at the expense of the kulak and the poor 
peasant, was abruptly rejected as so much useless rubbish. 

Above all it is the kulak who has expanded and enriched 
himself.” 

However, even the enrichment of the kulaks in the villages 
does not by itself explain the disorganization of the ex¬ 
change between the city and the country. The alliance with 
the kulak is not a socialist alliance. But the grain crisis 
consists in the fact that even this smychka is non-existent. 
Ergo, not only has the kulak expanded and enriched himself, 
but he does not even find it necessary to exchange his 
hoarded natural produce for the chervonetz;^^ as for the 
goods that he wants and is able to get in town, he pays for 
them with a quantity of grain, which is absolutely inade¬ 
quate for the city. Pravda also formulates the second 
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cause, which is at bottom the fundamental reason of the 
grain crisis. 

“The increase in the income of the peasantry ... in the 
presence of a relative backwardness in the supply of indus¬ 
trial products permits the peasants in general and the ku¬ 
lak in particular to hoard* grain.” 

Now the picture is clear. The fundamental cause is the 
lag in industry and the scarcity of industrial goods. Under 
these conditions, not only was there no socialist smychJca 
established with the poor and middle peasants belonging to 
the cooperative, but there is not even a capitalist smychka 
with the kulak. If the two quotations from Pravda to which 
we have just referred are compared with those of the Oppo¬ 
sition documents presented in the preceding chapter, then 
it must be admitted that Pravda repeats practically ver¬ 
batim the expressions and ideas of my Quesfions and An¬ 
swers^ the penalty for typing which was expulsion from the 
party. 

However, the Pravda article does not stop here. Wliile 
still making the reservaton that the kulak is not “the prin¬ 
cipal hoarder of grains” the article admits that he is the 
economic authority in the village, that “he has established 
a smychka wdth the city speculator who pa^^s liigher prices 
for grain,” that “he [the kulak] has the possibility of 
drawing the middle peasant behind him.” This description, 
which characterizes with precision the relations existing in 
the village, has nothing in common wdth the official legends 
of recent years on the dominant and continually increasing 
economic role of the middle peasant; but for that it coin¬ 
cides entirely with our platform which was considered as 
anti-party document. After eleven years of proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship it appears that the kulak is the ‘^economic author¬ 
ity of the village,” that “he has the possibility of drawing 
the middle peasant behind him”—the middle peasant who, 
while continuing to be the central village figure from the 
numerical standpoint, finds himself held on the economic 
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leash of the kulak. The reservation to the effect that the 
kulak is not ‘Hhe principal hoarder of grain,” does not at 
all soften the picture but makes it more somber. If we ac¬ 
cept the rather dubious figure of 20% as the share of the 
grain trade which is currently attributed to the kulak, the 
fact that the latter can ‘^raw behind him” the middle 
peasant in the market, that is to say, lead him to sabotage 
the state grain collections, is made to stand out all the 
more sharply. The Now York banks do not own the total¬ 
ity of goods in circulation either; yet they are the ones who 
dominate it. Whoever attempts to place this ‘‘modest” 20% 
in evidence, only emphasizes thereby that it is enough for 
the kulak to have a fifth of the grain in his hands for him 
to seize the dominant role on the grain market. That is how 
weak an influence the state exerts on the rural economy 
under conditions of a lagging industry. 

Another inevitable reservation, to the effect that the 
“leading” role of the kulak has been recorded only in sev¬ 
eral regions and not in all of them, is no palliative either; 
on the contrary, it even sharpens the alarming meaning of 
what is happening. These “several” regions were already 
sufficient to shake the smychka between the city and the 
country to its very foundations. What would have happened 
had this process been extended in the same degree to all 
regions ? 

We are dealing here with a living economic process and 
not with a stable statistical mean. It is not at all a question 
of measuring, quantitatively and with precision, this most 
complex and extensive process as we march along, but it is 
necessary to determine its quality, that is to say, to show 
in what direction the phenomena are growing. Today, we 
have 20% ; tomorrow there may be a great deal more. Cer¬ 
tain regions have gone ahead; others lag behind. In point 
of fact, the authority of the kulak in the village and the 
possibility he has of drawing the middle peasant behind him 
are not directly survivals from the past; no, in the latter 
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we have new facts which have arisen on the groundwork of 
the N.E.P., following upon the kulak suppression; in this 
sense, the regions where the phenomenon is more sharply ap¬ 
parent are only pointing the way to the more ^^backward’^ 
ones, providing, naturally, that the course of the economic 
policy, which has ruled for five years, especially since April 
1925, will be continued. 

At whose expense has the new “Soviet” kulak gained in 
authority in the village? At the expense of the dominating 
workers’ state and its instruments, state industry and co¬ 
operation. If the kulak has obtained the possibility of draw¬ 
ing the middle peasant behind him, against whom will he 
lead him? Against the workers’ state! Therein lies the 
serious and profound break in the economic smychka, a 
premise of another, far greater danger, namely, the break 
in the political alliance. 

It is no longer a question today, as was the case in the 
Spring of 1923, of anticipating events, nor one of theoreti¬ 
cal considerations, but of rigorously verified facts. Despite 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, despite the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the land, despite state-protected cooperation, the 
retardation experienced by industry has in a few years 
placed the reins in the village in the hands of the mortal 
enemies of socialist construction. This was certified by 
Pravda for the first time on February 16, 1928. 

From all this, despairing conclusions need not at all be 
drawn. But before everything else, the clear and complete 
truth must be presented to the party. Nothing must be 
underrated or embellished. That is why the article of 
Pravda^ in spite of its petty, equivocal reservations, con¬ 
stitutes a serious step forward. By that alone, it consider¬ 
ably reduces the distance, on this question, separating the 
line of the Opposition from that followed by the leadership 
in the course of the past five years. All Oppositionists can 
only welcome this. But after this step forward there ensued 
at least half a step backward. As soon as the situation 
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became less acute, from the standpoint of the ^rain collec¬ 
tions, thanks to emergency administrative measures, the 
machine of official optimism was set into motion again. 

The last programmatic manifesto of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of June 8, 1928, states: 

‘‘The resistance of the kulaks grew on the basis of a gen¬ 
eral increase in the productive forces of the country, despite 
a still greater growth of the socialist sector of the economy** 

If that is the case, if that is true, there is no room for 
alarm. Then there remains only to keep calmly building 
“socialism in one country” without disrupting the line of 
activity. If the specific weight of capitalist elements, that 
is to say, the kulak especiall 3 % is annually declining within 
economy, then what is the occasion for so sudden a “panic” 
before the kulak? The question is resolved by the dynamic 
relationship between two struggling forces: socialism and 
capitalism—^w'ho will vanquish whom? The kulak is either 
“terrifying” or “harmless” depending solely upon the direc¬ 
tion in which this relationship shifts. The manifesto of the 
C.C. vainly seeks to salvage, in this section, the resolution 
of the Fifteenth Congress, which proceeded from the alleged 
constantly growing preponderance of socialist elements in 
economy over the capitalist elements. But indeed the article 
in the February 15 issue of Pravda is a public refutation of 
this incorrect thesis which has been disproved in practice by 
the entire course of operations necessitated during the grain 
collections. How does this jibe logically? 

Had the socialist sector grown more rapidly than the 
non-socialist during these three years of good harvests, we 
might perhaps have still had a commercial and industrial 
crisis, manifesting itself in a surplus of products of state 
industry that could not find agricultural equivalents. In¬ 
stead, we have had a crisis in grain collections, which the 
February 16 issue of Pravda correctly explains as the re¬ 
sult of the accumulation of the agricultural products on 
the part of the peasantry and especially the kulaks, prod- 
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ucts fpr which there were lacking equivalents in industrial 
goods. The aggravation of the crisis in grain collections^ 
i.e., the crisis of the smychka^ as a result of three good 
crops, can only imply that in the general dynamics of the 
economic process the socialist sector has become weaker as 
compared with tlic capitalist and private commodity sector 
in general. 

The correction which lias been introduced into this rela¬ 
tionship by administrative pressure, absolutely inevitable 
once the leadership had proved blind, does not in any way 
change the fundamental conclusion. We are here dealing 
with a political force in which the kulak is already taking 
part, even if only partially. However, the very necessity of 
resorting to emergency methods from the arsenal of war 
communism is evidence precisely of an unfavorable change 
in the relationship of forces within the sphere of economic 
life. 

But there is still another criterion which is equally de¬ 
cisive and even more important: the material condition of 
the working class. If it is true that the national economy 
is growing (and this is true); if it is true that socialist ac¬ 
cumulation is growing more rapidly than private accumula¬ 
tion (as the C.C. declares, contrary to reality), then it is 
entirely incomprehensible why the condition of the working 
class has grown worse during the recent period, and why the 
recent collective contracts were the source of grave friction 
and bitter struggle. Not a single worker can posit a ‘‘pre¬ 
dominance” of this sort of socialist elements over those of 
growing capitalism, when the standard of living of the non¬ 
proletarian elements is rising while that of the proletarian 
elements is on the decline. This practical criterion, which 
affects the worker vitally, is completely in harmony with 
the theoretical criterion and is a refutation of the super¬ 
ficial and formal optimism of the C.C. 

In face of this objective verification, given by economy 
and life itself, all attempts to prove “statistically” the pre- 
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dominance of the growth of the socialist sector are rendered 
absurd. This would be tantamount to an attempt on the 
part of the head of an army, forced to retreat with losses 
after a battle, after surrendering important positions, to 
prove with cunning statistical coefficients that the prepon¬ 
derance lay on his side. No, the kulak has proved (and his 
arguments are more convincing than statistical combina¬ 
tions, made to comply with optimism) that in this very 
important battle, to the extent that it was waged with eco¬ 
nomic w^eapons, the preponderance proved to be on tlie side 
of the kulak. The household budget of the w orking woman 
also bears witness to tliis. The question of wdio will vanquish 
whom is resolved by the living dynamics of economy. If 
figures contradict the incontrovertible results of the strug¬ 
gle, and the testimony of life itself, then the figures lie, or, 
at best, the answer they give refers to a totally different 
question. 

Indeed, we have already had in 1927 instances not only 
of the entirely admissible administrative intervention into 
grain collections, but also entirely inadmissible intervention 
into statistics. On the eve of the Fourteenth Congress, the 
statistical data refurbished by the secretariat of the C.C. 
‘‘absorbed” the kulak almost completely. Merely a few days 
were required for this socialist victory. 

But even if we were to set aside the accomodating nature 
of statistics, which like all other things suffer from the ar¬ 
bitrariness of the apparatus, there still remains the fact 
that statistics, especially among us, given the extreme atom¬ 
ization of the most important processes, are always belated. 
Statistics provide a momentary cross-section of the pro¬ 
cesses, without catching their tendencies. Herein theory 
must come to our assistance. Our correct theoretical eval¬ 
uation of the dynamics of the process predicted beforehand 
that the lag in industry will turn even the good crops 
against socialist construction and engender the growrth of 
the kulak in the village and breadlines in the cities. The 
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facts came and they gave their incontrovertible verification. 

In the lessons of the crisis in grain collections, summarized 
in the February article of Pranda, we have a compulsory 
and therefore all the more indisputable confirmation of the 
increasing disproportion, with the deficit on the side of 
state economy, i.e., with the decrease of the specific weight 
of the economic foundations of the proletarian dictatorship. 
Along with this we have a confirmation of a differentiation 
in the peasantry already so profound as to place the fate 
of the grain collections, in other words, the fate of the 
smychka^ under the immediate and direct control of the 
kulak, leading behind him the middle peasant. 

If the disproportion between the city and the country 
has been inherited from the past; if a certain growth of 
capitalist forces flows inevitably from the very nature of 
our present economy, then the aggravation of the dispropor¬ 
tion during the last year and the shift in the relation of 
forces to the side of the kulak is entirely the result of the 
false class policy of the leadership, which failed to regulate 
methodically the distribution of the national income, either 
permitting the reins to slip completely free or hysterically 
checking them. 

In contradistinction to this, the Opposition, since 1928, 
has been insisting that only a firm planned course based 
upon a systematic year-to-year overcoming of the dispro¬ 
portion would enable us to endow state industry with a 
real leading role in relation to the village; and that, on the 
contrary, the lag of industry would inevitably engender the 
deepening of class contradictions in the country and the 
lowering of the specific weight of the economic summits of 
the proletarian dictatorship. 

Consequently we approached the kulak, not as an iso¬ 
lated phenomenon, as Zinoviev and Kamenev attempted to 
do during the Fourteenth Congress, but on the basis of 
the decisive relationship between state industry and the pri¬ 
vate commodity form of rural economy as a whole. Within 
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the confines of village economy we took the kulak, once 
again not as an isolated phenomenon, but in connection 
with his economic influence upon the more prosperous layers 
of the middle peasants and the village as a whole. Finally 
w'e took these two fundamental internal processes, not as 
isolated, but in their relation with the world market, which 
through export and import exerts an ever more determining 
influence upon the tempo of our economic development. 

Taking all this as our starting point, we wrote in our 
theses submitted to the Fifteenth Congress: 

‘‘Inasmuch as we obtain the grain and the raw material 
surpluses for export trade primarily from the well-to-do 
layers of the village, and inasmuch as it is precisely these 
layers that are hoarding grain the most, it turns out that 
we are ‘regulated’ through export trade primarily by the 
kulak and the well-to-do peasant.” 

But an objection may be raised that the Opposition was 
“premature” in posing questions for whicli tlie leadership 
had already set a date for some time in the future. After 
all that has been said, it is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
this puerile Stalinist argument which is fed to the party 
each time it becomes essential to make up for lost time. Let 
us present a single piece of telling evidence. On March 9, 
1928, at a session of the Moscow Soviet, Rykov said the 
following on the subject of grain collections: 

“This campaign indubitably bears all the distinctive 
traits of shock-brigade ivork. If I w^ere asked whether it 
would not have been better to manage in a more normal way, 
that is to say, without resorting to such a shock-brigade 
campaign, in order to overcome the cri is in grain collec¬ 
tions, I would give the candid reply that it would have been 
better. We must recognize that we have lost time^ we were 
asleep at the beginning of the difficulties in grain collection, 
we failed to take a whole series of measures in time which 
were necessary for a successful development of the grain 
collections campaign.” {Pravda^ March 11, 1928.) 
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If Uk; delay is recognized in these words primarily from 
ihe administrative standpoint, then it is not diflBcult to sup- 
])lcinent them politically. In order to have applied the in- 
dispensjihle administrative measures in time, the party, in¬ 
spiring and directing tlic state apparatus, should have b en 
supplied in due time with at least the rough data for a gen¬ 
eral orientation, such as was given in the leading article of 
Pravda of February 15. The delay consctjuently bears not 
an administrative l)nt a part 3 --political character. The prin¬ 
cipled warnings of the Opposition should have been atten¬ 
tively listened to in time and the practical measures we 
proposed sliould liave been discussed in a business-like man¬ 
ner. 

Last year the Opposilion proposed, in part, to enforce 
a compulsory loan to t])e amount of 150 to 200 million 
poods of grain from 10% of tlie j)easani enterprises, i.c., 
the wealthiest. At that time tliis proposal was castigated 
as being a measure of war communism. The party was 
taught that it is impossible to squeeze the kulak without 
harming tlie middle peasant (Stalin nt tlie Fourtec^nth Con¬ 
gress), or that the kulak docs not represent any danger 
since, you see, lie is constrained a priori within tlie frame¬ 
work of the proletarian dictatorship (Bukharin). But this 
year recourse had to be taken to article 107 (i.c., to repres¬ 
sive measures of collecting grain) ; after which, the C.C. had 
to exjdain that talk about w^ar communism is counter-rev¬ 
olutionary slander, although the Committee itself had on 
the very eve labeled as war communism much more cautious 
and methodical proposals of the Opposition. 

So long as w^hite is called white and black is called black, 
the correct point of view will bo the one which provides the 
possibility of understanding what is occurring and to fore¬ 
see the future. The viewpoint of the Opposition comes under 
this definition, but that of the official leadersliip never does. 
In the last analysis, facts stand above the highest institu¬ 
tions. Only in a fit of hierarchic hysteria could anyone de- 
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mand today, after the grain collection campaign of last 
Winter, and the resulting acute crisis in the ofBcial policy 
and ideology, that the Opposition admit its ‘‘error,” Such 
a condition has never yet brought anyone any good. 

The question here is not who was right. This question 
has a meaning only in connection with the question which 
line was correct. To slur over this last question after the 
first signs of a turn on the part of the leadership would be 
the most contemptible and infamous crime against the 
party. The party has not yet had a chance to find out. All 
measures, controversies, and steps have real value depend¬ 
ing only on whether the party has or has not clarified itself. 
A principled position has not yet been won. The future has 
not been secured. For every step forward there follows a 
half-step back. 

7. A Maneuvjeii oe a New Course? 

How should the present turn to the Left be evaluated? 
Are we to see in it a combinationist maneuver or a serious 
new course, i.e., the resurgence of a proletarian line and 
international policy? Distrust is entirely in order. 

The mere adoption of a decision in order to distract the 
party^s attention—such has become the fundamental meth¬ 
od of the present leadership. On the question of industrial¬ 
ization, the poor peasantry, the Chinese revolution, they 
adopted, one after another, resolutions intended not to clar¬ 
ify, explain, and lead, but, on the contrary, to dissimulate 
and camoufiage what had occurred in reality, Lenin has 
said that in politics only idiots put faith in words. The 
post-Leninist period must teach even idiots to rid themselves 
of this gullibility. 

The question whether this is a maneuver or a new course 
is a question that involves the class interrelations and their 
reflection in the C.P.S.U., which, as the only party in the 
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countrji reacts differently to the pressure of various classes 
through the various groups v.ithin it. 

The above-quoted “historical” article of Pravda of Feb¬ 
ruary 15, contains a remarkable admission relating to this 
question, that is to say,, the reflection of new class group¬ 
ings within our own party. This is perhaps the most strik¬ 
ing section of this article. It reads as follows: 

“In our organizations, both in the party and elsewhere, 
certain elements alien to the party have emerged during the 
recent period Avho do not see classes in the village, who do 
not understand the foundations of our class policy and who 
attempt to conduct the work in such a way as to offend 
nobody in the village, to live in peace with the kulak, and 
generally to maintain popularity among *all the layers* of 
the village.** 

Although reference is made here to members of the 
party, the above words provide a well-nigh finished portrait 
of the neo-bourgeois, Thermidorian*® politician-realist, in 
contrast to the communist. Pravda^ however, doesn’t say a 
single word in explanation of how these elements got into 
the party. They have “emerged”—^and that’s all! Whence 
have they come, through what gates did they enter? Did 
they penetrate into the party from the outside? And how 
did they wedge their way in? Or did they sprout inside, and 
upon what soil? And, mind you, all this has taken place 
under the conditions of an uninterrupted “Bolshevization” 
of the party along the line of the peasant question. The 
article does not go on to explain how the party, despite re¬ 
peated warnings, could have overlooked the Oustrialovists®® 
and Thermidorians up to the very moment when they re¬ 
vealed their administrative power in the policy of grain col¬ 
lections, nor how the party allowed itself to lose sight of 
the kulak up to the very moment when he obtained author¬ 
ity, led the middle peasant behind him, and sabotaged the 
grain collections. Pravda explains none of this. Why 
bother! In February 1928, we heard for the first time from 
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the central org’ari what we knew long ago and what we had 
expressed more than once, namely, that in the party of 
Lenin there has not only ‘^emerged” but also taken shape a 
strong Right wing which is pulling toward a neo-N.R.P., 
i,e., to capitalism by gradations. 

Towards the end of 1927, here is what I wrote on this 
subject: 

“The official struggle against the Opposition is being 
waged under two basic slogans: Against Two Parties and 
Against ^Trotskyism." The fake Stalinist struggle against 
two parties camouflaged the growth of dual power in the 
country and the formation of a bourgeois party at the 
Right wing of the C.P.S.U.^ and under the cover of its ban¬ 
ner. In a whole scries of chancellories and in the cabinets 
of secretaries, secret conferences were being held between the 
party retainers of the apparatus and the specialists, Oustri- 
alovist professors, for the purpose of elaborating methods 
and slogans of the struggle against the Opposition. This is 
the genuine formation of a second party, which seeks by 
might and main to subordinate to itself, and, in part, does 
subordinate, the proletarian core of our party and to exter¬ 
minate its Left wing. While screening the formation of this 
second party, the apparatus accused the Opposition of 
striving to create a second party—^precisely because the Op¬ 
position is seeking to tear the proletarian core of the party 
from under the growing bourgeois influence and pressure, 
failing which, it is altogether impossible to save the unity 
of a Bolshevik party. It is sheer illusion to think that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat can be preserved by spell¬ 
binding phrases about an indivisible party. The question of 
one party or two parties (in the materialistic, class, and 
not a verbal, agitational sense of the term) is decided pre¬ 
cisely by the measure in which it will be possible to arouse 
and mobilize the forces of resistance inside the party and 
the proletariat.” (On the New Stage.) 
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In June, Stalin gave the following explanation to the 
students of the highest institutes in Moscow on the subject 
of a second party: 

“There are people who see a way out of the situation in 
a return to kulak economy, in a development and an unfold¬ 
ing of kulak econom 3 \ These people do not dare to speak 
of a return to landlord economy, since they apparently 
understand that it is dangerous to babble about such things 
in our time. But they speak all the more readily about the 
necessity of an all-sided development of kulak economy . . . 
in the interest of the Soviet powder. These people presup¬ 
pose that Soviet power could base itself at one and the 
same time upon two opposite classes: the class of kulaks, 
whose economic principle is the exploitation of the working 
class, and the class of workers, whose economic principle 
is the destruction of all exploitation. This is a hocus-pocus 
worthy of reactionaries. It is not worth while to prove that 
these reactionary plans liave nothing in common with the 
interests of the working class, with the principles of Marx¬ 
ism and the tasks of Leninism.” 

These W'ords represent a somewhat simplified exposition 
of a section of the introduction of the first chapter of the 
Platform of the Opposition, We do not keep this a secret 
only because in our opinion Stalin is not threatened with 
exile for it as yet. To be sure, there is no open mention of 
the fonnation of a second party in tlie Stalinist speech. 
But if, within the proletarian party there are “people” 
(which people?) who arc steering a course toward a kulak 
capitalist economy and who refrain from speaking about 
large-scale landlord economj^ only out of caution; if these 
“people,” whose address is not given, arc bound up with 
each other by this sort of platform, and are guided by it 
during grain collections, during the elaboration of indus¬ 
trial plans, wage scales, etc., etc., then this is precisely the 
cadre of a neo-bourgeois, i.e., Thermidorian party. It is 
possible to be in a Bolshevik party and not steer a course 
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toward Cliiang Kai-sliek, Purcell, the kulak, and tlie bureau¬ 
crat ; or rather, that is the only condition on which one can 
be in a Bolshevik party. But it is impossible to be in a 
Bolshevik party and steer a course towards capitalist devel¬ 
opment. This is the simple idea expressed in our document, 
On tile New Stage. 

Thus, the Right wing ‘‘emerging” from an unknown cause 
was for the first time officiall}' noticed during the grain col¬ 
lections. On the day following the FifteentJi Congress, 
which once again gave proof of 100% monolith ism, it was 
discovered that the kulak does not bring his grain to mar¬ 
ket because, among other things, tliere are influential group¬ 
ings in the party desirous of living in peace with all classes, 
in accordance with the teachings of Tao Tsi-tao, the court 
philosopher of Chiang Kai-shek. These internal Kuomin- 
tangists did not make themselves heard either during the 
so-called discussion or at the Congress. These valiant “party 
members” were of course the first to vote for the expulsion 
of the Opposition as a “social-democratic” deviation. They 
also voted for all the Left resolutions, for they have long 
since learned to understand the resolutions don’t count. The 
Thermidorians in the party are not phrasemongers but men 
of action. They establish their own special smychka with 
the new proprietors, the petty bourgeois intellectuals, and 
the bureaucracy; and they direct the most important 
branches of economic, cultural, and even party activity from 
the “national-state” standpoint. But can it be that the 
Rights are so weak that there is no need to struggle against 
them? 

A clear reply to this question is of decisive importance for 
the fate of the entire present turn to the Left. The first 
impression is that the Rights are extremely weak. A shout 
from above proved sufiScient to direct immediately along 
the “Left” channel the grain collections and, in part, the 
general peasant policy. But precisely this extraordinary 
ease with which results were obtained should serve as a 
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warning against over-hasty conclusions about the weakness 
of the Rights. 

The Right wing is a petty bourgeois, opportunistic, bur¬ 
eaucratic, Menshevik, conciliationist wing that pulls toward 
the bourgeoisie. It would be an absolutely inconceivable 
phenomenon, if, in a party containing the revolutionary 
cadres of Bolshevism and hundreds of thousands ot workers, 
the Right wing could become, within a space of a few years, 
an independent force and openly apply its tendencies, mo¬ 
bilizing the working-class masses. Of course, such a situa¬ 
tion does not exist. The Right wing is strong as a trans¬ 
mitting apparatus for the pressure of the non-proletarian 
classes on the working class. This implies that the strength 
of the Right wing of tlie party is located outside the party, 
beyond the confines of the latter. It is the force of the bur¬ 
eaucratic apparatus, of the new proprietors, of the world 
bourgeoisie. Consequently it is a collossal force. But pre- 
cisely because the Right wing reflects the pressure of other 
classes within the party, it is incapable as yet of presenting 
its platform openly and mobilizing the public opinion of the 
party. It requires a cover; it must lull the vigilance of the 
proletarian core of the party. The regime of the apparatus 
provides it witli both the former and the latter. Under the 
inflated nionolithism of tlie party the apparatus conceals 
the Right wing from the view of the revolutionary workers 
and, at the same time, it terrorizes the workers by dealing 
blows to tlie Opposition, which is only the conscious expres¬ 
sion of the alarm of the proletariat for the fate of its dic¬ 
tatorship. 

The existing breach between the apparatus and the Right 
wing compels the latter to contract its front, strike while 
retreating, and provisionally bide its time. The Rights well 
understand that if the apparatus seriously invited the party 
to analyze the situation, to purge itself by eliminating the 
Thermidorians, the Right wing would find itself completely 
swept away by the rank and file, who would have no need 
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of resorting to gangs of disrupters and thugs. Thus there 
would no longer be a lever inside the party upon which the 
internal bourgeoisie and that of the entire world could lean. 
To be sure, the onslaught of the bourgeoisie would not dis¬ 
appear immediately or even diminish. But it would have to 
exert itself directly" against the party, which would then 
see its enemy face to face, and be able to judge coolly the 
forces and intentions of the latter. The clandestine and 
underground forms of the pressure of the bourgeoisie, oper¬ 
ating through infiltration against the party and the Soviet 
power, would become impossible. That in itself would be 
half a victory. 

T'he Rights understand the position they find themselves 
in. But they also take into account another fact, namely, 
that it is impossible to invite the party to make a serious 
purge of its ideas and ranks, that have become considerably 
encrusteil during recent years, by adopting different slogans 
and pursuing different aims from those presented up to now 
b^^ the Bolshevik-Leriinists (Opposition). But it would then 
be necessary to change sharply the whole attitude towards 
the Opposition itself; otherwise the cynical lack of princi¬ 
ples of the Centrist apparatus would stand crudely in the 
open. The Right wung believes, and not without good cause, 
that the Center w'ill not dare boldly to change its front. 
The Right wingers retreat, grinding their teeth, and they 
show thereby that they are not at all desirous of a struggle 
equally dangerous to themselves and to the Center. At the 
same time they put their demands to the latter: not to 
change the status quo within the party, that is to say, not 
to break the bloc between the Right and the Center against 
the Left; not to incline further to the Left than is abso¬ 
lutely required by the present exigency; in other words, to 
keep in reserve the possibility of returning to the old path 
and to pass from there onto the road of the neo-N.E.P. 

The Right wingers understand that for the moment they 
must concede the turn to the Left as silently as possible. 
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In any case, for them it is simply a manctiver. They keep 
quiet and make their preparations. They expect the Left 
experiment to fail, thanks to the class response from the 
outside, thanks to internal friction, the secret resistance of 
the bureaucratic apparatus, and above all, thanks to the 
innate inclination of (-eiitrisni to zigzags. The Kight wing 
is well acquainted with its allies. Meanwhile, it zealously 
compromises the Center, deirionsi rating right and left that 
the latter has invented nothing but is simply repeating wdiat 
the Opj)ositioii said from the very begiTining. 

So far as the Center is concerned, in order not to appear 
in an aw'kward position, it continues t.o clap the Opposition¬ 
ists into jail, Tlie Kights understand that the more blows 
the apparatus deals to the Left, the more it becomes (hqieri- 
dent uj)on them. They aim to j)ass from the defensive to 
the oUensive and to take their revenge when itie L(?ft exper¬ 
iment will be terminated by a defeat (and the Kights, under 
the present conditions, firmly count on that). Will ibis 
happen? Such an eventuality is not at all excluded. It can 
take place so long as the turn rests uj)on the status quo 
in the party. Not only can this hapx)en, hut it will probably 
take place, even more, it is inevitable. 

Does this imply that the present zigzag excludes the 
possibility of its developing into a Left course? Let us be 
candid: not only the policy pursued by the leadership dur¬ 
ing the recent years but also its present conduct must impel 
us to give a skeptical reply to the above question, in so far 
as the matter depends upon the foresight and the con¬ 
sistency of the leadership. But the gist of the matter lies 
precisely in the fact that the initial maneuver has grown 
over into a profound political zigzag, seizing in its vise ever 
wider circles of the partj'^ and wider class strata. The latter 
arc not interested in the mechanics of the maneuver, in the 
art of leadership practised by the leadership for art’s sake, 
but rather in the objective economic and political results 
arising from the turn. Matters in this sphere have reached 
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a point where the good w'ill, consistency, and, in general, the 
very intentions of the initiators of the turn find themselves 
seriously altered by the will and interests of much vaster 
circles. That is why it would be incorrect to deny tlie pos¬ 
sibility of tlie present zigzag developing in a direction of 
a consistent proletarian course. 

In any case, the Opposition, by virtue of its views and 
tendencies, must do all in its power to see that the present 
zigzag is extended into a serious turn onto the Leninist 
road. Sucli an outcome would be the healthiest one, that is 
to say, involving the least convulsions for the party and the 
dictatorship. This would be the road of a profound party 
reform, the indispensable promise of the reform of the Soviet 
state. 


8. The Soctat. Basis of the Present Crisis 

The sounds of the struggle wdthin the party are only an 
echo of far more profound turmoils. Changes have accumu¬ 
lated wdthin the classes which, if they are not translated in 
time into the language of Bolshevism, will place the October 
Revolution in its entirety before a painful crisis. 

The haste with which, hardly two months after the Fif¬ 
teenth Congress, the leadership broke with a course which 
was considered correct at the time of the congress, is in 
itself an unfailing symptom of the fact that the process of 
class shifts taking place in the country, in connection with 
the whole international situation, has reached a critical 
stage wherein economic quantities are changing into politi¬ 
cal qualities. A prognosis in this sense was propounded on 
several occasions since 1923; it was expressed in the follow¬ 
ing manner in the theses of the Opposition at the time of the 
Fifteenth Congress: 

*‘In a country with an overwhelming majority of small 
and even dwarfish peasants and petty proprietors in gen¬ 
eral, the most important processes take place up to a cer- 
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tain moment in an atomized and subterranean manner, only 
in order subsequently to burst into the open in an ‘unex¬ 
pected’ manner,” 

“Unexpected,” obviously, only for those wlio are inca¬ 
pable of making a Marxist evaluation of processes taking 
place when these arc still only at the beginning of their 
development. 

The grain strike of tlie kulaks, who drew behind them the 
middle peasants; the collusion of the Shakhty specialists 
with capitalists; the protection or semi-protection of the 
kulak strike by an influential section of the State and party 
apparatus; the fact that communistjii were able to shut 
their eyes to the counter-revolutionary secret maneuvers of 
technicians and functionaries; the vile license of scoundrels 
in Smolensk”^ and elsewhere, under the cover of “iron disci¬ 
pline”—all these are already incontrovertible facts of the 
utmost importance. No communist reasoning in a healthy 
way would dare affiimi that these are casual phenomena 
which are not characteristic, which have not grown thanks 
to economic and political processes and thanks to the pol¬ 
icy of the party leadership in the course of the last five 
years. These facts could and should have been foreseen. 
The theses published hy the Opposition at the Fifteenth 
Congress, which are available to all, state: 

“The amalgamation between the kulak, the proprietor, 
and the bourgeois intellectual, on the one liand, and numer¬ 
ous links of the bureaucracy not alone of the state but also 
of the party, on the other- hand, constitutes the most in¬ 
controvertible but at the same time most alarming process 
of our social life. Thence are being born the germs of dfial 
power which is threatening the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat.” 

The manifesto or circular letter issued by the C.C, on 
June 3, 1928, admitted the existence of the “most vicious 
bureaucratism” in the state apparatus as well as in the 
party and the trade unions. The circular letter attempts 
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to explain this bureaucratism as follows: (1) survivals 
from the bureaucratic heritage of the past; (2) product of 
the backwardness and obscurantism of the masses; (3) 
their “inadequate knowledge of administration”; (4) fail¬ 
ure to draw the masses rapidly enougli into the state admin¬ 
istration. The above-cited four circumstances do in fact 
t‘xist. They all serve to explain bureaucratism in some 
fashion. But none permits of understanding its w^ild and 
unrestrained growth. The cultural level of the masses should 
have risen during the past five years. The party apparatus 
should have learned how to draw the masses into adminis¬ 
trative work witli greater rapidity. A new generation, 
raised under Soviet conditions, should have been substituted 
in considerable proportion for the old functionaries. Bu¬ 
reaucratism should then have declined as a consequence. 
But the crux of the question lies precisely in the fact that 
it has grown monstrously; it has become “most vicious bu¬ 
reaucratism” ; it has erected into a system sucli administra¬ 
tive methods as suppression by orders from above, intimida¬ 
tion, repression by economic measures, favoritism, collusion 
of functionaries through mutual agreement, concessions to 
the strong, oppression of the weak. The excessively rapid 
regeneration of tliesc tendencies of the old class apparatus, 
despite the growth of Soviet economy and the cultural devel¬ 
opment of the masses, is due to claHS causes, namely, the 
social consolidation of proprietors, their interlacing with 
the state apparatus, and their pressure exercised upon the 
party through the apparatus. Unless one understands the 
class causes of the growing bureaucratization of the regime, 
the struggle against the evil resembles too often a windmill 
flapping its wings but not grinding any grain. 

The retarded growth of industry has created an intoler¬ 
able “scissors” in prices. The bureaucratic struggle to 
lower prices has only convulsed the market, depriving the 
worker without giving anything to the peasant. The enor¬ 
mous advantages obtained by the peasantry from the agra- 
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rian revolution aceoinplished by the October are being de¬ 
voured by tlie prices of the industrial goods. This corrodes 
the smyclika^ impelling wide strata in the village to the side 
of the kulak witli his slogan of free trade, internally and 
externally. Under these conditions tiic trader in the interior 
finds favorable soil and cover, while the bourgeoisie abroad 
acquires a base. 

The proletariat naturally marclied to the revolution with 
by far the greatest hopes, and in its overwhelming mass, 
with great illusions. Hence, given a retarded tempo of de¬ 
velopment, and an extremely low material level of existence, 
there must inevitably flow a dmiinuticm of the hopes in the 
ability of the Soviet ])ower to alter profoundly the entire 
social system witliin tlie more or less immediate future. 

The defeats of the world revolution, particularly during 
the last few years, when the leadership was already in the 
hands of the Comintern, have tended in the sanie direction. 
They could not fail to introduce a new note into the altitude 
of the working class toward the world revolution: great 
reservations in hopes; skepticism among the tired elements; 
downright suspicion and even surly exasperation among the 
immature. 

Tlicse new thoughts and new evaluations sought for their 
expression. Had they found it in the party, the most ad¬ 
vanced layers might perhaps have adopted a different atti¬ 
tude towards the international revolution, and above ail 
towards that in their own country; it might have l>een less 
naive and exalted and more critical but, in return, more 
balanced and stable. However, the new thoughts, judg¬ 
ments, aspirations, and anxieties were driven inward. For 
five years the proletariat lived under the old and well known 
slogan: “No thinking! Those at the top have more brains 
than you.” At first this engendered indignation, then pas¬ 
sivity, and finally a circumscribed existence, compelling men 
to withdraw into a political shell. From all sides the wrorker 
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UVjjs Ja not the year 

The classes and groups hostile or semi-liostilc to the pro¬ 
letariat take into account the diminution in the latter’s 
specific weight which is felt not only through the state ap¬ 
paratus or the trade unions but also through the day-to-day 
economic life, and the daily existence. Hence flows an in¬ 
flux of self-confidence that has manifested itself among the 
politically active layers of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
growing middle bourgeoisie. The latter has reestablished 
its friendship, and reconstituted its intimate and family 
bonds with the entire “apparatus,” and it holds the firm 
opinion that its day is coming. 

The worsening of tlie international position of the U.S. 
S.R., the growth of the hostile pressure on the part of 
world capitalism, under the leadership of the most experi¬ 
enced and rabid British bourgeoisie—all this enables the 
most intransigent elements of the internal bourgeoisie to 
raise their heads again. 

These are the most important elements of the crisis of 
the October Revolution. It had its partial manifestation in 
the recent grain strike on the part of the kulaks and the 
bureaucrats. The crisis in the party is its most general and 
dangerous reflection. 

It follows as a matter of course that it is impossible to 
forecast as yet, at any rate, from a distance, at what time 
and in what form these processes towards dual power, which 
are still semi-subterranean, will seek to assume an open po¬ 
litical expression. This depends largely upon international 
conditions, and not only upon internal policy. One thing is 
clear: the revolutionary line does not consist in waiting and 
guessing until the ever-increasing enemy seizes a favorable 
moment to assume the offensive, but in assuming the offen¬ 
sive ourselves before the enemy, as the German saying goes, 
towers above the trees. There is no returning the lost 
years. It is a good thing that the C.C. has finally sounded 
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the alarm about the ominous facts, which are in large mea- 
sure due to its own policy. But it is not enough merely to 
sound the alarm, and to issue general appeals. Even prior 
to the Fifteenth Congress, at a time when tlje slogan of 
squeezing the kulak was still invested with a purely literary 
character by the leading faction, the Opposition wrote in 
its theses: 

‘‘The slogan of squeezing the kulak and the Nepman , . . 
if taken seriously, presupposes a change in the entire policy, 
a new orientation for all the state organs. It is necessary 
to say this precisely and clearly. For, neither the kulak, 
on the one hand, nor the poor peasant, on the other, has 
forgotten that in the course of two years (between the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Congresses) the C.C. held a to¬ 
tally different policy. It is entirely obvious that by keeping 
mum about their former position, the authors of the theses 
proceed from the idea that it is presumably sufficient to 
issue a new decree in order to effect a change in the policy. 
Yet, it is impossible to realize the new^ slogan, not in words 
but in action, without overcoming the bitter resistance of 
some classes and without mobilizing the forces of other 
classes.” 

These words retain their full force even at the present 
moment. It was no easy matter to turn the party from the 
Leninist road onto the Right-Centrist road. In order to 
create and consolidate within the Bolshevik part 3 ^ an influ¬ 
ential wing that did not “recognize” classes; in order that 
the party should not take official notice of the existence of 
this wing and in order for the leadership to be able to deny 
its existence for years; in order for this wing, which was 
not exposed by the Fifteenth Congress, to reveal itself offi¬ 
cially not through the party hut through . . . the Grain Ex¬ 
change —all this took five years of incessant propaganda in 
favor of the new orientation, plus thousands of Stalinist 
and Bukharinist cribs on the integration of the kulak into 
socialism, and in mockery of the parasitic psychology of 
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hungry men; plus poffroms ol stutistiCHl burCHUs simply be¬ 
cause thej took note of the existence of the kulak; plus tlw 
triumph of mindless functionaries all along tlie line; plus 
the formation of a new propagandist school of Kathedvr- 
Sozialisteut^*^ sophists in Marxism, and many other tilings. 
But above all it took a vicious, unreflecting, rude, disloyal, 
and arbitrary persecution of the proletarian left wing. 
Meanwhile, all the Thermidorian elements in the party (who 
“emerged” according to the wdiiged expression of Pravda) 
took form and consolidated themselves, invested themselves 
with connections, ties, and sympathies, and shot out their 
roots far beyond the conflnes of the party deeply into the 
soil of great classes. All this cannot be eliminated by means 
of a tiny circular letter, no matter how snappy its style. 
It is necessary to reeducate. It is necessary to revise. It is 
necessary to achieve regroupings. It is necessary to till the 
field overgrown witli weeds with the deep plow of Marxism. 

The attempt to lull oneself and the party with the notion 
the Opposition is weak and impotent cannot be reconciled 
with the rabid struggle against the latter. The Opposition 
has a program of action that has been tested in events and 
cadres that have been tempered in the fire of persecutions 
and did not waver in their loyalty to the party. Such 
cadres, expressing the mounting historical line, cannot be 
uprooted or destroyed. The Opposition is the cutting edge 
of the party sword. To break this edge is to dull the sword 
raised against the enemy. The question of the Opposition 
is the pivot point of the entire Left course. 

Only a victorious development of the world revolution will 
bring a real and complete liberation not only from external 
but also internal crisis. This is A B C for a Marxist. But 
an unbridgeable abyss yawns between this and the hopeless 
fatalism dished up to us by Bukharinist scholasticism. 
There are crises and crises. Capitalist society, by its very 
nature, cannot free itself from crises. This does not at all 
mean to say that the policy of a ruling bourgeoisie is of 
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no importanco. A correct policy raised up bourgeois states, 
a false policy either ruined or retarded them. 

Official scholasticism is utterly incapable of understand¬ 
ing that between mechanistic determinism (fatalism) and 
subjective self-will there stands the materialist dialectic. 
P^atalisrn says: ‘‘In the face of such backwardness, nothing 
will ever come.’’ Aulgar subjectivism says; “It’s a cinch! 
We have willed it, and we build socialism!” Marxism savs: 
“If you are conscious of your dependency upon world con¬ 
ditions and u])on the internal backw^ardness then, wdth a 
correct j)olicy, you will rise, intrencli 3 'ourself, and integrate 
yourself into the victorious world revolution.” 

Crises are inevitable in a transitional Soviet regime, until 
the proletariat of advanced countries wdll have seized power 
finnly and decisively. But the task of the. ruling policy lies 
in preventing crises within the Soviet regime from accumu¬ 
lating to the point when they become crises of the regime as 
a whole. Tlio primary condition for this is: that the position 
and self-consciousness of the proletariat as the ruling class 
be preserved, developed, and strengtliened. And the sole 
instrument for this is: a self-acting, flexible, and active pro¬ 
letarian party. 

9. Titk Party Crisis 

A correct economic policy, as well as a general policy, is 
not assured by merely a correct formulation, wdiich has not 
obtained since 192»3. The policy of the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship is conceivable only on the basis of continually feel¬ 
ing out all the class strata in society. Moreover, this cannot 
be done through the medium of a bureaucratic apparatus 
which is tardy, inadequate on many points, inflexible, and 
insensitive. It must be effected through a living and active 
proletarian party, through communist scouts, pioneers, and 
builders of socialism. Before the grooving role of^ the kulaks 
can be registered statistically, before theoreticians can gen¬ 
eralize it, and politicians translate it into the language of 
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directives, the party must be able to sense it through its 
countless tentacles, and sound the alarm. But for all this, 
the party in its entire mass must be sensitive and flexible, 
and above all it must not be afraid to look, to understand, 
and speak up. 

Tlie socialist character of our state industry—consider¬ 
ably atomized as it is: with the competition between the vari¬ 
ous trusts and factories; with the onerous material position 
of the working masses; with the inadequate cultural level of 
important circles of the toilers—^the socialist character of 
industry is determined and secured in a decisive measure by 
the role of the party, the voluntary internal cohesion of the 
proletarian vanguard, the conscious discipline of the ad¬ 
ministrators, trade union functionaries, members of the 
shop nuclei, etc. If we allow that this web is weakening, 
disintegrating, and ripping, then it becomes absolutely self- 
evident that within a brief period nothing will remain of the 
socialist character of state industry, transport, etc. The 
trusts and individual factories will begin living an indepen¬ 
dent life. Not a trace will be left of the planned beginnings, 
so weak at the present time. The economic struggle of the 
workers will acquire a scope unrestricted save by the rela¬ 
tion of forces. The state ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion will be first transformed into a .luridical fiction, and 
later on, even the latter will be swept away. Thus, here, too, 
the question reduces itself to the conscious cohesiveness of 
the proletarian vanguard, to the protection of the latter 
from the rust of bureaucratism and the pus of Oustrialov- 
ism. 

A correct political line, as a system, is entirely incon¬ 
ceivable without correct methods for elaborating and apply¬ 
ing it in the party. While on this or another question, 
under the influence of certain impulsions, the bureaucratic 
leadership might stumble upon the traces of a correct line, 
there are absolutely no guarantees that this line will be 
actually followed up, and will not be broken anew tomorrow. 
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Under the conditions of the dictatorship of the party^ 
such a great power is concentrated in the hands of the lead¬ 
ership as was wielded hy no single political organization in 
the history of mankind. Under these conditions, more than 
ever before, is it vitally necessary to maintain proletarian, 
communist methods of leadership. Each bureaucratic dis¬ 
tortion, each false step has its immediate repercussion in 
the entire working class. Meanwhile, the post-licninist lead¬ 
ership has gradually accustomed itself to extend the hostil¬ 
ity of the proletarian dictatorship toward bourgeois pseudo¬ 
democracy over to the vital guarantees of the conscious 
proletarian democracy, upon which the party thrives, and 
by means of which it is alone possible to lead the worlcing 
class and the workers’ state. 

This was one of the cardinal cares in Lenin’s mind during 
the last period of his life. He pondered over it in its full 
historic scope, and all its concrete day-to-day aspects. Re¬ 
turning to work after his first illness, Lenin was horrified 
by the growth of bureaucratism, especially within the party. 
This is why he proposed the Central Control Commission; 
naturally, not the one now existing which represents the 
direct opposite of what Lenin had in view. Lenin reminded 
the party that there were no few cases in history of con¬ 
querors degenerating, and adopting the morals of the van¬ 
quished. He burned with indignation at every piece of news 
about deliberate injustice, or brutal behavior on the part 
of a communist in the post of power toward his subordinates 
(the episode of Ordjonikidze’s fist-workl.”® He warned the 
party against Stalin’s rvdenesn and against internal moral 
brutality which is the blood-sister of perfidy, and which be¬ 
comes, when wielding all power, a terrible instrument for 
destroying the party. This is also the reason for Lenin’s 
impassioned appeals for culture and cultural development— 
not in the sense of Bukharin’s present cheap little schemes, 
but in the sense of a communist struggle against Asiatic 
morals, against the legacy of feudalism and boorishness, 
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and against the exj)loitation by functionaries of the inno- 
cenct* and ignorance of the masses. 

Meanwhile, during the last five years, the party appara¬ 
tus has pursued just the o 2 )posite course; it has become 
utterly penneated with the bureaucratic deformations of 
the state af)paratus, superimposing upon the latter the spe¬ 
cific distortions—fraud, camouflage, duplicity—elaborated 
by the bourgeois parliamentary ‘‘democracy.” As a conse¬ 
quence, a leadership has been formed which, instead of the 
conscious party democrac 3 ', provides: a falsification and 
an adaptation of Leninism designed to strengthen the party 
bureaucracy; a monstrous and an intolerable abuse of 
pow'er in relation to communists and workers; a fraudulent 
oj)eratlon of the entire electoral machinery of the party; an 
application of methwls during discussion which might be the 
boast of a bourgeois-Fascist power, but never of a prole¬ 
tarian party (picked gangs of thugs, whistling and jeering 
to order, throwing speakers from the platform, and similar 
abominations) ; and last but not least, an absence of com¬ 
radely cohesiveness and conscientiousness all along the line 
in the relations between the apparatus and the party. 

The party press has made public the Artemovsk, Smol¬ 
ensk, and other cases in the guise of sensational exposures. 
The C.C. has issued appeals to struggle against corruption. 
And this seems to have exhausted the question. As a matter 
of fact, it has not even been broached as yet. 

In the first place, wide party circles could not but be 
aware that only a small part has been made public—^not 
dealing with what is generally taking place, but only with 
what has been exposed. Almost every province has its own 
“Smolensk” affair of greater or lesser proportions, and, 
moreover, not for the first day, or even the first year. Long 
before the epoch of “self-criticism” the affairs in Chita, 
Bdiersonsk, Vladimirsk, and many other places flared up, 
only to be immediately extinguished; 100% secretaries of 
district committees were exposed who secretly and without 
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any supervision wasted enormous sums on tlie upkeep of 
their family retinue. Each lime such an affair was exposed, 
it was incontrovertibly established that the crimes were 
known quite well to hundreds of people, sometimes by a 
thousand men, a thousand party members who kept mum. 
Often they kept silent for a year, tw'o, and even three. This 
circumstance was even mentioned in the papers. But no con¬ 
clusions were drawn. For it would have been necessary 
simply to repeat what had been stated very discreetly and 
mildly in the documents of the Opposition. Witliout draw¬ 
ing the necessary conclusions, the Smolensk and other ex¬ 
posures remain sensations which arouse the party, do not 
teach it, but rather, distract its attention. 

Tile crux of the matter lies in the fact that the more 
independent the apparatus becomes from the party, the 
more do the apparatus retainers depend upon one another. 
Mutmd insurance is no local ^^detaiV* hut the basic trait of 
the bureaucratic regime. Some apparatus retainers indulge 
in abominations, while the rest keep quiet. And what about 
the party mass? The party mass is terrorized. Yes, in the 
party of Lenin that achieved the October Revolution, 
worker-communists are afraid to say out loud that such 
and such a 100% apparatus retainer is a scoundrel, an em¬ 
bezzler, a bully. This is the fundamental lesson of the 
‘‘Smolensk” exposures. And he is no revolutionist who does 
not blush with shame at this lesson. 

Who is the hero, in the social sense of the term, of tlie 
Artemovsk, Smolensk, etc., affairs? He is a bureaucrat who 
has freed himself from the active control of the party and 
who has ceased to be the banner-bearer of the proletarian 
dictatorship. Ideologically, he has become drained; morally, 
he is unrestrained. He is a privileged and an irresponsible 
functionary, in most cases very uncultured, a drunkard, a 
wastrel, and a bully, in short, the old familiar t^^pe of 
Derjimorda^^ (see Lenin’s letter on the national question 
kept hidden from the party). But our hero has his own 
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‘‘peculiarities’^: showering kicks and wallops, wasting na¬ 
tional resources or taking bribes, the Soviet Dcrjiinorda 
swears not by the “Will of God” but by the “construction 
of socialism.” When any attempt is made from below to 
point him out, instead of the old cry “Mutiny!” he raises 
the liowl, “Trotskyist!”—and emerges victorious. 

An article of one of the leaders of the C.C.(^ printed in 
the May 16 issue of Pravda contains the following moral 
drawn from the Smolensk affair: 

must decisively change our attitude toward those 
members of th^ party and class-conscious workers who are 
aware of the abuses and keep quiet. 

“Change our attitude?” Is it then possible to have two 
different attitudes on the matter? Yes. This is admitted 
by Yakovlev, a member of the Presidium of the C.C.C., the 
alternate of the People’s Commissar of Workers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Inspection. People who know about crimes and keep 
quiet are considered criminals themselves. The only miti¬ 
gating circumstance for their guilt lies in their own igno¬ 
rance, or in their being terrorized. Yet Yakovlev refers not 
to ignorant people but to “members of the party and class¬ 
conscious workers.” What sort of pressure and what sort 
of terror is it that compels worker-party members to keep 
silent ignominiously about the crimes of individuals whom 
they themselves presumably elect and who are presumably 
responsible to them? Can this really be the terror of the 
proletarian dictatorship? No, because it is directed against 
the party, against the interests of the proletariat. Does 
this mean to say then that this is the pressure and the terror 
of other classes? Obviously it is, for there is no supra-class 
social pressure. We have already defined the class character 
of the oppression that weighs down upon our party: the 
collusion of the retainers of the party apparatus; the 
amalgamation of many links in the party apparatus with 
the state bureaucracy, with the bourgeois inteUigentaia^ 
with the petty bourgeoisie, and the kulaks in the villages; 
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the pressure of the world bourgeoisie upon the internal 
mechanics of forces—all this together creates tlie elements 
of social dual power, which exerts pressure on the party 
through the party apparatus. It is precisely this social 
pressure, which has grown during the recent years, and 
which has been utilized by the apparatus to terrorize the 
proletarian core of the party, to hound the Opposition, and 
to exterminate it physically by organizational methods. 
This process is one and indivisible. 

Within certain limits, the alien class pressure raised the 
apparatus above the party, reinforced it, and instilled it 
with confidence. The apparatus did not bother to give 
itself an accounting of the mainsprings of its own “power.” 
Its victories over the party, over the Leninist line, were 
smugly attributed by it to its owm sagacity. But the pres¬ 
sure, increasing because it has encountered no resistance, 
has passed beyond the limit where it merely threatens the 
domination of the apparatus. It threatens something a 
great deal more important. The tail is beginning to deal 
blows to the head. 

A situation such as makes party members and class con¬ 
scious workers in their overwhelming mass afraid to talk 
about the crimes of the retainers of the party apparatus 
has not arisen accidentally, nor overnight, nor can it be 
eliminated by a single stroke of the pen. We are confronted 
not only with the powerful routine of bureaucratism in the 
apparatus but also with great encrustations of interests 
and connections around the apparatus. And we have a 
leadership that is powerless before its own apparatus. Here 
we have also something in the nature of a historical law: 
the less the leadership depends upon the party, the more 
it is a captive of the apparatus. All talk to the effect that 
the Opposition is allegedly desirous of weakening the cen¬ 
tralized leadership is absurd and fantastic. A proletarian 
line is inconceivable without iron centralism. But the mis¬ 
fortune lies precisely in the fact that the present leadership 
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is all-powerful only by of its bureaucratic force, 

that is to say, it is powerful in relation to an artificially 
atoniizi'd party mass, but it is impotent in relation to its 
own apparatus. 

Seeking to escajie from the consequences of tlieir own 
policy the Centrists have pushed to the fore the homeopathy 
of “self-criticism.” Stalin unexpectedly referred himself to 
Marx who had spoken of ‘•‘self-criticism as a method of 
strengthening the proletarian revolution.” But in this 
quotation Stalin a])proaches a boundary which he is for¬ 
bidden to trespass. For Marx in reality meant by self- 
criticism above all a complete destruction by tlie proletariat 
of the false illusions from which it must liberate itself, such 
as the “bloc of four classes”; socialism in one country; the 
conservative trade union leaders; the slogans: “VVe must 
not frighten the bourgeoisie”; the “two-class” parties for 
the East; and other reactionary rubbish imposed by Stalin 
and Bukharin during the last period in which, for three 
years, they slashed away at the Chinese revolution with the 
scythe of Meiishevism until they finally slaughtered it. That 
is where the sculpt?! of Marxian self-criticism should really 
be applied! 

But it is precisely here that it is forbidden to apply it, 
as heretofore. Stalin threatens once again to fight self- 
criticism of this sort “with all our might and all the means 
at our disposal.” He is unable to understand that there do 
not exist such forces or means as could prevent Marxian 
criticism from triumphing in the ranks of the international 
jjrolctarian vanguard. 


During one of the plenums in the year 1927, in reply to 
an Opposition speech which stated that the Opposition had 
the right to appeal to the party against the leadership, 
Molotov said, “This is mutiny I” and Stalin made himself 
clear by saying, “These cadres can be removed only by 
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civil war.” This was the most consummate and candid for¬ 
mulation made In the heat of the struggle of the “supra- 
party,” ‘^supra* class,” and self-sufficing character of the 
ruling apparatus. This idea is directly opposite to the idea 
lodged in the foundations of our party and of the Soviet 
system. The idea of hurcaucratic superjii^ji is the source 
of the present usurpation on a retail scale and of the v/nr 
co7iscious preparation of a possible usurpation wholesale. 
This ideology lias taken shape during the last five years in 
the process of the intenninable fake ‘‘reiival nations,” 
tiglitening up from above, apj)ointments from above, 
hounding from above, faking elections, brusliing Congresses 
and Conventions aside for a year, two, or four ... in short, 
a struggle “with all our might and all the means at our dis¬ 
posal.” 

At the summits this was a desjierate struggle of views 
that came into an ever greater conflict with life itself; at 
the base, in the majority of cases this was a furious gamble 
for posts, for the right to command, for privileged positions. 
But the enemy is one and the same in either case: the Opposi¬ 
tion. The arguments and the methods are the same: “with all 
our might and all the means at our disposal.” Needless to 
say, the majority of tlie retainers of the party apparatus 
arc honest and devoted men, capable of self-sacrifice. But 
the whole thing lies in the system. And the system is such as 
makes Smolensk affairs its inevitable fruits. 

Well-meaning functionaries see the solution of the great¬ 
est historical task in the formula: “We must decisively 
change.” The party must say in answer: “It is not you 
who must do the changing, but it is yourselves who must be 
decisively changed, and in the majority of cases—removed 
and replaced.” 

July 12, 1928. 
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FKOM THE IBSe EDITIOS 


^ The first draft of a program for the Comintern was submitted to 
the Fourth Congress (Nov.-Dee. 1922) by Bukharin. Other drafts 
were submitted at the time by Thalheimer, for the German Com¬ 
munist Party, whose document was distinguished from Bukharin’s 
mainly by its advocacy of Rosa Luxemburg’s theory of the accu¬ 
mulation of capital; by Kabaktchiefif, for the Bulgarian Communist 
Party; and a critical program of action by the Italian Communist 
Party. The Congress voted against the adoption of a program at 
its .sessions, and for submitting alt drafts and documents to a pro¬ 
gram commission for elaboration and study, with the provision that 
the Fifth Congress would reach a final decision on the question. 
At the Fifth Congress (June 1924), motions were adopted on the 
programmatic report of Bukharin providing for the adoption of 
the draft presented by the program commission as a basis for 
subsequent discussion in the parties; for a commission charged 
with the final editing of the document; for a permanent program 
commission to make public the draft and to direct the international 
discussion of it; for a final adoption of a program at the coming 
congress. At the Sixth Congress (Jiily-Sept. 1928), all the old 
drafts had completely disappeared and a new one, written prin¬ 
cipally by Bukharin and submitted in his name and in Stalin’s, was 
presented, which, with minor modifications, was finally adopted by 
the C'ongress as the program of the Comintern. It is this draft 
which is the object of Trotsky’s critique.—P. i. 

2 August 4, 1914, is generally considered in revolutionary circles 
to mark the date of the collapse of the Second International. On 
that date the social d^nocratic fraction in the German Reichstag 
voted the war credits demanded by the Kaiser and the Chancellor, 
signifying by this action not only support of the capitalist father- 
land in the war but also the establishment of Burgfrieden (civil 
peace). The same day witnessed the identical action of the sociaL 
ist group in the French Chamber of Deputies, who established the 
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Union Sacree (holy union) with their ruling^ class. The Belgian, 
Austro-Hungarian, British, and in part, the Italian, Bulgarian 
and Russian social democratic parties followed the same course. 
The International Socialist Bureau, unable, of course, to adjudi¬ 
cate the dispute which was being decided on the battlefields, ceased 
to exist, to all intents and purposes, during the war.—P. 4. 

® The view that the socialist revolution is “immeasurably closer 
in Europe than in America” was somewhat conditioned and modi¬ 
fied by Trotsky a couple of years after this was written. In 1930, 
he said: “In my work on the Russian revolution of igoS, I re¬ 
marked on the fact that Marx had written that capitalism passes 
from feudalism to the guild system to the factory. In Russia, 
however, wc never knew the guild system, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the kustari [handicraftsmen]. Or, one might compare 
the development of the working class in England and Germany 
with that in Russia. In the first two countries, the proletariat has 
gone through a long period of parliamentary experience. In 
Russia, on the other hand, there was very little of a parliamentary 
system for the workers. That is, the Russian proletariat learned 
its parliamentary history from an abridged handbook. In many 
respects, the history of the development of the United States is 
akin to that of the Russian working class. It is nowhere written, 
and theoretically it cannot be substantiated, that the American 
workers will perforce have to pass through the school of reform¬ 
ism for a long period of time. They live and develop in another 
period, their coming to maturity is taking place under different 
circumstances than that of the English working class, for instance. 

. . . It is not at all permanently established that the United States 
will be last in the order of revolutionary primacy, condemned to 
reach its proletarian revolution only after the countries of Europe 
and Asia. A situation, a combination of forces is possible in 
which the order is changed and the tempo of development in the 
United States enormously accelerated. But that means that it is 
necessary to prepare.” {The Militant, May 10, 1930.)—P. 8. 

* Thus, as late as 1926, the publishing house of the Comintern 
issued an official pamphlet on the United States of Socialist Europe, 
which said: ‘Tt is very important that we not only have a critical 
position towards this bourgeois-social democratic slogan (‘Pan- 
Europe’)* by demolishing its fraudulent pacifist contents, but that 
at the same time we set up against it a positive slogan which can 
actually be the comprehensive political slogan for our transitional 
demands. For the next period the slogan of the United States of 
Socialist Europe must serve as the comprehensive political slogan 
for the European communist parties.” (John Pepper, Die Verein- 
igten Staaten des Sozialistischen Europa, p. 67, Hamburg, 1926.) 
The slogan was, however, advanced by the Comintern J^ecutive 
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and the European parties with decreasing frequency and was 
finally dropped entirely when the exigencies of the factional strug¬ 
gle against the foremost proponent of the slogan—Trotsky— 
seemed to demand its withdrawal.—P. lo. 

® Revisionism is the tendency in the socialist movement which 
received its principal initial impulsion in Germany towards the end 
of the last century. In 1897, Eduard Bernstein, a prominent leader 
of the German social democratic party and intimate friend of 
Friedrich Engels until the latter*s death, wrote a series of articles 
for the theoretical organ of the party, Neue Zeit, which undertook 
an *'Ueherprufung** (revision, thence revisionists and revisionism) 
of the Marxian doctrines. Counter-attacks on Bernstein’s position 
were soon made by such noted Marxists as Plekhanov, Parvus, 
Kautsky and Luxemburg, who defended the position of revolution¬ 
ary socialism. His articles being subsequently rejected by Kautsky, 
editor of the Neue Zeit, Bernstein presented his views in 1899 in 
systematic form in a book entitled Die Veraussetsungen des Sosial- 
ismus und die Aufgaben der Sosialdemokratie (Eng. ed., Evolu¬ 
tionary Socialism). Bernstein contested the validity of the Marx¬ 
ian “theory of the collapse” of capitalism, the centralization and 
concentration of capital, the diminishing role of the middle class, 
the intensification of poverty among the proletariat. For the policy 
of class struggle he proposed the substitution of class collabora¬ 
tion with the “progressive” bourgeoisie, and as against the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat he envisaged a peaceful transition to 
socialism by means of a progressive permeation of democratized 
capitalism. He rejected dialectical materialism and inclined strong¬ 
ly to a neo-Kantian idealism. The German party convention at 
Hanover in October 1899, following a special report by August 
Bebel who assailed Bernstein’s views (the latter, in England be¬ 
cause of the old Bismarckian anti-soci^ist laws, had his position 
stated by David), decided by an overwhelming majority to reject 
Bernstein’s position, stating that “the development up to now of 
bourgeois society gives the party no cause to give up or to alter 
its fundamental views on the same,” there being “no reason why 
the party should change either its principles and basic demands, its 
tactics, or its name, that is, to become a democratic socialist reform 
party instead of a social democratic party.” The Liibeck conven¬ 
tion, September 1901, also condemned Bernstein’s revisionism by 
adopting the resolution presented by Bebel and Kautsky, but in so 
mild a form that the perturbations of the militant and intransigent 
Left wing, led by Luxemburg and Parvus, were fully justified. 
Even though the Second International itself, at its 1904 congress 
in Amsterdam, also condemned Bernsteinism, it became increasing¬ 
ly apparent with the passage of each year that the theories, and 
to an even greater extent the practises, of revisionism were becom¬ 
ing in fact the theories and practises of most of the important 
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socialist parties throughout the world. This evoliilion was crowned 
by the collapse of the Second International at the moment the 
World War broke out. Revisioiiism is now the official doctrine 
of the Second International, having been subscribed to even by 
one of its original opponents, Kautsky, who made formal amends 
to its main i)roponent a short time before the latter's death.—P. 23. 

® The three principal slogans of the Bolsheviks, especially during 
the i)eriod between the first two revolutions, were the democratic 
republic, the eight-hour working day and the confiscation of the 
land for the benefit of the peasants. The three slogans were popu¬ 
larly referred to as the “three pillars of Bolshevism,*' and some¬ 
times as the “three whales of Bolshevism,'' after the ancient myth 
according to which the world rested upon three whales. The 
Bolsheviks conceived these slogans as realizable only by means of 
the overthrow of Czarisni. The struggle over these slogans re¬ 
volved to a large extent around the dispute with the so-called 
“liquidators" who opposed these slogans and advocated in their 
stead the demands for the right to organize, the right of free 
speech and press, etc., which were presumably to be realized even 
within the framework of Czarism.—P. 28. 

^The Opposition (or Left Opposition, Moscow Opposition, Op¬ 
position of 1923, Bolshevik-Lcninists, “Trotskyists") originated in 
Moscow in 1923 around the questions of workers* democracy in 
the Russian Communist Party and of the decisive role of state- 
planned industrialization in the social life of the Soviet republic. 
After a long, muted struggle in the Political Bureau of the party 
during which Trotsky vigorously advocated the establishment of 
workers' democracy and a struggle against bureaucratism, he 
finally summarized his standpoint, as against that of the ruling 
trinity (Stalin, Zinoviev, Bukharin) in a letter to the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission on October 8, 1923. 
Following a vigorous denunciation of his views by the Political 
Bureau, which marked the opening of the public fight against 
“Trotskyism," a collective letter ot solidarity with Trotsky and 
his views was received by the Central Committee on October i 5 , 
1923. It was signed by 46 prominent communists, including Piata- 
kov, Preobrazhensky, Serebriakov, I. Smirnov, Antonov-Ovseyen- 
ko, Ossinsky, Bubnov, Sapronov, V. Smirnov, Boguslavsky, Stuk- 
hov, Yakovleva, V. Kossior, Rafael, Maximovsky, Bieloborodov, 
Alsky, Muralov, Rosengoltz, Sosnovsky, Voronsky, E. Bosh, 
Drobnis, Eltsin, etc. Rakovsky and Krestinsky did not sign the 
letter only because they were on diplomatic missions abroad. Radek 
sent a separate letter urging reconciliation with Trotsky inside 
the Political Bureau. It is this group of prominent old Bolsheviks 
that formed the base and heart of the Moscow Opposition of 1923. 
In 1926, it was joined by the so-called Leningrad Opposition, led 
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by Zinoviev, Kamenev, Sokolnikov, Krupskaya, Salutsky, and 
others, which had arisen in 1925 as a result of the alarm felt by 
the Leningrad workers over the policy of Stalin and Bukharin 
towards the kulak and the theory of ^'socialism in one country.” 
The^ resultant fusion created the Opposition Bloc of Bolshevik- 
Leninists. The Bloc, which summarized its views in the famous 
Platform presented to the Fifteenth Party Congress in 1927, was 
outlawed by that Congress. Most of the Leningrad leaders, headed 
by Zinoviev and Kamenev, capitulated to Stalin and were eventu¬ 
ally readmitted into the party; thousands of recalcitrants were 
expelled, imprisoned and exiled. The general views developed by 
the Opposition in the first five years of its existence are dealt with 
in the present volume. For details about the origin of the group, 
see Since Lenin Died by Max Eastman and Ten Years by Max 
Shachtman.—P. 40. 

* The New Economic Policy was adopted, on Lenin’s initiative, 
by the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party, early in 
T921, and reinforced at the Tenth Party Conference in May of the 
same year. Not only had the post-war revolutionary wave in 
Europe subsided, especially after the failure of the Red drive on 
Warsaw, but relations with the peasantry in Russia had become 
strained to the breaking point. The extremely rigorous regula¬ 
tions of so-called War Communism (requisitioning and confisca¬ 
tion of grain from the peasant), accompanied by the breakdown 
of industry consequent upon the ravages of the civil war (in 1920, 
industrial output was only 18% of the pre-war level; in heavy 
industry, specifically, the situation was far worse), had brought 
the alliance of the workers and peasants to extreme tension. The 
Tenth Congress met during the Kronstadt rebellion, which reflected 
the intense discontent of the peasants. Lenin proposed a policy 
of substituting a tax in kind for requisitions; of allowing the 
peasant to dispose of his surplus within the limits of “local trade”; 
of allowing the development of capitalist concessions to a delimited 
extent, and of state capitalism, on the ground that state capitalism 
was a higher economic form than that which prevailed in most 
of agricultural Russia. The retreat sounded by Lenin was to allow 
a breathing spell during which, while waiting for the decisive aid 
of the European revolution, Russia could reconstruct her indus¬ 
tries, electrify and modernize them, and establish a more harmon¬ 
ious relationship with the mass of her population, the peasantry. 
Capitalism, in industry and agriculture, was to be allowed a con¬ 
siderable field of possibilities in which to develop, provided, how¬ 
ever, that the workers' state retained control of the so-called “com¬ 
manding heights,” namely, the nationalized key industries, state 
banking, nationalization of the land, monopoly of foreign trade. 
The New Economic Policy (“Nep”), despite the inherent dangers 
of capitalist restoration, greatly facilitated not only the reSstab- 
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lishment of good relations between worker and peasant, but also 
the reconstruction of Russia’s industrial life.—P. 41. 

PJt is to be found in the Jahrbuch fur Socialwissenschaft und 
SociaipoUHk, published by Dr. Ludwig Richter, Zurich, 1879, pp. 
S4-7S, and is entitled *‘Der Isolirte Sozialistische Staat" von G. 
VfoIImar]. Jn setting forth his view, Vollniar, prominent spokes¬ 
man for the Right wing of the German social democracy in his 
time, wrote: believe—and shall seek to demonstrate it in the 

following pages—that the final victory of s()cialism is not only 
historically more likely primarily in a single state, but that nothing 
stands in the road of the existence and prosperity of the isolated 
socialist slate.” (P. 55 .)—P. 43. 

^^The State Planning Commission (‘‘Gosplan”) is a national body 
charged with assembling, coordinating and elaborating the an¬ 
nual and five-year plans for (he industrialization of the Soviet 
Union. It is primarily a technical commission, composed of com¬ 
munists and non-communists, whose general outline of work is 
marked out by the Political Bureau of the Communist Party, which 
also exercises veto power over its conclusions.—P. 47. 

^^Smychka, the Ru.ssian w’ord for alliance or union, is popularly 
employed in Russian political terminology with reference to the 
alliance between the working class and the bulk of the peasantry. 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks laid great stress on the need of preserv¬ 
ing this alliance, at least so long as socialism was not yet estab¬ 
lished and, consequently, classes—^the peasantry included—abol¬ 
ished. The *'smychka" was therefore considered one of the prin¬ 
cipal pillars of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia.—P. 5 i. 

In Lenin’s time, congresses of the Third International took 
place on the average of once a year, despite the extremely difficult 
domestic and foreign position of the Soviet Republic. The First 
Congress was held in March 1919; the Second Congress in July 
1920; the Third Congress in June 1921; the Fourth Congress in 
November 1922. With Lenin removed from participation in the 
leadership, (he interval between Congresses steadily increased. 
Thus, the Fifth Congress was held in June 1924. But four years 
elapsed before the Sixth Congress was held, in July 1928. Section 
8 of Article IT of the Constitution of the Comintern adopted at 
the 1928 Congress definitely provided that “The World Congp-ess 
.shall he convened once every two years” (Eng. ed., N.Y., 1929, p, 
87). Despite this provision, the Seventh Congress did not convene 
in Moscow until Au^st 1935, that is, more than seven years after 
the Sixth. No official explanation was ever vouchsafed for this 
explicit violation by the leadership of the Comintern of the con¬ 
stitution which it had itself adopted in 1928.—P. 62. 
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18 In his concluding remarks on the report ‘The Opposition Bloc 
and the Inner-Party Situation,” Stalin, at the Fifteenth Conference 
of the C.P.S.U. in November 1926, made reference to Friedrich 
Fngcls* first draft of the Communist Manifesto which was subse¬ 
quently published under the title Grundsatse dcs Kommunismus. 
Engels listed the points in the program of the communist party of 
his lime, the execution of which would usher in the new order, 
and he emphasizc(l that these points could not be realized in full 
except under conditions of a proletarian revolution and victory in 
several countries. Tasting these points, Stalin sought to buttress 
his theory of “socialism in a single country” by arguing that Soviet 
Russia alone had carried out virtually all of them. “That, com¬ 
rades, is the program of the proletarian revolution set up by 
Engels in his The Fundamental Principles of Communism. You 
see that nine-tenths of this program has already been carried out 
by our revolution. . . . Engels said that the proletarian revolution 
with the above program could not succeed in one single country 
alone. The facts, however, shf»w that under the new conditions 
of imperialism, such a revolution in its most essential parts has 
already been carried through in one single country alone, for we 
have carried out nine-tenths of this program in our country.” 
{International Press Correspondence, Vol. 6, No. 78, Nov. 25 , 1926, 
p. 1350.)—P. 66. 

The International Workingmen’s Association, or First Inter¬ 
national, was formed in St Martin’s Hall, London, on September 
28, 1864, hy representatives of British trade unions, French labor 
organizations, Italian Mazzinists, and individual Poles and Ger¬ 
mans. Karl Marx, in attendance, became a member of its first 
General Council and drafted its first public address. It was not 
only supportc<l by Marx and Engels, despite its heterogeneous com¬ 
position, but by dint of their perseverance and by virtue of their 
overwhelming intellectual superiority, they soon became its leaders 
and spokesmen. The defeat of the Paris Commune in 1871. how¬ 
ever, presaged the collapse of the First International, which was 
hastened by the increasingly violent conflict between the followers 
of Marx and the supporters of the Russian anarchist, Michael 
Bakunin. The Hague conference of the International in 1872 was 
marked by the victory of the Marxists over the Bakuninists and 
the vote to transfer the seat of the International to the United 
States, where the last conference was held in Philadelphia on July 
1 5 , 1876. The Bakuninists continued to consider themselves the 
International for a time longer, held several ineffectual congresses, 
and then also dissolved.—^P. 76. 

18 In contrast to the unmistakably revolutionary trend of the 
First International and its centralized character, the Second In¬ 
ternational was a loose association of national socialist parties of 
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all varieties. Its date of formation is generally accepted as 1889. 
when the French and German Marxian groups, together with sev¬ 
eral others, gathered at a congress in Paris. The International 
Socialist Bureau, the only central organ of the Second Interna¬ 
tional, was established only in i 9 oo with headquarters in Brussels. 
The revolutionary high-w^ater mark of the Second International 
was the Amsterdam Congress in 1904, at which the reyjsibnisni of 
Bernstein and the ministerialism of Millerand-Jaures were, in 
effect, condemned. Despite the formal condemnations, and the 
acknow/etJgements made to revolutionary Marxism, the practice 
and theory of reformism was gradually gaining the upper hand in 
the Second International, coming to its triumphant climax when 
the iWorld War broke out and the International collapsed into its 
national constituent parts, most of which came to the support of 
the imperialist war. After the war, and following the formation 
of the Third International, efforts were made to revive the Second. 
This was finally attained at Hamburg in 1923, when the Interna¬ 
tional of the extreme reformist parties fused with the so-called 
“Vienna International,” led by the Austrian social democracy, 
which had remained outside and to the Left of the principal 
European socialist parties. The Hamburg fusion was effected 
entirely on the basis of the classic reformist positions.—P. 76. 

The Communist, or Third, International was constituted by the 
Congress held in Moscow in March 1919 in reply to a call is¬ 
sued by the Russian, Polish, Lettish, Ukrainian and similar com¬ 
munist parties. Objections to the immediate constitution of the 
International were made, under instructions from his party, by 
the delegate of the German Communists (Spartacus League), on 
the ground of inadequate representation in Moscow and prema¬ 
tureness. Nevertheless, the International was founded as the 
"general staff of the world revolution” and the "heir of the First 
International,” accepting as its principles those popularized by the 
Russian Bolsheviks since their victory. Representation at this 
congress was indeed insignificant, apart from the Russian and 
German parties. By the time of the Third Congress in 1921, how¬ 
ever, the new International had gained the affiliation of the ma¬ 
jorities of the French Socialist Party, the Independent Social 
Democratic Party of Germany, the Czech Social Democracy, the 
Norwegian Labor Party, the British Socialist Party, the American 
Socialist Party, and substantial minorities in such socialist parties 
as the Italian, Spanish and others.—P. 76. 

Anarchism is the doctrine, popularized by Michael Bakunin 
and Peter Kropotkin, of social organization based upon free, au¬ 
tonomous, loosely associated communes of equal producers. VV^at- 
ever the differences in anarchist ranks, their general difference 
from Marxism is their opposition to any parliamentary activities, 
to any political parties, to any centralized, or “authoritarian” polit- 
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ical and governmental bodies, even during the revolution itself 
when the insurrectionists are faced with the need of coordinated 
resistance to counter-revolution. Revolutionary syndicalism, a 
manifestation of anarchism in the trade union field (particularly 
in France and Spain, and partly in the United States in the form 
of the also opposes parliamentary action and all political 

parties and stresses the “complete independence*' of the trade 
unions (in French, syndicats) and the conception that they are all 
that is necessary and sufficient for the working class struggle for 
emancipation from capitalism, which is to be replaced by a non¬ 
profit making social order managed by the trade or industrial 
unions. Constructive socialism embraces the conceptions developed 
by the extreme Right wing of the Second International (Mac¬ 
Donald, Vandervelde, Weis) on the gradual, non-violent integra¬ 
tion of capitalism into a socialist order, by eschewing the class 
struggle and “permeating” the capitalist state apparatus. Guild 
socialism is a conception developed mainly in England (by Hobson, 
C!ole, etc.) under which “ownership of the means of production is 
to rest with the community, but the trade unions are to be definite¬ 
ly recognized by the State as the normal controllers of industry,” 
that is, a “democratized State” is to own the means of production 
in the name of the “consumers,” with the cooperation of the na¬ 
tional parliament of “Guilds” of all crafts, trades and professions, 
which are to perform managerial functions.—P. 76. 

^*The Esthonian insurrection was a putsch, i.e., a conspiratorial 
adventure behind the backs of the masses, in the fullest sense of 
the term. Early in the morning of December i, 1924, a total of 
227 armed communists gathered at specified points in the capital, 
Reval, for an assault upon the officers’ school, the armories, air¬ 
drome, railroad station, government buildings, etc. Action was 
begun at 5 :i 5 a.m. and by 9 a.m. of the same morning, the putsch 
was completely crushed by government forces. “What played the 
decisive role in the outcome of the insurrection was the fact that 
small groups of revolutionary workers, militarily organized, having 
launched the insurrection, remained isolated from the bulk of the 
proletariat. . . . The working class of Reval, in its mass, remained 
a disinterested spectator in the struggle.” (A Neuberg, UInsur¬ 
rection Armie, Paris, 1931, p. 77.) In Bulgaria, the communist 
party had remained completely “neutral” in September 1923, when 
the extreme reaction of Zankov overthrew the “radical” govern¬ 
ment of the peasant leader, Stambulisky. After having entirely 
missed an opportunity to intervene actively in the struggle, the 
communist party ranks came under the influence of adventuristic 
moods which, in their more desperate manifestations, took the form 
of acts of individual terror. The assassination of notorious reac¬ 
tionaries and, finally, the blowing up of the Sofia cathedral in 
April 1925, were some of the signs of the reaction of revolution- 
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ists who, infuriated at the passivity and opportunism of the Bul¬ 
garian coiiiniunist leaders in the crucial period of 11^23, misgiiidedly 
MUJgiu a rectiheation by moans of individual^ action. As to the 
Canton uprising of December 1927, see Note 54.—P. 78. 

his report in November 19-6 to the I'dfteenth C onference of 
the Cotimmnist Partv of the Soviet Union, St.ilin s:iicl: "iJow was 
this question [of the possibility of socialism in a single coiintryj 
regarded by earlier Marxists, in tlie I'ortics of t/ie last century lor 
instance, and in the I'ilties and Sixties? At that time the inono- 
poJist development of capitaJisiii had not yet come about, the law 
of the unequal development of cax)italisni had not yet been discov¬ 
ered and could not have been discovered, so that the question of 
the victory of socialism in one country was not so important as it 
is now. All Marxists, from Marx and Kngels onw'ards, were at 
that time of the opinion that it was impossible for .socialism to be 
victorious in one single country; they considered it necessary for 
the revolution to take place simultaneously in a number of coun¬ 
tries, at least in a number of the most advanced and civilized 
countries. And at that time this was right.” {International Press 
Correspondence, Vol. 6, No. 77, Nov. 20, 1926, p. 1320.)—P. 80. 

Early in 1918, Bukharin and his grouj) opposed the signing of 
the Bre.st-Idtovsk peace with the German imperialists on grounds 
of principle, and preached instead the revolutionary war to the 
bitter end. The Left Communi.sts, who included also Radek, Kres- 
tinsky, Ossinsky, Sapronov, Yakovlev, M. N. Pokrovsky, Piatakov, 
Preobrazhensky, V. Smirnov, Bubnov, Yaroslavsky and others, 
publLshed a periodical of their own (the Moscow Kommunist) in 
which Lenin and his supporters were violently condemned as hav¬ 
ing betrayed the revolution to the Germans and the kulaks. Bu¬ 
kharin not only wrote that the Soviet government (following Brest- 
Litovsk) was only a formality, but it appears that plans were then 
afoot for the Left Social Revolutionists, who also opposed signing 
the treaty, and the Left Communists to put Lenin in jail, constitute 
a new Council of People’s Commissars and prosecute a revolu¬ 
tionary war against the Germans. A letter published in Pravda, 
December 21, 1923, by nine former Left Communist leaders sup¬ 
ports this report by narrating the approaches made to Radek and 
Piatakov by the S.R.'s, Kamkov and Proshyan, in 1918, for the 
purpose of eliminating Lenin and establishing a more “T^eft” gov¬ 
ernment. Though the dispute w^as extremely sharp, as this incident 
indicates, the Brest-Litovsk opposition was dissolved within a year. 
—P. 88. 

The call of the German Communist Party in March 1921 for an 
armed insurrection to seize power, in connection with the strug¬ 
gles in central Germany, was a direct manifestation of the so- 
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called “theory of the offensive,” whose principal inspirers and 
theorizers in the Comintern were Bukharin and to a somewhat 
lesser extent Zinoviev. The party leadership not only plunged its 
membership into what was obviously doomed in advance as a 
futile military action by a small minority of the working class, but 
after the collapse of the March action, it declared that it would 
repeat the action at the first opportunity. These actions, it was 
stated by the ultra-Lcftists, would electrify the working class and 
cause them, each time, to mobilize into an ever greater force which 
would eventually overthrow capitalist rule. “If it is asked what 
was actually new^ about the March action, it mu.st be answered: 
precisely that which our opponents reprove, namely, that the party 
went into the struggle without concerning itself about who would 
follow it.” (A. Maslow', Die Internationale, Berlin, 1921, p. 254.) 
“The March action as an isolated action of the party would be— 
our opponents arc right to this extent—a crime against the prole¬ 
tariat. The March offensive as the introduction to a series of 
constantly rising actions, a redeeming act.” (A. Thalhcimer, 7 ’a^/tAr 
und Organisation der rcvolutiondrc Offensive, Berlin 1921, p. 6.) 
“The slogan of the parly can, therefore, be nothing but: offensive, 
offensive at any cost, with all means, in every situation that offers 
serious possibilities of success.” (Heyder, Ibid,, p. 22.) The Third 
Congress of the Comintern, confronted with this problem, was 
almost on the verge of a split. The Bukharin wing was supported 
by the majority of the delegates and leaders, including Pepper 
[Pogany] and Rakosi, who had directed the March action, Bela 
Kun, Miinzcnberg, Thalhcimer, Frolich, most of the Italians, etc. 
Lenin, who placed hini.self demonstratively in the “Right wdng of 
the Congress,” threatened it wdth a split if the supporters of 
Bukharin and the “offensive” carried the day. Supported by Trot¬ 
sky, and through the medium of Radek, who played the role of a 
conciliator, Zinoviev and Bukharin were outvoted in the Russian 
delegation, with the final result that Lenin's view’s carried the day. 
The theses of the Third Congress and the slogan “To the masses 1” 
which introduced the broad policy of the united front adopted 
shortly afterward, was a definite blow at the Lefti.sts and put an 
effective end for a long period of time to putschistic moods in the 
International.—P. 89. 

22 The Finnish revolution, begun in the middle of January 1918, 
was finally suppressed in April of the same year. The revolution¬ 
ists were concentrated in the South (Helsingfors, Viborg) ; the 
counter-revolutionists in the North. The latter triumphed with aid 
of German, Swedish and Russian iWhite forces, the first-named, 
20,000 men under the command of General Mannerheim, being 
particularly notorious for the extensive White Terror that was 
subsequently inaugurated. The socialist leaders of the revolution 
preached pacifism and legality to the workers and failed to take 
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any of those measures which insured the success of the Bolshevik 
revolution in neighboring Russia. Kuusinen, one of the Finnish 
leaders, managed to escape to Russia from the terror. He eventu¬ 
ally became one of the principal functionaries of the Comintern. 
\ 3 pon \iis arriva'\ in "Russia, Vie wrote an ‘‘essay in seVi-criticism” 
upon Lenin’s suggestion, in which he vigorously excoriated the 
conduct of himself and his fellow-leaders. “We, who falsely called 
ourselves ‘Marxists,’ did not want a revolutionary action and with¬ 
out us the ‘revolutionists’ of the Central Federation of the trade 
unions would not act. ... In fact we were ‘social democrats’ but 
not ‘Marxists.’ As such, we adopted the point of view of a pacific 
and progressive class struggle, in no way revolutionary. . . . We 
did not believe in the revolution, we put no hope in it and we did 
not aspire towards it. In this respect we were typical social demo¬ 
crats.” (O. V. Kuusinen, La Revolution en Finlande, Essai 
d'Autocritique sur les Luttes de 1918, Petrog^ad, 1920, pp. 12/.) 
—P. 94. 

After Louis Auguste Blanqui, the French revolutionists of the 
XIX century, who stood at the extreme Left wing of the turbu¬ 
lent Parisian movement of his time. In contrast to Marxism, 
Dlanquipi favored an insurrectionary movement organized con- 
spiratorially and conducted by a small, active minority which, 
without basing itself upon a broad working class movement, would 
seize power by a single, sudden stroke, and, after establishing a 
proletarian party dictatorship, would inaugurate the new social 
order by means of communist measures decreed by the revolution¬ 
ary government. Lenin, accused in 1917 of Blanquism, even by 
many of his own party friends, dealt in his writings at great 
length with the distinctions between Blanquism and the Marxian 
conception of “insurrection as an art” based upon the preparation, 
guidance and active participation of a broad mass movement. 
—P. 96. 

2^ A reference to the letter of Stalin to Zinoviev and Bukharin, 
who were the leading Russian representatives at that time (1923) 
in the Executive Committee of the Comintern. The letter was read 
into the official records of the party at the Plenum of the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission in 1927 by Zinoviev. 
Stalin wrote: “Should the Communists (at the given stage) strive 
to seize power without the social democrats, are they mature 
enough for that? That, ih my opinion, is the question. When we 
seized power, we had in Russia such reserves as (a) peace, (b) 
the land to the peasants, (c) the support of the great majority of 
the working class, (d) the sympathy of the peasantry. The Ger¬ 
man Communists at this moment have nothing of the sort. 
Of course, they have the Soviet nation as their neighbor, which 
we did not have, but what can we offer them at the present mo- 
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ment? If today in Germany the power, so to speak, falls, and the 
Communists seize hold of it, they will fall with a crash. That 
in the ‘best case. And at the worst, they will be smashed to 
pieces and thrown back. The whole thing is not that Brandler 
wants to ‘educate the masses,’ but that the bourgeoisie plus the 
Right social democrats will surely transform the lessons—^the 
demonstration—^into a general battle (at this moment all the 
chances are on their side) and exterminate them. Of course, the 
Fascists are not asleep, but it is to our interest that they attack 
first: that will rally the whole working class around the Com¬ 
munists (Germany is not Bulgaria). Besides, according to all 
information, the Fascists are weak in Germany. In my opinion, 
the Germans must be curbed and not spurred on."* (Arbciterpol- 
itik, Leipzig, Feb. 9, 1929.)—P. 78. 

On October 12, 1923, three German communists, Heckert, 
Brandler and Bdttcher, entered as a minority into a coalition 
Landtag government in the provice of Saxony together with the 
Left socialists, headed by Minister Zeigner. Participation in such 
a government, the first of its kind in the history of the Comintern, 
was categorically advocated in a telegram to the Germans from 
the Executive Committee in Moscow. Presumably, entry was to 
be made for the purpose of facilitating the arming of the workers 
in preparation for the uprising throughout Germany. The arming 
of the workers was not even begun, due to the stiff opposition of 
Zeigner and the acquiescence of the Communist ministers; nor was 
the uprising carried through, except, as the result of an accident, 
in Hamburg. The coalition government lasted nine days, after 
which it was swept away by the intervention of armed forces sent 
by the Central Government which had mobilized them ostensibly 
for the purpose of dealing with the Fascists in Bavaria, but actu¬ 
ally for the purpose of nipping in the bud any insurrectionary 
movement of the workers incipient in Saxony and Thuringpa. At 
the Fifth Congress of the Comintern, devoted largely to the Ger¬ 
man capitulation, the principal condemnation of the Brandler lead¬ 
ership revolved not around its general conceptions, hesitancy, lack 
of orientation and preparation for the insurrection, but around op¬ 
portunistic speeches of communist ministers in the Saxon Landtag, 
failure to press for the arming of the workers, failure to convene 
the congress of the Factory Councils, etc.—P. 102. 

Early in June 1923, the government of the peasant leader, 
Stambulisky, was overthrown in an armed struggle against it 
conducted by the extreme reactionaries. The Bulgarian Communist 
Party, in its declaration of June 16, stated: “Hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of workers and peasants are being arrested and, on the basis 
of the exceptional laws against banditry, are being turned over to 
^e courts on the pretext that they offered resistance to the stroke 
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of stale. Wc declare that in the unclear situation which arose at 
the nioinent of the civil war between the two bourj^cois cliques, a 
part of the workers defended their lives ainl families, but rlid not 
participate in the .striJ^:;crlc for power.” The C.V. of Bnlji^aria, 
traditionally ripd and stiff in Us conceptions, after having ignored 
the significance of the peasantry and of the Macedonian question, 
adopted a position of complete neutrality in tlie struggle and did 
not jiarticipate in it, independently or otherui.se. This dtrl not. pre¬ 
vent the triumphant reaction from inangurati/ig an almost un¬ 
precedented White Terror against the communists. Tn his rej)ort 
on the Bulgarian events to the session of the enlarged l'.x<‘Cutive 
Committee of the Comintern. Kadek /uesenied his report against 
which Kolarov sub.scquently j»oIcmized so vigorously: “We are of 
the opinion that the stroke of state in Bulgaria represents a de¬ 
cisive defeat of our party. We like tc^ hope that it will not lx* an 
annihilating defeat. But it is certainly the greate.st defeat that a 
communist party has ever exfjeriencetl. . . . The Bulgarian party 
does not endeavor to nndcr.sland its defeat, hnt on the contrary 
to adorn it. We have before us the appeals of the Bulgarian 
party. They arc the sorriest feature of the whole elefeat. We hav(* 
the appeal of T'ehruary q, the appeal of the i5th and a whole 
series of articles. The party defended this standpoint in them: 
two cliques of the bourgeoisie are fighting: wc, the working class, 
stand aside, and we hope and demand that we ivill be vouchsafed 
freedom of the press and all sorts of good things. . . .” (Karl 
Badek, *'Der Umsturz in Bulgarien,” Dir Konnmmistischc Inter¬ 
nationale ^ Vol. IV, No. 27. Petrograd, 1923, pp. ii5, 118.)—P. 103. 

27 . . We start from the hypothesis that the present international 

and internal situation of British capitalism will not only not im¬ 
prove, but on the contrary will continue to get w-orse. Tf this 
prognostication were to prove incorrect, if the British bourgeoisie 
w'ere to succeed in strengthening the empire, in recoverng for 
itself its former position on the w'orld market, in uplifting indus¬ 
try, in giving work to the unemployed, in rai.sing the workers' 
wages, then the political development would take on an intelligible 
turn: the aristocratic conservatism of the trade unions would 
again be strengthened, the Labour Party would fall into a decline, 
w'ithin it its Right wing would be strengthened, under which cir¬ 
cumstances the latter would draw closer to Liberalism, which in 
turn would experience a certain influx of vital forces. But there 
is not the least foundation for such a progno.stication. On the 
contrary, whatever may happen to be the particular variation of 
the economic and political position, everything points to the fur¬ 
ther intensification and deepening of those difficulties through 
which Britain is at present passing, and therefore to a further 
quickening of the tempo of her revolutionary development.” (Leon 
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Trotsky, Where Is Britain Going? [Araer. ed. WhHher England?^ 
London, 1926, pp. 167/.)—P. 104. 

2 »At the July i926 Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Lommunist Party of the Soviet Union, Zinoviev made the follow¬ 
ing declaration: We state that there is no doubt that the main 
center of the Opposition of 1923, as is proved by the line taken by 
the leading fraction, gave a justified warning of the danger of 
deviating from the proletarian line, and of the growing regime of 
the apparatus.” {International Press Correspondence, Vol. 6, No. 
77, Nov. 20, 1926, p. J318.)—P. io 5 . 

2 " The Mitteilungsblatt (Linke Opposition dcr K.P.D.) was 
launched at the beginning of 1927 by the former leaders of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Germany, who had 
just been expelled: Ruth Fischer, A. Maslow, W. Scholem, Hugo 
Urbahns, etc. After a few issues, it became transformed into the 
Pahne dcs Kommunismus, published as a weekly theoretical sup¬ 
plement to the VolksiviHe of Suhl (later of Berlin). It continued 
to appear almost uninterruptedly as the organ of the allies of the 
Russiain Opposition organized into the Leninbund, under the lead¬ 
ership of llugo Urbahns, until Hitler’s advent to power.—P. 117. 

On Juc 17, 1924, the “Federated Farmer-Labor Party” formed 
by the Workers (Communist) Party of thhe United States met in 
St. Paul for the purpose of nominating presidential candidates. 
The non-communist elements present represented whatever mass 
organizations there were in the F.F.-L.P., but they were entirely 
under the influence of Senator LaFollette. The communists nom¬ 
inated two non-Communist Party members, Duncan MacDonald 
for president and William Bouck for vice-president, in the hope of 
retaining their agrarian-LaFoIIetteist companions within the 
framework of the communist-controlled party. In the same spirit, 
the communists also wrote a mild, semi-LaFolIetteist platform. 
But within a few weeks it became clear that all the important non¬ 
communist contingents in the F.F.-L.P. had gone over to the 
LaFollette movement and were supporting the Wisconsin Senator 
for the presidency. On July 8, 1924, therefore, the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party announced that the F.F.-L.P. 
candidates had been withdrawn, and that the C.P. would conduct 
its own campaign with its own candidates, William Z. Foster and 
Benjamin Gitlow. For further details, see Alexander Bittleman, 
Workers Monthly, Dec. 1924, and M. S., The New International, 
March 1935.—P.121. 

In November 1924, a large delegation of British trade union 
leaders, headed by the president of the .Trade Union Congress, 
A. A. Purcell, arrived in Moscow and, after making a survey of 
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the Russian situation, returned to issue a report praismg the 
achievements of the Bolshevik government. An exchange Russian 
deiegation to England, headed by the chairman of the Central 
Council of the Russian trade unions, M. Tomsky, ap^ar^at the 
Hull congress of the British unions in May 1925. On May 14, 
1925, a protocol was drawn up in which the leaders of the two 
trade union movements agreed to form the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Unity Committee, with equal representation from both organiza¬ 
tions. The purpose of this committee was understood to be the 
promotion of international trade union unity, the struggle to pre¬ 
vent the triumph of reaction and the struggle against the danger 
of new wars. The committee continued to exist for a year after 
its British section had conducted itself so ignominiously in the 
General Strike of May 1926, although the Russian Opposition de¬ 
manded that the Russians leave the committee demonstratively, so 
that the British labor leaders should be deprived of the revolu¬ 
tionary covering afforded them by the cordial relationships of the 
Russians. The committee was finally dissolved, not on Russian 
initiative, but when the General Council of the British trade unions 
withdrew from it.—P. 123. 

The most important of the Central Committees imposed upon 
the decisive European parties assumed their functions shortly after 
the launching of the struggle against 'Trotskyism" on an inter¬ 
national scale. In France, the leadership of Souvarine, Rosmer 
and their associates, which had expressed strong sympathies for 
the Russian Opposition, was replaced by the “Left” leadership of 
Albert Treint and Suzanne Girault, who supported the Zinoviev 
regime. In Germany, the Brandler-Thalheimer leadership, which 
had what Trotsky called "misplaced sympathies" for the Russian 
Opposition and which the latter refused to join in making a scape^ 
goat of, for the German debacle, was replaced by the Zinovievist 
supporters, Fischer and Maslow. In Poland, the Varsky leader¬ 
ship was replaced by the "Left" leadership of Domsky. None of 
these leaderships, which were consecrated at the Fifth Plenum of 
the Comintern, in 1928, lasted much more than a year. As the 
preparations were being made by Stalin-Biikharin for the elimina¬ 
tion from leadership, especially in the Comintern, of Zinoviev, and 
as the approaching union of the latter with Trotsky became more 
discernible, the "Left" leaderships of the post-Fifth Congress 
period were removed with the same dispatch and arbitrariness 
employed in appointing them. The Domsky group was replaced 
and finally expelled by the Varsky-Kostrzeva leadership; Fischer 
and Maslow were expelled and replaced by the Thalmann-Neu- 
mann faction; Treint and Girault were removed, then expelled, 
and replaced by the group of Doriot-Barbe-Thorez. In each case, 
the expelled "Left" leaderships, after a period of evolution and 
self-revision, turned to support the Trotskyist Opposition, for a 
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longer or shorter period. The removals coincided, of course, with 
the inauguration of the Rightward period of development of the 
Comintern’s policy.—P. 125 . 

The Platform of the Bolshezak-Leninists (Opposition) was 
submitted in 1927 for the discussion period prior to the Fifteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union by Trotsky, 
Radek, Piatakov, Rakovsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Yevdokimov, 
Peterson, Bakayev, and a number of other members of the Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission of the party. (An 
English edition is to be found in Max Eastman’s translation en¬ 
titled The Real Situation in Russia, by Leon Trotsky. N. Y., 
1928.) It was refused publication in the Russian party press by 
the Stalinist bureaucracy on the ground that it was an “anti-party 
document.” For taking the responsibility for having reproduced 
it on a mimeographing machine, several of the leaders of the Op¬ 
position, including Preobrazhensky, Serebriakov and others, were 
expelled from the party, shortly before the expulsion en masse of 
all the Opposition supporters.—P.127. 

Like most of the articles written in that period by representa¬ 
tives of the Opposition, this one was not permitted publication in 
the Russian party press and had to be circulated from hand to hand 
in multicopied manuscript form. Written in 1927, it was printed 
for the first time in any language only in 1934. It will be found 
in The New International, Sept-Oct. 1934, pp. 90 et seq. —P.134. 

Article 58 is that section of the Soviet Penal Code which pro¬ 
vides for the punishment to be meted out to those engaged in 
counter-revolutionary activity directed against the Soviet state. 
It was never intended by its authors as a factional weapon against 
inner-party opponents but it was converted into such an instrument 
by the Stalinist leadership which used it as the juridical basis for 
the imprisonment, exile, banishment from the country and capital 
punishment of those party members charged with supporting the 
Opposition.—P.148. 

The main body of the letter which has come to be known popu¬ 
larly as “Lenin's Testament” was written on December 25 , 1922; 
the postscript on January 4, 1923. In it, Trotsky is characterized 
as “the most able man in the present Central Committee.” “Stalin," 
writes Lenin in his postscript, “is too rude, and this fault, entirely 
supportable in relations among us communists, becomes unsup- 
portable in the office of General Secretary. Therefore, I propose 
to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position 
and appoint another man who in all respects differs from Stalin 
only in superiority—^namely, more patient, more loyal, more polite 
and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc. This circum- 
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stance may seem an insignificant trifle, but 1 think that from the 
point of view of preventing a split and from the point of view of 
the relation between Stalin and Trotsky winch 1 discussed above, 
it is not a trifle, or it is such a trifle as may acquire a decisive 
significance/^ The document, intended for the party by Lenin, 
who felt that his malady was depriving him more and more of the 
possibility of intervening actively in the impending party crisis, 
was suppressed by the party leadershij). It is to be found in full, 
together with commentaries on its origin and surrounding circum¬ 
stances, in The Suppressed Testament of Lenin, N. Y. 1935 .—P. 

149. 


At the July 1926 Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, completing their break with 
Stalin and Bukharin, and consummating their bloc with the Mos¬ 
cow Opposition, Zinoviev ;uid Kamenev recorded the fact that 
there had functioned for quite some time, apart from the official 
Political Bureau of the party, a factional Septurnvirate of the 
former anti-Trotskyist group of Zinoviev, Stalin and Bukharin 
(plus Kamenev, Voroshilov, Kalinin and a non-mernber of the 
Political Bureau, Kuibyshev, although the latter, as head of the 
Central Control Commission, was presumably charged with super¬ 
vising party morals and propriety). This group had organized a 
clandestine machine within the framew'ork of the official party 
apparatus, and effectively directed the latter without cither the 
knowledge or consent of the party.—P. i 5 o. 


The schism came into public sight at the Fourteenth Confer¬ 
ence of the Russian Communist Party in 1925 when the Leningrad 
delegation came forward with a distinct standpoint of its own, 
directed at the ruling group of Stalin and Bukharin. The Lenin¬ 
grad delegation was, however, alone in the Conference. During 
its sessions, and especially after them, the central ax>paratus of the 
party was set into motion and the Leningrad organization was 
ruthlessly, speedily and systematically purged of the new Opposi¬ 
tion. Its leaders were removed and dispersed to the four corners 
of the Soviet republic. The leaders of the new Opposition in¬ 
cluded such prominent figures as Zinoviev, chairman of the Com¬ 
intern and president of the Leningrad Soviet; Kamenev, president 
of the Moscow Soviet and formerly chairman of the Political 
Bureau; Sokolnikov, Soviet emissary to London; Sarkis, editor of 
the Leningrad Pravda; Krupskaya, Lenin's widow; Lashevich, 
vice-commissar of war; Vuyovich, chairman of the Young Com¬ 
munist International, and numerous others.—P. i 5 i. 


*®On the eve of the Fifteenth Party Congress, it was suddenly 
announced in the Russian party press that the Opposition Bloc 
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had been caught in a counter-revolutionary conspiracy with an 
officer of the notoricjus White (iuard gcneral Baron Peter Wrangel. 
Upon investigation by the Opposition, it was discovered that the 
“Wrangel officer” \yas an agent of the government police (G.P.U.) 
who had becii sent into the ranks of the Opposition for the purpose 
of compromising it. His ‘‘c<»unler-revolutionary activity” appeared 
to consist entirely of having suggested to Oppositionists his ability 
to procure for them iiiaclunery reciuircd for reproducing docu¬ 
ments, such as the Flatform, wliich the party leadership had for¬ 
bidden publication. The acknowledgments madie. ))y Menzhinsky, 
head of the G.P.U., and Stalin, that the “Wrangel officer” was 
indeed a Soviet police agent pur])oseK" sent into the Opposition 
group, arc of course officially recorded. Pmt the Stalinist press 
throughout the world actively disseminated the news of the “con¬ 
spiracy” and continues to refer to it, wherea.s the actual facts w’erc 
never allowed to reacli beyond a narrow circle.—P. 153. 

The “new explosion” foreseen by Trotsky actually occurred a 
short time afterward. Toward the end of 1929, after having denied 
the existence of any rift whatsoever, much less of a Riglit wing, 
inside the Political Bureau, Stalin suddenly launched a public 
attack upon the “Right wing" and (capitali.st) “reslorationist” 
tendencies in the party. The representative of this tendency was 
named—an obscure official called Frunikin. Shortly thereafter, 
it appeaml that the representative of the “reslorationist” tendency 
was of greater importance, for the attack was, again suddenly, 
launched against Uglariov, .secretary of the Moscow C'(.)mmittee of 
the party, who was promptly removed from his post. In this man¬ 
ner, Stalin not only laid down an “ideological barrage” against his 
Political Committee opjaments of the Right wing, but disposed of 
their support in the apparatus before tackling them directly. Only 
in 1930 was it made publicly known that the object of Stalin’s 
attacks had always been the three P.B. nicml)crs, Bukharin, chair¬ 
man of the Comintern, Rykov. chairman of the Council of T'cople’s 
Commissars, and Tonisky, chairman of the Central Council of the 
Russian Trade Unions. All three (and their supporters) were 
removed from their positions, stripped of all honors, publicly 
humiliated and conij)e]le<l to renounce their vicw\s openly before 
being permitted to retain party membership. Their places were 
taken everywhere by 100% Stalinist supporters.—P. 153. 

The Brandler-Thalheimer group was finally expelled from the 
Comintern in 1929, and attempted to establish an international as¬ 
sociation of expelled Right wing groups under the name of the 
International Communi.st Opposition. Its attempts to get readmit¬ 
ted have thus far failed. Maslow and Ruth Fischer, after breaking 
with the Leninbund and seeking readmission into the Comintern, 
reoriented, especially after the capitulation of the German C.P. in 
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1933, towards the Trotskyist Opposition. Rosmer and Souvariiie, 
after a greater or lesser period of active support of the Russian 
Opposition, withdrew from political life; Monatte and Loriot (be¬ 
fore his death) renounced communism and returned to the con¬ 
ceptions of revolutionary syndicalism: Girault returned to the 
Stalinist party, while Treint, after a brief period in the Trotksyist 
organization, withdrew from it to form a small group of his own 
which shares many of the views of the Bolshevik-Leninists. Van 
Overstraeten withdrew from active political life in 1929-1930, but 
the bulk of his group, w^hich had l)ecn removed from the leadership 
of the Belgian party which it enjoyed in 1928, remained associated 
xVve (\ivVetnaA.\ona\ CovnvavmvsX. LeagueV 

Bordiga, upon release from his Fascist island prison, was expelled 
from the Comintern as a “Trotskyist counter-revolutionist," as 
his supporters had been 2-3 years previously. In the United States, 
Cannon, Swabeck, Abern, Shachtman, members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, were expelled in 1928, with 
numerous supporters, for “Trotskyism." In Canada, Spector, mem¬ 
ber of the Executive of the Comintern, met with the same fate, to 
be followed shortly afterward by the expulsion of the party secre¬ 
tary, MacDonald. In 1929 began the expulsion of the so-called 
Right wing groups throughout the International. In the United 
States, the party leadership of Lovestone, Gitlovv and Wolfe was 
summarily expelled after having obtained the support of 90% of 
the party membership. In Mexico, the party leaders Monzon, 
Bach and Rivera were expelled for various political reasons. In 
Italy, Tasca (Serra), the party leader, was expelled as a Right 
winger, followed by the expulsion for Trotskyi.sm of three other 
leaders, Feroci, Santini and Blasco. In Czechoslovakia, the prin¬ 
cipal party and trade union leaders, Hais and Jilek, were expelled, 
and returned to the social democracy. In Austria, the party leader 
Strasser went with the Left Opposition and Schlamm with the 
Brandler Opposition (for a short time). In France, Doriot was 
expelled as a Right winger, together with Sellier and his group, 
an action followed by the expulsion of the succeeding leadership 
of Barbe, and Celor. In China, the leader and founder of the party, 
Chen Tu-hsiu, was expelled for “Trotskyi.sm.” In Sweden, the 
bulk of the party leadership and membership, headed by Kilboom, 
was expelled as the Right wing, associated itself with Brandler 
for a time, and then organized as a socialist party. In Spain, 
leaders of the party like Nin and Andrade were expelled for Trot¬ 
skyism, and Maurin, head of the Catalonian communist movement, 
was expelled for Right wing deviations. The succeeding leader¬ 
ship of Trilla, Adame and Bullejos was subsequently expelled for 
obscure reasons.—P. iSy. 

Blue is one of the colors of the official flag of the Kuomin- 
tang.—P. 168. 
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43 The Kuomintang was admitted to the Comintern as a sympa¬ 
thizing party early in 1926, approved by the Politbureau of the 
CP.S.U. with ♦he sole dissenting vote of Trotsky. Hu Han-min, 
Right wing Kuomintang leader, participated in the Sixth Plenum 
of the E.C.C.I., February 1926, as fraternal delegate from the 
Kuomintang. Shao Li-tze, a henchman of Chiang Kai-shek, was 
fraternal delegate of the Kuomintang to the Seventh Plenum, E.C. 
C.I., Novemljer 1926 {Minutes, Ger. ed., pp. 403/.) In 1925, Hu 
Han-min was elected as the representative of the Chinese peasants 
to the presidium of the Peasants’ International. Hu was at the 
time in virtual exile from Canton because of his connection with 
the murder of Liao Chung-kai, a Left-wing Kuomintang leader.— 
P. 169. 

Chiang Kai-shek struck his first open blow for power on 
March 20, 1926, when in a sudden coup in Canton he won for 
himself undisputed political and military control of the nationalist 
movement, which had then already taken on great mass propor¬ 
tions (Canton-Hongkong strike, Kwangtung peasants movement, 
etc.). News of this coup was concealed from the sections of the 
Comintern and even denied in the Comintern press. One foreign 
account of it was denounced by International Press Correspon¬ 
dence, the official Comintern organ, as “a lying report” (Eng. ed., 
April 8, 1926, p. 4 r 5 ). Voitinsky, one of the Comintern function¬ 
aries in China, characterized the reports of the Canton coup as 
“an invention of the imperialists” {International Press Correspon¬ 
dence, May 6 , 1926, p. 600). Not until more than one year later did 
the Comintern press suddenly take cognizance of the Canton coup 
of March 20, T926 which revealed Chiang Kai-shek’s fundamental 
course in the nationalist movement.- At the time Borodin and the 
Chinese Communist Party met the terms imposed by Chiang as 
his price for further collaboration. At the May 1926 Plenum of 
the C.E.C. of the Kuomintang, the communist party was pledged 
not to criticise the anti-class struggle ideas of Sun Yat-sen and to 
limit its participation in kev Kuomintang bureaus and committees 
to one-third. (See Note 68.) Chiang was elected chairman of 
the Central Executive Committee and chairman of the all-powerful 
Standing Committee of the Kuomintang. He became commander- 
in-chief of the nationalist armies; and in July, with the full sup¬ 
port of the Russian advisers and the vast propaganda machine 
developed and operated largely by communists, Chiang embarked 
upon the Northern Expedition. (See Note 47.) Having made 
strikes illegal in Canton, Chiang began in Kiangsi, in February 
1927, to suppress trade unions and the peasant leagues. At Shang¬ 
hai the workers, who had captured the city themselves in a vic¬ 
torious insurrection on March 21-22, were taught to receive Chiang 
as a revolutionary leader. Rumors of an impending coup were 
denounced as “provocations” by the communists in Shanghai and 
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abroad. “Far from dividing, as the imperialists say, the Kiiomin- 
tang has onlv steeled its ranks." Untcrnaiional Press Correspon¬ 
dence. Fr. cd*.. March 23, i()27. p. 44.^.) “A split in the Kiiomintang 
and hostilities between the Shanghai proletariat and the revolu 
tionary soldiers are absolutely excluded for the moment. . . . Chiang 
Kai-shek . . . himself declared that he v^'ould submit to the deci¬ 
sions of the party. ... A revolutionist like ('hiang Kai-shek will 
not go over, as the imperialists would like to have it believed, to 
Chang Tso-lin [the Northern militarist] to fight against the eman¬ 
cipation movement. . . . The only danger for the Shanghai prole¬ 
tariat lies in an imperialist provocation. (Ibid., March 1927* 
p. 459.) Chiang systematically and almost openly prepared his coup 
for three weeks while, the communists waited, paralyzed by orders 
“not to provoke Chiang” and “in case of extreme necessity to bury 
their arms” fMandalian, a Comintern functionary in Shanghai at 
the time, in Internalianal Press Correspondence, Fr. cd., July 23, 
1927, p. 1028). The result was that when Chiang struck on April 
12, only a few’ workers, in defiance of party orders, resisted the 
physical destruction of the trade unions and the mass movement. 
In April and May Stalin-Bukharin and the Comintern defended 
this course. In his April thesis Bukharin asked, offhandedly, “if 
it was not better to hide arms, not accept battle and thus not let 
one.self be disarmed.” (Problhncs de la Revolviion Chinoise, p. 
56 , Paris, 1927.) The Eighth Plenum of the E.C.C.I. in May de¬ 
clared that any plan to oj)posc Chiang at Shanghai “was absurd.” 
The workers “would have been exterminated. . . .” (International 
Press Correspondence, Fr. cd., June t 5 , 1927, p. 885 ). “Chiang 
Kai-.sbek\s coup d'etat . . . could not have been prevented.” ( Ibid., 
June 25 , T927, p. 932.) Not until some months later was it dis¬ 
covered that the Communist Party’s conduct at Shanghai was an 
“opportunist betrayal.” Meanwhile the flower of the Chinese pro¬ 
letariat was slaughtered by Chiang’s headsmen on the streets of 
Shanghai and the remainder demoralized and defeated.— P. 170. 

The first Chinese revolution occurred in 1911, resulting in 
the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty which had reigned since 1644. 
The power of the Ching emperors had practically crumbled away 
but the Chinese bourgeoisie, politically and economically expropri¬ 
ated by the imperialists, was unable to erect a democratic republic 
on its ruins. Power fell to regional military satraps whose inter¬ 
necine w^'lrs perpetuated and deepened the chaos and misery in the 
countryside and whose rivalries often reflected the conflicts of rival 
imperialist powers. Despite weakness and division after 1911, two 
attempts at monarchical restorations failed. The war vastly accel¬ 
erated the growth of productive forces and the nascent forces of 
Chinese capitalism again raised their heads. (An estimate of 
China's industrial growth, taking 1913 as 100, gave an index of 
226.1 in 1926 as an average for all main fields of industrial activity. 
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Fncrcases in se ine leading fields, as in cotton goods and'tobacco, 
were as much as 5 oo% in the 13-ycar period). With industriai 
growth, the influences of the World War and the October Revo¬ 
lution (|uickly gave form to nationalist political currents. As early 
as 1915 the new Chinese intelligentsia, led by Chen Tu-hsiu, steered 
a course toward a break with the old traditionalism in politics, 
morals, literature, philosophy and the arts. The sensational growth 
of industry brought a modern Chinese proletariat onto the scene 
and thrust it almost at once into the midst of political struggle. 
Japan’s attempt to hold Shantung after the war led tf> the student 
rising of May 4, 1919. Strikes followed. Trade unions sprang 
intf) existence. The .successful mechanics’ strike in 1920 launched 
the modern labor movement. The same year saw the founding of 
the C liinesc Coinmunist Party. 1 'hese c'vents ushered in the epoch 
of the Sccf)nd Chinese Rcv«»liition which ended in shattering dis¬ 
aster at the close of 1927.—P. 170. 

In 1919 Sun Yat-sen is.sued a detailed plan for “sincere” in¬ 
ternational collaboration among the powers in the development of 
China as a “p^^ictical solution for international war, commercial 
war and class war.” He envisaged an idyll of close and friendly 
and mutually profitable participation in the economic exploitation 
of China for all the major powers and even believed that foreign 
CJipital would help construct a non-capitalist economy for China in 
wdiich there would be no germs of war, of the internatif>nal, com¬ 
mercial or class varieties. Sun’s plan was coolly received by the 
powers. It was published in 1922 under'the title The International 
Development of China. See also Sun Yat-sen, Memoirs of a Chi¬ 
nese Revolutionary, Tx)ndon, 1927.—P. 173. 

After concentrating political and military control of Canton 
in his own hands after the March 20 coup, Chiang Kai-.shek took 
the field in July, 1926, for the conque.st of Central and North China, 
aided by Russian arms, a staff of Russian military advisers, and a 
vast propaganda machine lubricated and propelled by communist 
methods and initiative, but confined programmatically to the Kuo- 
mintang slogans of a 25 % land rent reduction and improved labor 
conditions. The Northward march coincided with the rise of a 
vast mass movement in the provinces of Kiangsi, Hunan and 
Hupeh which drew into its orbit by Spring 1927, nearly 10,000,000 
peasants and nearly 1,000,000 workers in Hankow, Shanghai and 
other urban centers. The Nationalist armies won easy victories 
with the aid of this movement which swept the Northern resistance 
out of the Nationalist path. By September 1926, the Yangtzse 
Valley was in Nationalist hands. Tn December, the Nationalist 
Government moved from Canton to Hankow, which together with 
the cities of Wuchang and Hanyang at the confluence of the 
Yangtzse and Han rivers formed the city of Wuhan. Chiang Kai- 
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shek moved more slowly through Kiangsi towards Shanghai. Back 
in Canton strikes were prohibited and the mass movement checked. 
The Canton-Hongkong strike was brought unconditionally to an 
end in October 1926. Chiang closed up trade unions and peasant 
leagues as he marched Northward. This checked his progress to 
such an extent that he at one stage stopped the repressions and 
called the communists back to help him advance. They came un- 
questioningly. By February 1927, his troops were within striking 
distance of Shanghai. On February 18, the Shanghai workers rose 
in a general strike and insurrection in expectation of the arrival of 
the Nationalists. Chiang ordered his troops not to move and let 
Li Pao-chang, the military governor of Shanghai, suppress the 
uprising with great slaughter. Li was later rewarded with a com¬ 
mand in Chiang’s army. In March, Chiang launched the terror in 
Nanchang, Kiukiang, Anking and Wuhu. On March 21, mean¬ 
while, the Shanghai workers arose, this time victoriously, and with 
their own forces drove the Northerners from the city, handing it 
over next day to the Nationalists. Chiang arrived on March 26. 
Three weeks later, after concluding a deal with the foreign and 
Chinese bankers of Shanghai, he turned on the workers with un¬ 
paralleled ferocity. (See Note 44.)—P. lyS. 

Trudoviki (the group of “Toilers”) were the second largest 
grouping in the first imperial Russian Duma, representative largely 
of the radical petty bourgeoisie and especially of the middle peas¬ 
antry. At first the Trudoviki cooperated with the Constitutional 
Democrats (“Cadets”) but later on a breach occurred, and they 
frequently cooperated in the Duma with the social democratic frac-^ 
tion. Their extremely loose organizational structure and indefinite 
social composition went hand in hand with an extremely confused 
and diffused program and behavior. Characteristic of its leader¬ 
ship was Kerens^.—P. lyS. 

The Chinese tariff was limited to 5 % ad valorem as a result of 
the Treaty of Nanking of 1842 with Great Britain, signed aboard 
a British warship at the conclusion of the first Anglo-Chinese war. 
The “most-favored nation” clause in subsequent treaties made this 
universally applicable to China's trade relations with all the powers. 
The treaties also fixed the values upon which the revenues were 
to be calculated. These were revised only twice, in 1902 and 1918, 
the 5 % rate remaining unchanged. China presented demands for 
tariff revision to the Versailles Conference which went unheeded. 
Under the pressure of the rising nationalist movement in China, 
the Washington conference in February 1922 produced a nine- 
power agreement to hold a conference to readjust the Chinese 
tariff. This conference did not materialize until December 1925, 
when the great mass movement opened up the possibility ^t the 
Chinese masses might seize what the powers were slow to give. 
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The conference was called to dangle tariff autonomy before the 
Chinese bourgeoisie to help wean it from the mass movement 
Restoration of tariff autonomy by January i, 1929 was proposed 
by the conference. Enforcement of this promise, not made effec¬ 
tive until the tariff promulgated on January 1, 1931, was one of 
the prices paid by the imperialists to Chiang Kai-shek for smashing 
the national-revolutionary movement in 1927. Foreign supervision 
and rigid foreign control of revenues earmarked for foreign loan 
payments were preserved. Imperialist pressure, especially Japanese, 
has compelled the scheduling of tariffs favorable to foreign goods 
and disastrous for native Chinese industries, particularly in the 
cotton trade. This has made tariff autonomy more formal than 
actual.—^P. 177. 

®®The P.P.S. (Polish Socialist Party), the Dashnak-Tsutiun 
and the Bund were, respectively, Polish, Armenian and Jewish 
petty bourgeois nationalist organizations, with a socialistic colora¬ 
tion, functioning within the old Czarist empire. For a short time 
the Bund was a part of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, but 
separated itself from it and led an independent existence, as is the 
case today in Poland and Lithuania. The Bund frequently cooper¬ 
ated with the Mensheviks, but virtually never with the Bolsheviks. 
As for the Polish and Armenian organizations mentioned, they 
were never part of the Russian party or any of its sections.—P. 178. 

*The Kuomintang is an organization of a peculiar type, a cross 
between a political party and an organization like the Soviets in 
which different class groupings enter. . . . The Kuomintang en- 
globes the liberal bourgeoisie (which with us was organized in 
the Cadet party and had already become counter-revolutionary in 
the earlier stages of the revolution), the petty bourgeoisie and the 
working class. From the organizational point of view, the Kuo¬ 
mintang is not a party in the customary sense of the term.” (H 
Bukharin, ProhUmes de la Rivolution Chinoise, Paris, 1927, p. 5 o.) 
At the Eighth Plenum Stalin called the Kuomintang ”a revolution¬ 
ary parliament.” In his famous article of April 10, 1927, in 
Pravda, Martynov called it “a bloc of four classes.”—^P. 179. 

B^The Wuhan Government consisted of a group of Left Kuo¬ 
mintang leaders led by Wang Ching-wei, supported by Tang Sheng- 
chih, a Hunan militarist, and nominally by Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General” in the Northwest. Tang Ping-shan and Hsu 
Chao-jen, communists, occupied the posts of Agriculture and 
Labor. In April 1927, Stalin characterized this government as the 
“revolutionary center” which, with the indispensable collaboration 
of the communists, would carry through the agrarian revolution. 
(See Stalin’s theses. International Press Correspondence, April 28, 
1927.) “The revolutionary Kuomintang in Wuhan, leading a de- 
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cisive struggle against militarisin and imperialism, wrote Stalin, 
“will in reality be transformed into an organ of the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. At 
the Kighih Plenum on May 24, Stalin said: “The agrarian revolu¬ 
tion is the basis and content of the bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion in China. The Kuomintang in Hankow and the Hankow 
(iovernineiit are the center of the bourgeois democratic revolution¬ 
ary movement.’' {Minutes, Gcr. ed., p. 71.) The Eighth Plenum 
resolution declared that the HankoVv' Government “is effectively 
leading the revolutionary struggle against the imperialists, the feu¬ 
dal lords and now also against an important part of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie.” I'his government was urged to turn resolutely toward the 
masses and “the task of the communist party is to assure such an 
orientation on the part of the Hankow Government.” {Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence, Fr. ed., June i 5 , 1927, p, 884.) Trot¬ 
sky’s demand for the slogan of Soviets was rejected because “it is 
a slogan of struggle against the revolutionary Kuomintang.” 
Trotsky denied that Wuhan was the revolutionary center and de¬ 
clared that one had to be created: “The iWuhan authorities arc not 
enough for this. . , . Soviets are needed, Soviets of the toilers.” 
“We say directly to the Chinese peasants: the leaders of the Left 
KuomintJing of the type of Wang Ching-wei and Co. will inevitably 
betray you if you follow the Wuhan heads instead of forming your 
own independent Soviets. . . . Politicians of the Wang Ching-wei 
type, under difficult conditions, will unite ten times with Chiang 
Kai-shek against the workers and peasants.” (Speech at the Eighth 
Plenum, Problems of the Chinese Revolution, N.Y., 1932, p. 103.) 
In order to carry out the Comintern line and forego Soviets “which 
would accelerate the conflict with the generals” {International 
Press Correspondence, Fr. ed., June 29, 1927, p. 949), the Chinese 
party conceded the ground to the Kuomintang liberals and the 
generals and tried to check the “excesses” of the workers and 
peasants. This only emboldened the reaction. Even while the 
Fjghth Plenum sat, the generals seized power in Hunan (May 21). 
Feng Yu-hsiang, to the consternation of Moscow, came to terms 
with Chiang Kai-shek (June 22) and the Wuhan Government 
broke with the communists (July i 5 ), capitulating completely to 
C hiang’s “counter-revolutionary center” at Nanking in August. 
On July 14, when workers’ heads were already rolling in Hankow 
streets, the E.C.C.I. formally proclaimed: “The revolutionary role 
of the Wuhan Government is at an end.” (Resolution of the E.C. 
C.I., International Press Correspondence, Fr. ed., July 27, 1927, p. 
1041.)—P. 180. 


Narodniki (“Populists”) were an organized movement of the 
Russian intellectuals of the last century who inclined strongly to¬ 
wards anarchist conceptions. They were violently anti-monarchis- 
tic, were organized conspiratively and often employ^ terroristic 
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methods of combat. Their principal propaganda activities were 
concentrated among the peasants and, in a confused way, they 
aimed at a communal order of s(»ciely. Their partv, Narodnaya 
Volya (People^' Will} was finally destroyed by the Czarist govern¬ 
ment in the Eighties, with the aid of s})ies, and out of it eventually 
developed two wings, one of which moved towards Marxism and 
the other towards what became the party of the Social Revolution¬ 
aries, that is, a petty bourgeois peasant party.—P. 180. 

"'^The Clanton uprising took place on December ij, 1927. Jt 
was crushed fifty hours later at the cost of 5,700 proletarian lives, 
among them the best remaining worker cadres of the revolution. 
The Canton Commune (see Note 67) was the culminating disaster 
of the period of adventurism which followed the collapse of the 
movement in Aupst. (See Note 62.) Yeh-Ting, military com¬ 
mander of the rising, put the actual number of participants at 4,200, 
consisting of 1,200 military cadets and 3,000 workers, uiost of them 
poorly armed. (Chen Shao-yu [Wang Min]: The Story of the 
Canton Uprising, in the collection The Cctiton Commune, p. 142, 
Shanghai, 1930.) These forces were hurled into a fronial attack 
against 5 o,ooo well-armed Kiiomintang troops cither in or within 
inarching distance of Canton, among whom “we had done no work. 

. . . We organized no nuclei among llicm.” (Lozovsky: l.cssons of 
the Canton Commune, ibid,, p. 5 .) “There was not at the moment 
of the insurrection ;my serious revolutionary niovcnient among the 
peasants in the districts near Canton . , wrote Heinz Neumann, 
who helped '‘lead” the rising. “The (.'aiiton insurrection was not 
supported by any intervention of the proletarian or peasant masses 
in the other provinces of China. . . (A. Ncuberg [Hein/. Neu¬ 

mann] : LTnsurrection Armcc, p. 124, Paris, 1931.) ‘'Obviously,'* 
wrote Lominadze, who wdth Neumann “advised” ihe Chinese com¬ 
munists in this period, “wc far too greatly exaggerated the extent 
of the development of the peasant uprisings at that time.” {The 
Anniversary of the Canton Commune, in The Canton Commune, 
p. 2 o 5 .) In the city of Canton itself the party “w^as not capable 
of organizing strikes. . . . Only when the roar of guns was already 
in progress did the working masses know an insurrection was going 
on. . . . They regarded it as a sudden, accidental thing.” (Lozf)vsky, 
ibid,, p. 6.)—^P. 180, 

55 would be a great error to hand over the flag of the Kuo- 
mintang to the Chiang Kai-shek clique.” (N. Bukharin: Prob- 
\bmes de la Rivolution Chinoisc, I’aris, 1927, j)p. 59-60.) “The 
communist party will undoubtedly not permit the Kiiomintang flag 
to fall now into the hands of the counter-revolutionists.” (A. 
Stetzki, “La Dialectique de la Liitte cn Chine,” International Press 
Correspondence, Fr. ed., May 7, 1927.) “The flag of the Kuomin- 
tang, which was the banner of the national emancipation struggle, 
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must not be handed over to those who betrayed it. {Resolution of 
the Eighth Plenum, E.C.C.I., International Press Correspondence, 
Fr. ed., June ii, 1927.)—?. 181. 

®®The total of foreign investments in China was estimated, as 
of 1931, at U.S. $3,300,000,000. Of this total 78.1% was directly 
in business and trade enterprises and 21.9% in loans to the Chinese 
(jovcniiiient. Foreign capital controls nearly half the Chinese 
cotton industry. It directly controls about one-third of China’s 
railways and has a mortgage of more than $200,000,000 on the rest, 
with a total railway investment of $641,300,000. Foreign bottoms 
carried 81.31% of China’s foreign and coastal trade. Trade figures 
show a total adverse trade balance since 1902 of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. There was an unrecorded but enormous drain of silver 
as a result of the opium trade during the 19th century. (For tables 
see C. F. Remer: Foreign Investments in China, N.Y., 1933, pp. 58 ; 
H. D. Fong: Cotton Industry and Trade In China, Peking, 1932; 
H. D. Fong: China's Industrialisation, Shanghai, 1931; China 
Year Book). It is interesting to note that the total foreign in¬ 
vestment in Russia on the eve of the Great War was $3,882,000,000. 
To protect these investments the imperialist powers maintain mili¬ 
tary garrisons in key Chinese ports which totaled in 1927, 11,880 
American, British, Japanese, French and Italian marines and 
soldiers. There arc also regularly stationed American, British, 
Japanese, French and Italian fleets, patrolling the coasts and rivers. 
They include cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, submarines 
and gunboats. There is also a large foreign police personnel in 
the foreign concessions. All these forces were increased during 
1926-1927.—P. 184. 

In the absence of authentic and complete population statis¬ 
tics in China, there exist only estimates and partial studies. A 
count of factory workers in 29 cities in 9 provinces in 1931 totaled 
I #204,318. Another estimate including transport workers, dockers, 
construction workers and miners, brought the total to 2,750,000. 
Handicraftsmen, coolies engaged in miscellaneous labor, carriers, 
shop employees, apprentices, artisans, were estimated at 11,960,000 
for all China in 1927, giving an approximate total for proletariat 
and semi-proletariat of about 1 5 ,000,000. This may be compared 
to the estimated Russian factory population in 1905 of about 10,- 
000,000. The best estimates and studies of class divisions in the 
peasantry, who form about three-quarters of the whole population, 
have been made by Chen Han-seng, the noted agrarian economist, 
who found that in Kwangtung, as typical of the South, poor peas¬ 
ants formed 74% of the population and held 19% of the land. In 
Wusih, Central China, poor peasant families were 68.9% of the 
total and held 14.2% of the land. In Paoting, in the North, poor 
peasants were 65 . 2 % with 25.9% of the land. Prof. Chen lists 
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65 % of China s farm population as land hungry. (For statistical 
tables and different estimates see: Chen Han-seng, The Present 
Agrarian Problem in China, Shanghai, 1933 ; H. D. Fong, China's 
Indust^tzatwn, Shanghai, 1931; Fang Fu-an, Chinese Labour. 
Shanghai, 193^ > Lowe Chun-hwa, Facing Labor Issues in China, 
Shanghai, 1933; Proceedings of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Con- 
ference, Hankow, 1927.)—P. 184. 

®®The distinction between the so-called democratic and the so¬ 
cialist periods of the Russian Bolshevik revolution are described 
by Lenin as follows: "first there was a movement, in conjunction 
with the entire peasantry, against the monarchy, against the land¬ 
lords, against medievalism, and to that extent the revolution re¬ 
mained a bourgeois, a bourgeois-democratic one. Then it became 
a movement, in conjunction with the poorest peasantry, with the 
semi-proletariat, with all the exploited, against capitalism, including 
the village rich, the village vultures and the speculators, and to 
that extent the revolution became a socialist one. To attempt to 
put artificially a Chinese wall between the two stages, and to sepa¬ 
rate them by any other factor than the degree of preparedness of 
the proletariat and of its unity with the village poor, means com¬ 
pletely to pervert and vulgarize Marxism and to replace it by lib¬ 
eralism. It means to smuggle through a reactionary defense of 
the bourgeoisie against the socialist proletariat, under the cloak of 
quasi-learned references to the progressive character of the bour¬ 
geoisie as compared with medievalism.” (N. Lenin, The Proletarian 
Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade, London, 1920, p. 92.)—P. 
184. 

Organized workers in China rose from 230,000 in 1923 to Syo.ooo 
in 1925, 1,264,000 in 1926 and 2,800,000 in 1927. (Pan-Pacific 
Worker, No. 2, Hankow, July i 5 , 1927.) More than 800,000 
workers participated directly in the wave of strikes which followed 
the massacre of students by British police in Shanghai on May 30, 
1925. General strikes completely paralyzed Shanghai and Hong¬ 
kong, the latter strike lasting sixteen months. The peasant move¬ 
ment, which took on modern forms of organization only in 1922, 
directly embraced 9,720,000 peasants by March 1927, in Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, Kiangsi and Hupeh provinces alone where independ¬ 
ent seizure of the land was begun by the peasants in 1926 and 
carried out on a large scale, especially in Hunan, in the Spring of 
1927.—P. i 85 . 


®®Chcn Tu-hsiu resigned from the chairmanship of the C.C. in 
mid-July 1927, when the “Left Kuomintang”—^in which the Com¬ 
intern ordered the communists to remain notwithstanding—started 
executing communists and workers in Wuhan. Chen was finally 
driven by these events to demand withdrawal from the Kuomin- 
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tang. “The iTiUriiational,” he wrote, ‘'wishes us to carry out our 
own policy on the one hand and does not allow' us to withdraw from 
the Kuoiniiitang on the other. There is really no w'ay out and I 
cannot coniinnc my work.” (Letter to the Comrades of the Corn- 
miiuisi Party.) A new leadership, with Chiu Chiu-pei, Li LLsan, 
Chv)\v En-lai and Chang Kuo-tao as the principal figures, was set 
up at the Augu.st 7 (xmfcrcnce. This leadership, which embarked, 
under ( oinintern orders, on a course of adventurist uprisings (see 
Note 63) w\'is declared “to guarantee that henceforth there will 
be correct, revolutionary Bol.shevik leadership.” (Letter to the 
Comrades of the August 7 Conference.) On August 9 in Moscow 
the Joint Plenum of the C.C. and C.C.C. of the C.P.S.U., declared 
itself “in a pc^sition to state with .satisfaction that this Right devia¬ 
tion in the leadership of the Chinese brother party has now been 
liquidated and the policy of the leadership corrected.” (^interna- 
tonal Press Correspondence, Aug. 18, 1927, p. 1074). This “cor¬ 
rect” and “Bolshevik” leadership led the party—to the Canton 
(>»nimiine. (See Notes 54, 63.)—P. 187. 

Tn his .speech at the Eighth Plenum of the Comintern (May 
1927) Stalin said: “Now can w-e say that the situation in Ru.ssia 
from March to July T917 represents an analogy to the present 
situation in China? No, this cannot be said. It cjinnot be said 
not only becau.se Russia then .stood before the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion whereas China now stands before the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, but also because the Provisional Government in Russia 
at that time was a counter-revolutionary government whereas the 
pre.scnt government in Hankow is a revolutionary government in 
the bourgeois-democratic sense of the term. . . . The history of 
the workers’ Soviets shows that such Soviets can exist and develop 
further only if favorable premises are given for a direct transition 
from the bourgeois-democratic revolution to the proletarian revo¬ 
lution, that is, if favorable premises exist for the transition from 
the bourgeois governmental power to the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. And didn’t the workers’ Soviets in Leningrad and Mos¬ 
cow in 190.S as well as the workers’ Soviets in Germany in 1918 
go under just because these favorable premi.ses did not exist at that 
time? It is po.ssible that in iqoS there would have been no forma¬ 
tion of Soviets in Rus.sia if there had existed at that time in Russia 
a broad revolutionary organization of the type of the present Left 
Kuomintang in China.” (Die Chinesische Frage auf dem 8. Plenum 
der Exekutivc der Kommunistische Internationale, Hamburg-Berlin 
1928, pp. 66/.) This speech of Stalin is not reprinted in either one 
of his two collected volumes of speeches and writings entitled 
Probleme des Leninismus .— P. 190. 

^ The Communist Party of China, according to the organizational 
report of Chen Tu-hsiu to the Fifth Party Congress, had in 
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April, 1927, a membership of 57,967, including 53.8% workers, 
18.7% peasants and the remainder soldiers, students, intellectuals 
and others. (C/. I*. Mif, Kitaiskaya Revolutsia, p. 117, Moscow, 
1932*) reliable or crediVde figures of the membership total 

since 1927 have been published, but on social composition there are 
the following: “The party does not have a single healthy party 
nucleus among the industrial workers.” (Circular of the Central 
Committee, Nov. 8, 1928.) “At the time of the Sixth Congress 
[July 1928] the proportion of workers in the party was . . , io%- 
Now' it has shrunk to 3%.” (Chow En-lai, Organisational Ques¬ 
tions in the Party at tlve Present Time, May i 5 , 1929.) “. . . The 
industrial workers in the party total 2.5%.” (Appeal of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, etc,, Red Flag, March 26, 1930, Shanghai.) . , 
now it is less than 2% (Kuchiumov, of the Far Eastern Secretariat 
of the Comintern in the Discussion of the R.C.CJ, Presidium on 
the Li Li-san Line, r 3 ec. 1930, printed in Bolshevik, Shanghai, May 
10, 1931.)—?. 194. 

Putschist moods continued to govern the course of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party after the Canton insurrection for a period 
of more than two years under the leadership of Li Li-san. This 
course completed the divorce of the party from the proletariat. 
( See Note 60.) It oriented itself upon the movements of bands of 
insurgent peasants and cx-Kuomintang soldiers in Kiangsi, Hupeh 
and Hunan provinces. Out of these forces rose the peasant Red 
Armies which attempt (1930-1934) to carry out the agrarian revo¬ 
lution in isolated rural (li.stricts of Central China, cut off from 
the cities and the urban labor movement. The proletariat remained 
in a state of depression and demoralization as a result of the 
defeat of 1927, the Kucmiintang terror that followed and the “red 
union” policies of Stalinism’s “Third Period.” Existing workers’ 
organizations remained entirely under the control of the Kuomin- 
tang. Most of the workers \verc left without any organization at 
all, even of the most elementary type. Out in the countryside the 
superior armed forces of the Kuomintang, aided bv the imperial¬ 
ists and unimpeded bv a strong labor movement, finally defeated 
the peasant forces of Central China, reoccupied all the so-called 
Soviet districts in November 1934, forced the Reds to flee to 
the distant West and Northwest wdiere they are still seeking to es¬ 
tablish a new base of operations. (For an analysis of the 1928-1934 
period see: Harold R. Isaacs, “Perspectives of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, A Marxist View,” Pacific Affairs, Sept. IQ 35 .) Following 
these defeats and in line with the Right turn of the Communist 
International, the Chinese Stalinists have now reverted sharply to 
an exact reproduction, on a lowTr plane, of the opportunist line of 
1925-1927, again offering collaboration to the Kuomintang and 
participation in a “united government of self-defense." The myth 
of “Soviet China" has been shed and the revolutionary peasant 
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forces represented by the Red Armies offered up as a new sacrifice 
to the “anti-imperialist united front.*' (For an elaboration of the 
“new line** see the special Chinese number of Communist Interna- 
tional, Feb. 1936.)—P. 196. 

^ After Chiang Kai-flhek*s Shanghai coup: “Despite the par¬ 
tial defeat ... the revolution has been raised to a higher stage.** 
(Resolution of the Eighth Plenum, E.C.CJ., May 1927, Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence, Fr. ed., June ii, 1927, p. ^ 7 -) After 
the “defection” of the Wuhan “Left Kuomintang**: “The revolu¬ 
tion is striding forward to the highest phase of its development, 
to the phase of direct struggle for the dictatorship of the working 
class and the peasantry.” (On the International Situation, reso¬ 
lution of the Joint Session of the C.C. and C.C.C. of the C.P.S.U., 
Aug. 9, 1927; International Press Correspondence, Aug. 18, 1927, p. 
1075.) After the defeats of the Nanchang and Yeh-Ho uprisings: 
“The Chinese revolution is not only not on the ebb, but has entered 
upon a new', higher stage. ... Not only is the strength of the rev¬ 
olutionary movement of the toiling masses of China not yet ex¬ 
hausted, but it is precisely only now that it is beginning to manifest 
itself in a new advance of the revolutionary struggle.*' (Resolu¬ 
tion of the November Plenum, C.C., C.C.P., Chiu Chiu-pci: The 
Chinese Revolution and the Communist Party, Shanghai, 1928, p. 
136.) After the defeat of the Canton insurrection: “The general 
situation in China is still a directly revolutionary situation . . . the 
perspective of the stabilization of Chinese capitalism after the 
Canton uprising not only does not improve but infinitely dimin¬ 
ishes.*' (Resolution of the Politbureau of the C.C.P. of Jan. 3, 
1928, given by Chiu Chiu-pei, op, cit, p. 247.)—P. 197. 

After the collapse of the Wuhan regime (see Note 67) the 
Comintern lurched sharply to the I-eft. “The Communists must 
immediately begin to propagate the idea of Soviets, in order to be 
able, in case the struggle to win the Kuomintang fails, to call on 
the masses to create Soviets. . . .** (Pravda, July 25 , 1927.) A 
new communist leadership was set up at a conference hastily called 
“by the telegraphic instructions of the Comintern and by its new 
representative” (Chiu Chiu-pei, The Chinese Revolution and the 
Communist Party, Shanghai, 1928, p. 122), and the party was or¬ 
dered “to organize uprisings of the workers and peasants under 
the banner of the revolutionary Lefts of the Kuomintang.” (Reso¬ 
lution of the August 7 Conference of the C.C.P.) There was an 
abortive military uprising in Nanchang on August i. Forced to 
flee, the troops commanded by Yeh Ting and Ho Lung marched 
to Swatow in Kwangtung and were there dispersed. At the same 
time the so-called “Autumn Harvest” uprisings took place in scat¬ 
tered rural localities. All were pitilessly crushed. On September 
19 the Chinese Politbureau finally decided that “the uprisings can 
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under no circumstances be held under the banner of the Kuomin- 
tang.” (Chiu Chiu-pei, Ibid., p. 134) On September 30 Pravda 
announced that ‘the propaganda slogan ‘Soviets!* must now be¬ 
come a slogan of action.** {International Press Correspondence, Fr. 
cd., Oct. 8 , 1927* p. 1437*) The November Plenum of the C.C.P. 
finally “recognized the bankruptcy of the Left Kuomintang’* and 
affirmed that the blue banner of the Kuomintang “had become the 
banner of the white terror.** The Plenum therefore ruled that “the 
central slogan for all uprisings shall be: All Power to the Confer¬ 
ence of Workers’, Peasants’, Soldiers’ and Poor People*s Deputies 
(Soviets)** and declared that despite the defeats of the Nanchang 
and Autumn Harvest uprisings “a directly revolutionary situation 
exists today throughout China.*’ (Chiu Chiu-pei, Ibid., p. 136.) 
This led to the catastrophe of the Canton Commune. The Ninth 
Plenum of the E.C.C.I., in February 1928, while formally decry¬ 
ing putschism, forecast the immediate approach of a new revolu¬ 
tionary wave and placed before the Chinese party “the practical 
task of organizing and carrying out the armed insurrection of the 
masses.’* {Resolutions of the Ninth Plenum, E.C.C.I., Fr. ed., p. 
49.) It was with this orientation that the decimated Chinese party 
entered upon the new disasters of the “third period*’ of Stalinism, 
which in China took the form of putschism under the leadership 
of Li Li-san whose course ruled the party until the end of 1930.— 
P. 198. 

®®The Nanchang uprising of August i, 1927, led by Yeh Ting 
and PIo Lung, was conducted under the Kuomintang banner with 
a “revolutionary committee’* composed of Soong Ching-ling, Eu¬ 
gene Chen and Teng Yen-ta, who were already en route out of 
China to a European exile, and other Left Kuomintang figures 
who were similarly unaware of their “leadership” in the Nanchang 
events. The Yeh-Ho program promised confiscation of land hold¬ 
ings in excess of 200 mow (33 1/3 acres), which meant protection 
for most of the Kiangsi landlords. As they marched through the 
province with their Kuomintang banners, the Yeh-Ho troops ap¬ 
peared to the masses “like the armies of Chiang Kai-shek the 
Third” (Chiu Chiu-pei, The Chinese Revolution and the Commun¬ 
ist Party, Shanghai, 1928, p. 124) Chiu attributes the failure of 
the uprising to “the superior strength of the enemy” and adds the 
following “errors of leadership”: “(i) Lack of a clear-cut revo¬ 
lutionary policy. (2) Indecisiveness about the agrarian revolution. 
(3) Lack of connection with the peasant masses and failure to 
arm the peasants. (4) Failure to crush the old political organiza¬ 
tions and set up new ones, ( 5 ) Errors in military judgment” 
{Ibid.) The army attacked Swatow in Kwangtung in September, 
was defeated and dispersed to the hills. Part of it became a nucleus 
for the later peasant armies in Kiangsi.—P. 199. 
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Nestor Makhno was the leader of small partisan hands of 
peasants in the Ukraine during the civil war after the Russian 
revolution. He fought against Ukrainian reactionaries and the 
German forces of occupation. Under anarchist and often kulak 
influence, he steadfastly rejected proposals to integrate his forces 
into the centralized Red Army. As the latter grew in size and 
effectiveness, Makhno’s partisan bands came into conflict with it. 
both physically and politically. His forces were finally dispersed 
by Soviet arms. Makhnoisui is employed to designate isolated, 
adventuristic, essentially rural warfare of partisans.—P. 199. 

“Comrade N” was Heinz Neumann, the German communist, 
who joined Loniinadze on the staff of Comintern delegates to China 
after the departure of the discredited Borodin, Neumann had a 
direct hand in the planning of the Canton insurrection and was 
present in Canton when it took place. Yeh Ting, military com¬ 
mander of the rising, later bitterly told the Comintern in Moscow 
that Neumann was “the first to flee*' when the collapse of the ad¬ 
venture became apparent.—P. 201. 

“The Canton Council of Workers’, Peasants* and Soldiers* 
Heputies” which assumed power in Canton at 6 A.M., Dec. 11, 
1927, consisted of i 5 men selected at a secret meeting of the organ¬ 
izers of the insurrection on December 7. Nine men represented 
the 3,000 workers under communist influence who participated in 
the uprising. Three were delegates of the cadet regiment of 1,200 
which also took part in the uprising, and three were named to 
represent the peasants of Kvvangtung. Two of the latter did not 
arrive in time. The same meeting decided that on the morrow of 
the uprising the “Soviet** would be enlarged to a membership of 
300. These facts are given by Huang Ping, a leading participant 
in the Commune and “Foreign minister’* of the short-lived govern¬ 
ment, in The Canton Commune and its Preparation^ in the collec¬ 
tion The Canton Commune, Shanghai, 1930, pp. 89-90.—P. 201. 

Following the coup of March 20, 1926, the occurrence of which 
was denied by the Cominlern press (see Note 44), Chiang 
Kai-shek drove home his political advantage at the May Plenum 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, which 
adopted a resolution introduced by Chiang which required com¬ 
munists “not to entertain any doubt on, or criticize Dr. Sun (Sun 
Yat-sen) or his principles.” The Communist Party was required 
to hand over to the Standing Committee of the Kuomintang a list 
of its members in the Kuomintang. Communists were forbidden 
to become the heads of any party or government department. Com¬ 
munist membership in municipal, provincial and central party com¬ 
mittees were limited to one-third the total. Kuomintang members 
were forbidden to join the Communist Party. (For the text of 
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this resolution see T. C. Woo, The Kuomintang and the Future of 
the Chinese Revolution, London, 1928, pp. 176/.) Chiang emerged 
from the plenum Chairnmn of the Central Executive Committee 
Chairman of the Standing Committee, Chairman of the MiliUry 
Council (originally headed by Wang Ching-wei and designed as 
a civilian “check" on the military) and supreme dictator of Canton 
with all government departments subordinate to Ceneral Staff 
headquarters. In return for Borodin's agreement to these terms, 

I hiang "expelled” some of his Right wing associates to await his 
;irriv;il in Shanghai.—P. 217. 

•Mn contrast to the Russian Bolsheviks who did not hesitate 
to take over the agricultural program of the Social Revolutionary 
Party and give the soil-hungry peasants the land, the Hungarian 
coininunists proceeded immediately upon the establishment of the 
Soviet rei>ublic to socialize all the land, and, without regard to the 
sentiments and aspirations of the masses of j)oor and middle class 
peasants, to inaugurate a large-scale socialist production in agricul¬ 
ture over night. By thus ignoring the bulk of the peasantry, Bela 
Kun, Pepper and the other communist leaders facilitated the work 
of the counter-revolution among the rural population and thereby 
sped the fall of the Soviet republic. “If this solution of the agra¬ 
rian (.juestion failed to realize the alliance of the proletariat of 
town and country, it did, however, consolidate the alliance of the 
urban bourgeoisie with the peasantry, which began to strangle the 
rule of the proletariat. . . . The counter-revolution incited the peas¬ 
antry to resistance which declared quite plainly: the dictatorship 
only wants to exploit the peasant, it only wants the peasantry to 
furnish it w’ilh provisions this year and thereby to reinforce the 
dictatorship, so that it shall be able to continue with its socializa¬ 
tion next year and rob the peasant of the land." (Bela Szanto, 
Klasscnkdmpfe und die Diktatur des Proletariats in Ungarn, 
Vienna, 1920, p. 83.)—P. 219. 

“^2 “We have no illusions about LaFollette. We know that he 
will betray the industrial workers and exploited farmers; even 
though wc pledge ourselves to vote for him in the election we will 
point out his shortcomings, his compromises and his betrayal of 
the interests of the industrial workers and poor farmers. We cannot 
support LaFollette as enthusiastic followers, but the situation which 
we face is such that we are compelled to make an election alliance 
in support of LaFollette because the masses of farmers and indus¬ 
trial workers who are supporting the class Farmer-Labor Party 
still labor under the illusion that LaFollette is the Moses who will 
lead them out of the wilderness. While supporting LaFollette, it 
is our duty to destroy this illusion.” (C. F. Ruthenberg, The 
Farmer-Labor United Front, Chicago, 1924, p. 27.) By decision of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern in the same year 
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(' 1924 j, the position of 
Workers (Communist) 
the LaFoWette patty and 
R 220. 

the early period of the German revolution (1918-1919), 
Rudo\i HWierding, one of the theoreticians of the German social 
democracy, proposed a constitutional structure for the repubVic 
which would provide for a combined form of workers’ councils 
and parliamentary democracy, in which the former would function 
as a prop beneath the latter, which would enjoy the decisive legis¬ 
lative and executive rights. In practise, both in Germany and in 
Austria, this “combined form" proved to be the easiest way of 
effecting the dissolution of the existing workers’ councils in the 
interests of the final and exclusive domination by the parliamentary 
republican regime.—P. 220. 

Krestintern is a combined term made up of abbreviations of 
the Russian words for the Peasants* International, formed under 
the aegis of the Comintern in Moscow in October 1923. It seems 
impossible to determine the exact time when it was actually dis¬ 
solved, for no official notification of its liquidation appears to have 
been made in the communist press.—P, 224. 

The decisions of the February 1928 Plenum of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International, which marked the official 
registering of the opening of the “Leftward” course of the Inter¬ 
national, are dealt with in greater detail in the following essay, 
fVhat Now? —P. 228. 

^•Although Trotsky’s criticism of the draft program of the Com¬ 
intern was brought to the attention of some of the delegates to 
the Sixth Congress, and even then only in heavily edited form (see 
Introduction), the document What Now? was never submitted to 
the attention of any of the members of the Congress, in violation 
of the constitutional right of appeal against disciplinary action 
formally enjoyed by Trotsky. It was made available for the first 
time by Trotsky himself, in the French edition of his book L 7 nfer- 
nationale Communiste A pres Lenine, —P. 236. 

Gregory Zinoviev, chairman of the Comintern since its foun¬ 
dation, and unanimously reelected to that post by the Fifth 
Congress in 1924, was removed from his functions by the Stalinist 
apparatus in 1926; forbidden to appear before the Eighth Plenum 
of the Executive Committee in May 1927; and even though read^ 
mitted by the time of the opening of the Sixth Congress, he did 
not appear at its sessions at all. Other members elected to the 
Executive Committee at the Fifth Congress who were expelled 
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before the Sixth Congress or shortly thereafter for ^Trotskyist” 
or ‘I^Brandlerist” deviations include: Schlecht. Rosenberg, Ruth 
Fischer, Wynk^p, Roy, Bordiga, Chen Tu-hsiu, Schefflo, Kam¬ 
enev, Trotsky, Treint, Selher, Girault, Doriot, Neurath, Hoelund 
Kilbooni, Samuclson.—P. 236. 

78 For dates of the congresses of the Comintern and the progres¬ 
sively longer intervals between them, see Note 12.—P. 237. 

7 ® TV\e TefeTente lo the suppressed “Testament oi 'Lemn." Sec 
Note 36.—P. 238. 


80 Together with Kamenev and numerous other leaders of the 
Bolshevik party, Zinoviev was a vigorous opponent of Lenin’s 
course towards armed insurrection in the Fall of 1917. After the 
Central Committee had decided conspiratorially, against the votes 
of Kamenev and Zinoviev, to set the date of the insurrection and 
put all efforts into effecting it, the two opponents appeared with a 
public statement in Maxim Gorky’s daily paper, Novaya Zhizn, 
dissociating themselves from I-enin’s position and appealing openly 
for a reversal of the course towards insurrection. Lenin, still in 
hiding from Kerensky’s police, thereupon publicly attacked the two 
as “faint-hearts” and “strike-breakers”; to the Central Committee 
he proposed that they be promptly expelled from the party.—P. 240. 

8^ Trotsky’s insistence on this score, coupled with his proposals 
for a long-term industrialization plan which would give industry 
the upper hand in the country’s economic life and enable it to 
guide agriculture out of its backwardness and onto a socialized, 
mechanized level, was met with hostility or derision by the rest 
of the party leaders. In a speech delivered to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Comintern on January 6, 1924, in behalf of the Rus¬ 
sian party leadership, Zinoviev explained the dispute in the Russian 
party as follows: “It seems to me, comrades, that the obstinate 
persistence in clinging to a beautiful plan is intrisically nothing 
else than a considerable concession to the old-fashioned view that 
a good plan is a universal remedy, the last word in wisdom. Trot¬ 
sky’s standpoint has greatly impressed many students. ‘The Central 
Committee has no plan, and wft really must have a plan!’ is the 
cry we hear today from a certain section of the students. The 
reconstruction of economics in a country like Russia is indeed the 
most difficult problem of our revolution. ... We want to have trans¬ 
port affairs managed by Dzerzhinsky; economics by Rykov; finance 
by Sokolnikov; Trotsky, on the other hand, wants to carry out 
everything with the aid of a ‘state plan.* ” {Daily Worker, April 
12, 1924.)—?. 249. 

8* On November 27, 1927, the Central Committee of the Commun¬ 
ist Party of Belgium adopted, by vote of iS to 3, a resolution 
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taking note of the measures that had just been taken against the 
npulsion of Kamenev, Rakovsky, Smilga, levdokimor and 
Avdeyev from the Central Committee; the expulsion of Muralov, 
Bakayev, Sokolovsky, Peterson, Soloviev and Lisdin from the 
Central Control Commission; and the expulsion of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev from the party. The Belgians demanded that the Execu¬ 
tive of the Comintern vote a suspension of these measures and 
convene a world congress immediately for the purpose of judging 
the situation. Upon order of the Stalinists, the Belgian party con¬ 
vention of March 1928 was thoroughly stacked and the old leader¬ 
ship, including Van Overstraeten, Hennaut, Lesoil, Lootens, Cloos- 
terman and others, was ousted from its position and from mem¬ 
bership in the party. The Van Overstraeten group promptly con¬ 
stituted itself as a separate organization supporting the view of 
the Russian Opposition and publishing weekly organs (The Com- 
munist) in French and Flemish.—P. 265 . 


In a proclamation issued in Moscow on August 16, 1926, signed 
by A. T. Rykov, as chairman of the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars, J. V. Stalin, as secretary of the Communist Party, and 
V. V. Kuibyshev, as chairman of the party Control Commission, 
the standpoint of the official leadership was put forth on “The 
Successes and Defects of the Economy Campaign in the Soviet 
Union.” Referring to the need of economy for the purpose of 
saving the funds needed to industrialize the country, the Trotskyist 
Opposition was attacked despite the fact that the proclamation, by 
virtue of Rykov’s signature, bore an at least partially governmental 
character. The Opposition scheme for raising the required funds 
is criticized because it plans presumably “to take away as much 
from the peasant as possible, and to utilize the means thus exported 
for the requirements of industry. Some of our comrades urge us 
to take this way, but we cannot do so, for it would mean a rupture 
between the workers and the peasantry, the breakdown of the 
alliance between workers and peasants, an undermining of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, the reduction to poverty of the peas¬ 
antry, and with this the weakening of industry.” (International 
Press Correspondence, Vol. 6, No. p. 1021. Sept. 2, 1926.)—P, 
270. 

The Chervonets was the first effective gold currency established 
after the Russian revolution under the administration of the 
then commissar of finance, Sokolnikov. At par, it was approxi¬ 
mate equivalent to a United States five dollar gold coin^or note. 
Its Russian equivalent is ten rubles.—P. 274. 

«®The 9 th of Thermidor (July 27, 1794) was the date in the 
calendar of the Great French Revolution when the counter-revolu¬ 
tion effected its dramatic coup by the execution of the revolutionary 
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Jacobins Robespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon, Lebas and others, thus 
opening the period of the Thermidorian Reaction. The term is 
applied by Trotsky to conditions socially analogous in the Russian 
revolution, meaning the growth of social, economic and political 
reaction occurring under old structural forms and banners.—P. 28S. 

After the Russian professor and economist, N. Oustrialov, 
who^ changed his position in favor of intervention against the 
Soviets to a position of working for the Soviet government as an 
employee in one of its institutions in Harbin. Oustrialov’s views 
were that by working within the Soviet regime, capitalism could 
be restored by means of a gradual permeation of the Soviet organ¬ 
ism, In the struggle between Stalin and Trotsky, Oustrialov sup¬ 
ported the former as one step in the direction of his own goal.— 
P. 285 . 

Towards the end of 1927 and throughout the years 1928 and 
1929, numerous cases of sabotage, bureaucratism, corruption, nep¬ 
otism terrorization of workers and rank and file communists were 
laid bare in a number of regions in the country. The affairs of 
the Donetz Basin (“Shakhty trial*'), Smolensk and Artemovsk 
were among the most sensational of those brought to light.—P. 293. 

Katheder-Sosialisten was a term applied by a German writer 
in 1871 to professors of economics with moderately socialistic lean¬ 
ings. Katheder-Sosialisten, or .socialists of the chair, “soon passed 
into other countries as a designation for those who favor a moder¬ 
ate expansion of the paternalistic state, with the least possible 
disturbance to existing institutions. Their philosophy, which is 
at be.st a diluted form of state socialism, is usually called 'academic 
socialism' or ‘professorial socialism.’ ”—P. 298. 

In connection with the dispute over the national question in 
Georgia (1922-1923) Lenin wrote several times to Trotsky appeal¬ 
ing to him to intervene jointly on their behalf against the policy of 
Stalin, Dzerzhinsky and Ordjonikidze. At one meeting, when the 
discussion became intense, Ordjonikidze struck a young Georgian 
opponent a blow in the face. On December 30, 1922, I^nin wrote 
in one of his confidential notes: “That Ordjonikidze could explode 
to the point of resorting to physical force, as Dzerzhinsky reported 
to me, enables me to get an idea of the morass we have fallen into." 
(B. Souvarine, Staline, Paris 193S, p. 289.) Lenin proposed that 
Ordjonikidze be immediately expelled from the party.—P. 301. 

•®The name of the Inspector in Gogol’s classic, Inspector-General. 
Literally, it means: “Hold your snout!” and it has passed into 
general Russian cant as a term, in part humorous, in part con¬ 
temptuous, in part hateful, for a policeman or gendarme.—P. 303. 
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INTRODUCTION TO FIRST EDITION OF 
''THE DRAFT PROGRAM OF THE 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL” 


The Communist International, which was organized in 
1919 , first adopted its program at the Sixth World Con¬ 
gress held in July-August 1928 , after having previously 
considered drafts at the Fourth Congress in 1922 and at 
the Fifth Congress in 1925 . The document published here 
is a commentary by L. D. Trotsky on the draft program 
drawn up by Bukharin and Stalin before the Sixth Congress 
and which was subsequently adopted without any important 
changes. The criticism of Trotsky, written before the Sixth 
Congress and directed at the Bukharin-Stalin project, thus 
applies now to the formally adopted program of the Com¬ 
intern on all essential questions, and his challenge to many 
of its formulations and conclusions acquires thereby all the 
greater seriousness. 

The question of the program of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, and tlie criticism brought against it by one of the 
foremost leaders of the Russian Revolution and the inter¬ 
national communist movement, confronts the communist 
proletariat now as a theoretical and political question of 
the greatest magnitude with which all practical issues of 
strategy and tactics are connected. 

Communist theories are not abstractions but the guiding 
line for action. False tactics in the struggle proceed from 
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false programmatic formulations. This axiom of Marxism 
has been given a fresh and tragic proof, as Trotsky points 
out, in the enormous blunders committed in recent years 
since the death of liCnin. Programmatic questions are 
questions of life and death for the International proletarian 
revolution. 

Trotsky’s Criticism of the Draft Program comes to grips 
with the principal theoretical error which sums up and 
motivates the opi)ortiimst tactics pursued in recent years 
in the internal questions of the Soviet Union as well as in 
the International movement: the revisionist theory of social¬ 
ism in one country. Basing himself on the fundamental 
teachings of Marx and Lenin, Trotsky turns all his guns 
on this new revisionism which has been smuggled into the 
Communist International since Lenin died, to its great detri¬ 
ment. He attacks it from all sides, tearing away the cover¬ 
ing of falsely applied quotations from liCnin and reveals its 
non-Leninist essence, battering down the whole structure 
of falsification and scholasticism upon whicli it is built. 

Trotsky not only annihilates the new revisionism with 
tlie hammer blows of Marxism and Leninism. He also ex¬ 
poses down to their roots the tactical errors connected with 
it and points the way for their avoidance in the future. His 
criticism is a searchlight in the fog of official propaganda, 
scholasticism, and administrative decree which has been sub¬ 
stituted for the ideological leadership of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International in earlier years. 
Trotsky restores the best traditions and standards of 
Marxist and Leninist tliought. He applies them to the 
burning questions of the day and shows the path to which 
we must return. 

With a sure command of the theoretical weapons forged 
by Marx and Lenin and with an international sweep and 
perspective equaled by none since Lenin, Trotsky grapples 
with the key problems of world magnitude. The diverse 
and knotty questions are tied together and shown as parts 
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of a single whole with the inter-relation of the parts ex¬ 
plained—and always from the standpoint of revolutionary 
perspectives and the revolutionary solution of the world 
contradictions. 

The criticism deals with the role of American imperialism 
and with the prospect of new revolutionary situations aris¬ 
ing from its hegemony and growing aggression. The section 
on the Chinese revolution and its lessons elucidates the prob¬ 
lems of the Chinese revolution and enables the American 
reader, for the first time, to glimpse the actualities of this 
world historical event. The theses, articles, and speeches of 
Trotsky and the other leaders of the Russian Opposition on 
the problems and tasks of the Chinese Revolution, which 
estimated the whole course of events with the most remark¬ 
able precision, were suppressed and concealed from the 
parties of the entire International. This unbelievable and 
absolutely unprecedented procedure becomes all the more 
monstrous in the light of the subsequent developments which 
wholly confirmed the correctness of the position of Trotsky 
and his colleagues and revealed the Menshevist tactics of 
Stalin and Bukharin as the source of the cruel defeats of 


the Chinese proletariat. Trotsky’s Criticism of the I’rogram 
draws the lessons of the period of the Chinese revolution 
which culminated with the Canton uprising, lays bare the 


errors of the leadership with all their tragic conscciucnces, 
and the incalculable menace for the future contained m the 
attempt to conceal or justify these errors in the adopted 
program. 

In the Chinese revolution in 1926-27 the Opposition 1 ^ 
by Trotsky proposed the slogan of Soviets ® 

wLkers and the peasants, under the leadership of the former 
ngninsr the hourgeoisie. They wanted to warn the workers 
and peasants not to trust the leaders of the Kuommtang 
or of the Left Kuomintang. They wanted the workers and 
the vanguard of the peasants to arm themselves. T y 
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wauled complete independence ior the Communist Party and 
in general a course toward the establishment of a democratic 
dictatorship* through the workers’ and peasants’ Soviets. 

The Stalin-Bukharin leadership rejected all these pro¬ 
posals of the Leninist Opposition in favor of the Menshevik 
policy of union with the liberal bourgeoisie which in actual 
practice gave the hegemony to the bourgeoisie, prevented 
the real development of the independent Communist Party 
and led to the defeat of the working class. The bourgeois 
“allies” of the proletariat became the hangmen of the revo¬ 
lution just as the Opposition foretold. 

All these questions of the Chinese revolution will arise 
again in China, India, and other Eastern countries. Conse¬ 
quently the formulation of the questions in the program, 
from which the tactics of tomorrow are inseparable, becomes 
a matter of overshadowing importance for the whole of the 
Communist International. 

Trotsky shows how the Bolshevik and Menshevik parties 
and the Left wing of the German social democracy took 
shape on the estimation of the Russian Revolution of 1905 
and says the evaluations of the results and prospects of the 
Chinese revolution will have no less significance for the 
future. We believe this to be absolutely incontestable and 
that the communist battalions of the future in America as 
in other countries will be formed to a very large extent in 
this indispensible discussion. Trotsky’s estimate of the 
Chinese revolution and its prospects, contained in his Criti¬ 
cism of the Program, is the greatest contribution yet made 
to this discussion and for that alone his document has a 
priceless value. In connection with this criticism, however, 
written after the events, it is necessary to study the other 
material of Trotsky and other Oppositionists written before 

♦The incorrect formula of the “democratic dictatorship” was 
put in the platform of the Opposition Bloc through the pressure of 
the Zinovievists in the bloc. In Trotsky's Criticism of the Draft 
Program this formula is corrected. 
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the events. This material is now being translated and will 
soon be published as a companion volume to the Criticism 
of the Program. The conscientious study of these historic 
documents of the true defenders of Leninism, in comparison 
with the official material, shot through as it is with revision¬ 
ist errors, falsifications, and contradictions, will go a long 
way toward the enlightenment of the American communists 
on the outstanding problems of the international communist 
movement. 

The formation of “Farmer-Labor” parties—that source 
of such exaggerated hopes and unbounded mistakes in the 
American party—is reviewed at length in this volume. The 
underlying falsity of the whole idea of a “two-class” party 
is analyzed from the theoretical standpoint of Marxism and 
the history of the Russian revolutionary movement, and is 
condemned in principle—for the West as well as for the 
East. Trotsky’s comment on the “Third Party Alliance” 
w'ith LaFollette, the fight against which was led by him will 
be especially interesting to American communists. All of 
which is a timely reminder of the heavy debt our party owes 
to Trotsky. His part in saving it from the disgrace and 
the direct threat to its existence contained in the proposal 
to support LaFollette is not the only exceptional service he 
has rendered to it. It was his initiative which brought the 
assistance of the Communist International in 1922 to the 
task of liberating the Communist Party of America from 
the straight-jacket of illegality in which it had bound itself. 
And now it is he, above all others, who is showing the party, 
and the whole Comintern, the way back to Leninism on the 
great world problems of the present period. 

The publication of this masterpiece of Bolshevik litera¬ 
ture, written by the foremost living leader of world commun¬ 
ism at the height of his powers, is a revolutionary event of 
great importance for the American movement. The pro¬ 
found influence it has already exerted on circles of our party 
who have read it in manuscript is an indication of the stimu- 
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lus to revolutionary tliought its publication will create in 
broader ranks. It is a document of conflict written in the 
fires of the struggle to preserve the fundamental teachings 
of Marx and I^enin and maintain the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship of the Soviet Union. 

The history of this work, which is destined to become a 
classic of Marxist-Leninist literature, show^s up the present 
internal situation in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and in the Communist International. Suppression, 
oflicial say-so, and administrative command have been substi¬ 
tuted for tlic free revolutionary thought and discussion of 
Lenin’s time to such an extent tliat the present leadership 
attempted to dispose of this contribution of the co-worker 
of Lenin by the simple expedient of suppressing it. 

Trotsky’s Criticism of the Draft Program was sent to 
the Sixth Congress of the Communist International, hwt 
was never distributed to the delegates and was not discussed 
at the Congress. The sole attention accorded it was its 
distribution to members of the Program Commission and a 
report on the document to the Senioren-Konvent^ a selected 
group of Congress delegates, which immediately “settled” 
the issue without discussion. A rigid control on the docu¬ 
ment was established forthwith and tlie few' copies which 
had been distributed were recalled by the Secretariat. Its 
“illegal” publication now in America and its simultaneous 
publication in the various European countries are only an¬ 
other proof of the futility of bureaucratic machinations 
when they collide with a Leninist political line. These 
machinations and the false line they represent had a tem¬ 
porary success. They brought confusion and disruption 
Into the ranks of the workers’ vanguard, and they have not 
yet finished their course. This regime still maintains a 
formal control but its foundation is cracking. Its days are 
numbered. Trotsky’s truth is breaking through. The logic 
of events and the heroic, uncompromising struggle of the 
victory of Xicninism and its exponents in the Communist 
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Party of the Soviet Union and throughout the Comintern. 

“The Draft Program of the Communist International: A 
Criticism of Fundamentals” by L. D. Trotsky is a great 
contribution to that struggle and victory. 

James P. Cannon, 

New York, January 3, 1929. 
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If the gist of the dispute that split the Third (Communist) 
International had to be stated in the tersest and bluntest 
formula, no more accurate one could be found than 
^‘nationalism vs. internationalism.” The present ruling 
group in the Soviet Union (and with it the leadership of 
the Third International) answers “Yes” to the question: 
Is it possible to complete socialism in Russia alone and by 
her own efforts? But the very fact that it could be posed 
as anything but a piece of abstract scholasticism for purely 
academic discussion, indicates that this group has aban¬ 
doned the foundation of internationalism for that of nation¬ 
alism. It should be borne in mind that for the past dozen 
years it has been anything but an abstract question in the 
world communist movement. Quite the contrary. It has 
been converted into an article of faith quite as militantly 
defended by the institutions of Stalinism as was the personal 
infallibility of the Pope by the Spanish Inquisition. Woe 
betide the heretic who even expresses doubts about this dog¬ 
ma! For while executions have not been as widespread as 
they were in the days of Torquemada, the Stalin regime 
has nevertheless been stern in the use of prison, exile, the 
auto da fe, and similar acts of persecution visited upon the 
“Trotskyists.” 

The total number of Oppositionists held in Soviet pris¬ 
ons and exile today far exceeds the total number of mem- 
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bers of all working class parties and factions held prisoner 
or exiled at any one period during the Czar’s reign. That 
their cardinal crime is an inflexible refusal to believe in the 
possibility of socialism “in one country,” shows what tre¬ 
mendous social significance is attached to this theory, and 
the practice pursued in its name, by opponent and propo¬ 
nent. The former shows it by the persecutions he is pre¬ 
pared to undergo rather than accept the theory; the latter 
by the lengths to which he goes to have it accepted. The 
violence of the dispute attests the fact that it does not in¬ 
volve an academic question. Simultaneously, it establishes 
the fact that the Stalin group has taken off the order of 
the day of our whole epoch the very concept of the interna¬ 
tional socialist revolution. This is indicated by the follow¬ 
ing simple considerations; 

Marxists consider the socialist society superior to the 
capitalist not merely because “there will no longer be 
oppression and exploitation,” but because of the conviction 
that the socialist organization of production and exchange 
represents a higher economic and cultural stage for society. 
If one is even to assume the abstraction of a socialist so¬ 
ciety in a single country, then its economic and cultured 
level would have to be substantially higher (not nearly as 
high, or just as high, but higher) than the highest level ever 
reached by the masses of the people of any capitalist coun¬ 
try at any stage of its development. Otherwise, socialism 
is not economically justified or justifiable; which means it 
is not justifiable at all. If one were to take the United 
States as a capitalist country of a high order, and take tlic 
standard of economic and cultural existence of the masses 
in it at some recent “prosperity” peak, he would be incur¬ 
ably blind or a Stalinist retainer who asserted that the 
standard of the Soviet masses today compares favorably 
with it. 

This is no condemnation of socialism, any more than 
capitalism is to be condemned iust because, let us say, it 
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has not appreciably raised the level of the masses in Albania, 
The present social order is to be rejected because, as a 
world system, it no longer develops the forces of produc¬ 
tion; rather it restricts their growth and steadily deteri¬ 
orates the living standards of the masses of the world. For 
the capitalist world to surround the Soviet Union with a 
hostile economic environment, to keep it from integrating 
itself naturally and properly into world economy—drawing 
freely from it, pumping freely into it—and then to deride 
Russia for its alleged economic inferiority, is nonsense and 
hypocrisy. Tlie Soviets had to take over the wretched her¬ 
itage of Czarism. They had the added burden of years of 
civil war and intervention such as no modern nation ever 
suffered. It has suffered a continued isolation, essentially, 
from the benefits of the world market. There is, in addition, 
the monstrous domestic bureaucracy which distorts and un¬ 
dermines every new economic edifice. Yet, with all these 
handicaps, the Soviets have already demonstrated for his¬ 
torical eternity the indisputable superiority of socialist 
methods of economic organization over capitalist methods. 
But the socialist society has not yet been established. The 
Soviet Union is still in a transitional stage—politically and 
economically. In fact, socialism is still a considerable dis¬ 
tance off—continuing the assumption of an exclusively Rus¬ 
sian development—to be accomplished, as Lenin put it, by 
our grandchildren, that is, decades hence. 

If the socialist revolution should triumph in one or more 
of the technologically elevated capitalist lands of Europe— 
Germany and France, let us say—then, obviously, the ques¬ 
tion in dispute loses the slightest real importance. It would 
be patently fantastic to argue over Russia’s ability to at¬ 
tain the classless socialist society by her own efforts, if she 
were actually engaged in attaining it together with a Soviet 
Germany and a Soviet France. This is precisely where the 
nub of the dispute is laid bare. 
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The Stalinists no longer have the slightest belief in the 
possibility of a socialist revolution breaking out in Europe 
in their time and coming to the decisive aid of now isolated 
Russia. Boiled down to essentials, the dispute in the inter¬ 
national communist movement conies to this: 

If the attainment of socialism in Russia “alone” requires 
another generation or two; and if you believe that it can be 
done by Russian efforts alone; and if you make this belief 
such a fighting issue that it rends the communist movement 
and becomes the very axis of your whole policy—then it 
must be because you also believe that you wdll have the so¬ 
cialist society in Russia before the proletarian revolution 
triumphs in the rest of the w'orld, or in any important 
sections of it. If you did not believe this, then there would 
be no sense in making so terribly violent a fight over this 
theory, even if your “Trotskyist” opponents happened to be 
on the wrong side of the fight. If you do believe it, then to 
all practical intents and purposes you have taken the idea 
of the international revolution out of your reckonings and 
perspectives for our epoch. In its place, you have put a 
nationalist conception of an isolated but steady and uni¬ 
form socialist development in the Soviet Union. You will 
protect it from outside interference by a clever policy of 
maneuvering among the imperialists, allying yourself now 
with one group, now with another. The world working class 
movement will serve, not as an organized machine for over¬ 
throwing its own capitalist rulers—you don’t believe that 
feasible or possible in our time, at least—but for “defend¬ 
ing the Soviet Union” by the adoption of sonorous resolu¬ 
tions and the holding of dress-parade demonstrations. 

Is it not then true that Trotsky “has no faith in the 
inner forces of the Russian revolution”? This accusation 
is the stock-in-trade of the present Soviet bureaucracy. 
In the first place it is a diABcult one to reconcile with 
another accusation, levelled at Trotsky during the five 
years between 1923 and 1928. Wliile the bureaucracy then 
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defended the Bukliarin formula concerning the building of 
socialism “at a tortoise pace,” Trotsky was charged with 
a program of “super-industrialization” and the socializa¬ 
tion of atomized Russian agriculture “over-night.” Besides, 
the accusation comes with ill grace from this leadership. 
Half of it opposed the “adventurism” of Lenin and Trotsky 
in organizing for a socialist revolution in backward Russia 
in 1917 “before the workers in the advanced European cap¬ 
italist countries have yet come to power.” The other half 
was then in open combat against Lenin and Trotsky, in the 
camps of the Menshevik or Social Revolutionary parties and 
not a few of them in camps even further to the Right. 

No, Trotsky is not guilty of any peculiar “lack of faith” 
in the Russian revolution or its ability to advance to a so¬ 
cialist society. As he proves so conclusively in his criticism 
of the Comintern program, the theory of “socialism in one 
country” flies in the face of all of Marxism, of all revolu¬ 
tionary theory, of all practical, concrete world and even 
Russian realities, of the whole tradition of revolutionary 
internationalism and of the Bolshevik party in particular. 
Moreover, it is a direct blow at the quintessential concep¬ 
tions of the acknowledged leader of the Russian revolution 
and founder of the Third International, Lenin. Like Lenin, 
Trotsky continually lays the main stress upon the fact that 
a Soviet Russia cannot live for any length of time side by 
side with a capitalist world. One or the other must go un¬ 
der. Or, what comes to the same thing, without the saving 
assistance of a proletarian victory in the main capitalist 
countries, without breaking its isolation as the single work¬ 
ers’ state, the Soviet republic cannot escape the danger of 
a nationalistic and bureaucratic degeneration. 

What is decisive in Trotsky’s position—^and it was the 
nub of Lenin’s whole policy in his time—^is the belief that 
tlie words, “We live in an epoch of imperialist war, pro¬ 
letarian revolutions, and colonial uprisings,” are more than 
a resounding shibboleth with which holiday articles must 



begin or end. The most casual skimming of world-history’s 
pages in the last decade alone shows that there has been no 
shortage of revolutionary situations and highly favorable 
opportunities for the working class, for the communists in 
particular. That none of them was successfully utilized is 
due primarily to tlie devitalization of the communist move¬ 
ment to such an extent that it has ceased to be an effective 
force to any degree whatsoever. The germ-source of this 
devitalization is the Stalinist bureaucracy, its theories and 
its practices. 

Precisely at this point, life takes cruel revenge upon the 
theory of ‘‘socialism in one country.” While the leaderless 
proletariat of the capitalist countries is steadily weakened, 
other factors change as well. The proletariat fails to 
solve the crisis of capitalism in its own, that is, in a pro¬ 
gressive way by eliminating the root of the crisis --capital¬ 
ism itself. The bourgeoisie thereupon “solves” the crisis 
in its own way, that is, in a reactionary way, by advancing 
its Fascist reserve to crush the proletarian movement. As 
the German situation shows, with Fascism in power, the 
workers’ movement is virtually extirpated and with it the 
only real barrier to an interventionist assault upon the most 
lucrative field for capitalist exploitation in the world—the 
Soviet Union. 

The effects of the Stalinist theory and practice make up 
a chain that strangles the labor movement in one country 
after another, Russia not excluded. The links in the chain 
are few, but fatally and closely connected: 

Russia can build socialism by her own efforts, if inter¬ 
vention can be prevented. 

Intervention can be prevented, if the world boiirgeoUie or 
a decisive section of it is “neutralized,” 

Intervention can be prevented, furthermore, if the pro¬ 
letarian movement of the capitalist countries, which cannot 
conduct a successful revolution in our time, is converted 
into a Soviet border patrol. 
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Intervention can he prevented, if the world bourgeoisie 
does not jdunge into another war into which the Soviet 
Union would he drawn at the risk of being destroyed. 

Such a wo 1*1(1 war can be prevented, if the workers of the 
world fight for })eace at any price (i.e., cease to be militant 
revolutionists and turn pacifists) and for the status quo. 

But the status quo in Europe and most of the rest of the 
world does not mean only the bare provisions of the Ver¬ 
sailles, St. Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly treaties which 
established “peace” at the end of the World War. The 
status quo means above all the maintenance of the social 
state of things as they are, that is, the preservation of the 
present capitalist order. 

The conversion of the communist parties into pacifist and 
status quo organizations removes a revolutionary obstacle 
to the growth of capitalist reaction. This was tragically 
enough demonstrated in Germany when the Fascists came 
to power witlK)ut encountering the slightest resistance from 
the demoralized communist party (to say nothing of the 
social democrats). Wlicre the communist, or revolutionary, 
or even general labor movement is wiped out, or disembow¬ 
eled, or domesticated, the ruling class does not become more 
reconciled to the Soviet Union, or less aggressive. On the 
contrary, it becomes bolder, more contemptuous, more per¬ 
emptory. And why not.^ The less it has to fear from the 
enemy at home, the more determined it becomes to deal with 
the enemy abroad. And the enemy abroad is, above all 
others, the Soviet Union. 

The fundamental antagonism of our epoch is that which 
exists between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. It is ex¬ 
pressed in “government” terms in the antagonism between 
the Soviet world and the capitalist world. The nationalist 
policy implicit in the theory of “socialism in one country” 
is therefore not only fatal to the world labor movement, but 
does not even protect the interests of the Soviet Union it¬ 
self. In the end, these can be defended only on the world 
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arena, and effectively defended only by a determined, consis¬ 
tent, active course toward the international revolution. 

This, then, is the core of the dispute to which Trotsky 
makes his most basic contribution in the present volume. 
What is involved is not a quarrel for personal power be¬ 
tween Stalin and Trotsky, or some episodic factional fight 
such as happens in the best of organizations. Not to see 
the fundamental cleavage between nationalism and interna¬ 
tionalism, IS not to understand anything that has been hap¬ 
pening and is now happening in the Soviet Union and in the 
world labor movement. Trotsky and his supporters repre¬ 
sent the intemalionalism of the working class. Stalin, and 
the Soviet bureaucracy he bases himself upon, represent na¬ 
tionalist decay in the movement. Thus are the forces 
aligned. 

With this as the point of departure, one can proceed to 
an examination and a clear grasp of the conversion of the 
Third International from the most progressive and revolu¬ 
tionizing force of our epoch fand perhaps of all human 
history) into the most conservative factor in world politics. 
Such a transformation is not unique, even in our time. One 
has onlv to remember the case of the Second International. 
In the first half of its existence, it played a tremendously 
progressive role in organizing the workers into an indepen¬ 
dent class movement. During and after the World War, it 
became the principal conservative, that is, reactionary, force 
in Kuropean politics—the most substantial bulwark pro¬ 
tecting a precariously balanced capitalism from being cap¬ 
sized by the storm waves of the post-war revolutionary 
crises. 

A clear conception of the basic division in the communist 
movement will also enable the observer to follow and to un¬ 
derstand the otherwise incomprehensible and bewildering 
changes in Stalinist policy which make up the feverish 
graph of its political life. 
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The fluctuations of Stalinist policy from ultra-radicalism 
to opportunistic extremes become intelligible only if one 
recognizes that the Soviet bureaucracy is unique in at least 
one respect. Unlike the bureaucracies in the labor move¬ 
ments operating within capitalist countries, it is based upon 
the Sonnet power, that is, upon the October Revolution and 
its conquests: the nationalization of the means of produc¬ 
tion and excliange, and of the land. Its second essential 
feature is that it reflects a petty bourgeois reaction which 
set in after 1923, following upon the recession of the great 
post-war revolutionary wave. These two features determine 
the zigzagging line of policy of the Soviet leadership, a line 
which, for all its oscillation, takes ever deeper swings to the 
Right as the international proletarian movement grows 
weaker and the bourgeoisie becomes more entrenched. 

A bureaucracy is not a class, although it is possible for 
it to develop from a special caste into a new social class. 
Ordinarily, however, it serves the class which brought it into 
power. It can serve its class well, badly, indifferently. Some¬ 
times a bureaucracy, even a conservative bureaucracy, will 
fight as best it can for its class (however poorly that may 
be), especially when it is faced by the same annihilating 
danger that confronts its class. Witness the fight which the 
Austrian social democratic leadership, at least a goodly 
portion of it, conducted in the battle to defend Austrian 
labor from the clerical Fascists; witness a similar case in 
Spain In October 1934. Sometimes, the bureaucracy has 
been so corrupted that it cannot or does not fight for its 
class even though the latter’s defeat means the wiping out of 
the bureaucracy itself. Witness, ns a striking example, the 
ignominious capitulation of the German social democratic 
officialdom to Hitler in March 1933 and the tragic conse¬ 
quences that ensued. 

If the Soviet bureauernev appears to he more "radical” 
than the average socialist officialdom in the West, it is only 
because its foundation is different. It is consequently sub- 
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ject to qualitatively and quantitatively different social, 
economic, class pressures. Because a bureaucracy wants, 
above all, to live at peace with itself and all others, the So¬ 
viet species constantly seeks to rid itself of these irksome 
pressures, to raise itself above them. In one respect it has 
succeeded to a great degree. It has raised itself to levels in¬ 
creasingly beyond the reach of the Soviet proletariat. But 
not even the smuggest bureaucracy can raise itself to the 
stratosphere, and even the Soviet leaders must perforce live 
in the real world of the international class struggle. Their 
attainment of a relative “independence” from the Soviet 
working class has therefore only placed them in a position 
of increasing dependence upon the world bourgeoisie, or sec¬ 
tions or representatives of it inside Russia itself. 

The independence of the bureaucracy from the working 
class, it should be stressed, is only relative. While the fun¬ 
damental social base of the Soviet power—the nationalized 
means of production and exchange—remains essentially in¬ 
tact, the Stalin bureaucracy remains subiect to the class 
pressure of the proletariat and reflects, distortedly and de- 
creasingly, it is true, its class interests. But it is precisely 
this shifting of emphasis from proletarian dependence to 
dependence upon the treacherous “good will” of “demo¬ 
cratic” and “peace-loving” capitalist nations, that has im¬ 
printed upon Stalinist policy its shifts in policy from one 
extreme to another. Any other explanation of the frequent 
changes that make up the political zigzag would boil down 
to a theory of inexplicable accidents or equally inexplicable 
caprices of the leadership. It is this elucidation of the de- 
velonment of the Soviet bureaucracy that induces Trotsky 
and the Marxian internationalists associated with him in 
the movement to designate the tendency represented by 
Stalin as hureaucratic Centrim. In the working class move¬ 
ment, Centrism in general is characterized essentially by 
its vacillation between the Right and the Left. When Cen¬ 
trism represents a stage of development of conservative. 
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reformist masses moving to the Left, it bears a distinctly 
progressive character. Stalinist Centrism is reactionary 
just because it represents a stage of development of a once 
revolutionary movement passing over to Right wing posi¬ 
tions all along the line. The lack of uniformity in this de¬ 
velopment—the fact that the Rightward swing is sometimes 
broken by a panic-stricken side-leap to extreme radicalism 
—is due, be it remembered, to the unique social basis of the 
Soviet officialdom. Its main line of march, however, is un¬ 
mistakably to the Right. 

With these ideas as a background, the essential purpose 
of (lie introductory pages is to sketch briefly the changes 
in Stalinist policy following the period dealt with in the 
main essays printed in this volume. This is not written with 
any notion of anticipating Trotsky’s exhaustive analyses 
of communist and world politics from 1929 to the present 
day. They are to be presented in organized form to the 
English-rcading public in the other volumes of his selected 
works wliich, together with the present volume, will consti¬ 
tute a rounded series. It is set down, however, with at least 
one purpose in mind. Between the period dealt with in the 
present volume, and the period of Comintern policy in wdiich 
we live today—in both of which the dominant note is oppor¬ 
tunism—there lies still another period. Although the Stal¬ 
inists would prefer to forget it, it is nevertheless quite char¬ 
acteristic of their evolution and indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of what Stalinism really is. It is to ward off 
the possibility of leaving a one-sided impression that this 
intervening period is briefly referred to in the introduction. 

• « • 

The Sixth World Congress of the Comintern, meeting in 
the middle of 1928, was held with all the outward aspects 
of unanimity in the International and its leadership, and 
met for the purpose of canonizing everything done in the 
period since the Fifth Congress. Nevertheless, it was the 
prologue to a profound crisis and a new course. Significant 
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shifts of forces were occurring in world politics; a new sit¬ 
uation was developing with alarming speed within the Soviet 
Union. 

At the very beginning of the year 1928, an acute crisis 
had broken out in Russia which revealed the brink of dis¬ 
aster to whicli the workers’ state had been brought by the 
leadership of Stalin and Bukharin. The Russian kulak—^the 
rich peasant—whose significance was persistently ridiculed 
by the bureaucracy when the Opposition urged an attitude 
of active vigilance, organized a vast, spontaneous strike 
against the Soviet regime. The government grain collectors 
encountered the energetic resistance* of the rich peasants, 
ivho refused to surrender their surpluses at tlic prices fixed 
by the state. The withholding of grain by the kulaks af¬ 
forded the country the opportunity to learn with dismay 
that the “insignificant” kulak had cornered a tremendous 
share of the nation’s food supply. Seven years after the 
introduction of the conciliatory New Economic Policy, the 
government was once more compelled to resort to the meas¬ 
ures of “war communism” and to re(juisition the withheld 
grain at the jioint of the bayonet. 

The working class elements in the country reacted with 
apprehensive vigor. Lulled for years into a feeling of un¬ 
warranted confidence in the state of the nation, they aw'oke 
with alarm at the noise of what w'as called the “kulaks’ 
bloodless uprising.” In the face of such startling events, 
it was no longer possible for the bureaucracy to feed the 
minds of the workers wnth syrupy illusions about the “kulak 
growing into socialism.” The mood of the proletarian 
masses changed from accjuiesccnce in the old Right wing 
course into a determination to sec to it that sharp measures 
be taken to turn the helm the other way. So powerful was 
this pressure of the masses that it broke what had appeared 
for years to be the granite block of the ruling bureaucracy. 
The latter split it into two factions, the Right wing of 
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Bukharin-Rykov-Toinsky and the pseudo-Left of Stalin- 
Molotov-V orosliiio V. 

How genuine a Left wing was represented by the latter 
may be surmised from the fact that it remained in indivis¬ 
ible union with the Right wing for five whole years and more. 
Up to the very last minute^ past the time of the Sixth Con¬ 
gress itself, Stalin strove to hold the bloc together even at 
the cost of substantial concessions. Up to the very last 
minute, the mere suggestion of a difference of opinion— 
much less tlie existence of a Riglit w'ing—in the almighty 
Political Bureau of the Russian party, was denounced as 
nothing short of a ‘‘Trotskyist slander.” Jointly, Stalin 
and Rykov and all the other members of the Bureau pre¬ 
sented a solemn statement to the Sixth Congress declaring 
“that they most empliatically protest against the circula¬ 
tion of rumors that there are dissensions among the mem¬ 
bers of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the C. P. S. U.” Even after the Sixth Congress, when Stal¬ 
in opened up the campaign against the ‘^Right danger,” in 
the person of a carefully chosen, but more or less obscure 
representative of it—Frumkin—he took care to stress that, 
thank the Lord! in the leadership itself there was no such 
thing as a Right wing or representatives of it. 

The intensification of the class struggle in the Soviet 
Union, and the growing discontent and unease of the work¬ 
ers with the old course, nevertheless compelled the Stalin 
bureaucracy to take steps beyond the narrow confines of 
the symbolic gestures with which it hoped to conjure away 
the problem. And less than a year after the Sixth Congress, 
led by Bukharin, the oflicial communist w^orld was literally 
dumbfounded to learn that the Right wing in the Russian 
party had as its spokesmen such by no means obscure per¬ 
sonalities as Nikolai Bukharin, Alexis Rykov, and Mikhail 
Tomsky. 

Nor was it an ordinary Right wing. Trotsky had been 
furiously damned in forty countries and in as many lan- 
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guages for having pointed out the existence of a Thermidor- 
ian—that is, counter-revolutionary—tendency in the party. 
He might now have had, if one may say so, the consolation 
of hearing his analysis repeated from the most official and 
sacred tribunes of the leadership. Stalin labelled the Right 
wing the channel through which ‘‘restorationist” influences 
were filtering into the party. It was precisely against the 
influences working for the restoration of capitalism, for the 
counter-revolution, that the Trotskyist Opposition had 
been repeating its warnings for years—warnings for which 
it was finally expelled, imprisoned, and exiled. Now, the ex¬ 
istence of a Right wing and the urgency of a fight against 
it were not only acknowledged, but it was revealed that it 
liad prominent representatives in the land. Among them 
were Bukharin, the chairman of the Comintern; Rykov, the 
chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars (the Rus¬ 
sian equivalent of prime minister); Toinsky, the head of the 
Russian trade unions; Uglanov, the head of the Moscow 
party organization, and others only slightly less familiar. 
To find a comparison for suddenly designating such men as 
the representatives of “restorationism,” one would have to 
imagine Hitler suddenly proclaiming to the world that Gen¬ 
eral Goring, Dr. Ley, Alfred Rosenberg, and Julius Streich- 
er had been uncovered as agents of the German Communist 
Party. 

In the Soviet Union, the campaign against the Right 
wing inaugurated that feverish drive for industrialization 
and collectivization by administrative decree which the Stal¬ 
inist apparatus carried through in the years of its panicky 
side-leap from the yawning abyss of kulak-degeneration to 
which it had led the country in company with the *‘restora- 
tionists.” 

The turn to the Left coincided, on the international field, 
with similar phenomena in the ranks of the working class. 
In the message to the Sixth Congress entitled ‘‘What Now?*’ 
Trotsky touches upon this Leftward evolution in the Eu- 
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ropean working class to a degree sufficient for our purpose 
here. Important elements of the stabilization attained by 
European capitalism after 1923 were vanishing from the 
scene, and with them the dullness and apathy which had 
prevailed in most sections of the working class. The fright¬ 
ful economic crisis which finally gripped virtually all of 
Tvorld capitalism, was being outlined on the horizon, and 
w^ith it a reawakening of the radical labor movement. All 
these phenomena, even in an incipient state, presaged a 
sharpening of social antagonisms throughout the world, a 
clearer drawling of the lines, a tautening of all relations. 

On the foreign field, too, the Soviet bureaucracy there¬ 
upon reacted with a wild, panic-stricken, chartlcss ultra¬ 
radicalism. In the first place, the situation in the Soviet 
Union was by no means roseate, for the sudden and in many 
respects bewildering fight against the Right wing, and the 
forced marches towards industrialization and collectiviza¬ 
tion, did not eliminate the difficulties of the past. In one 
sense, they were only rendered more acute. In the second 
place, the international position of Russia w^as weakened 
and her existence more sharply threatened by an increasing¬ 
ly ominous attitude of the imperialists in Tokyo, Warsaw, 
Paris, and London. Not only that, but the vast faith which 
the bureaucracy had in such cherished allies as the Britisli 
trade union leaders, the Chinese national bourgeoisie, and 
other presumed confederates of the period between the Fifth 
and Sixth Congresses, had proved to be catastrophically 
misplaced. The social democrats and nationalists of all 
varieties, who, Stalin and Bukharin had taught, would help 
organize the struggle against imperialist war and the de¬ 
fense of the Soviet Union, turned out to be less than weak 
reeds, especially at the most critical moment. Finally, the 
renascent militancy of the European masses contributed to 
forcing the Stalinist leadership to a violent jump Leftward. 

As in the Soviet Union, so in the international field, the 
bureaucracy recoiled in fright from the revelations of the 
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havoc wrought by its five years of the opportunistic policy 
which is BO pitilessly analyzed in the present volume. In¬ 
capable of pursuing a consistent Marxian line, the Centrist 
apparatus thereupon went to the other extreme. It made a 
complete turn-about face from the policy of currying favor 
with—indeed, of capitulating to—the socialist bureaucracy 
and the nationalist bourgeoisie in the colonies. With the 
break-up of the Right-Centrist bloc, the ruling group in¬ 
troduced the course of head-on collision with the entire so¬ 
cialist movement, all along the front. 

It should not be assumed, however, .that this change in 
course involved a relinquishment of the fundamental theo¬ 
retical and practical basis of the bureaucracy, namely, ‘‘so¬ 
cialism in one country.” Quite the contrary. The old policy 
and the new were generated by the same theory. If tlie 
political outcome was different in each case, that was due 
not to a modification of the fundamental point of depart¬ 
ure, but to a change in objective comlitions. A policy of 
abject opportunism or a policy of irresponsible adventur¬ 
ism depended only upon the different environment, so to 
speak, in which the basic Stalinist theory manifested itself. 

For all of its—to put it mildly—conciliatory course to¬ 
wards the social democracy in the period from 1923 to 
1928, the Soviet bureaucracy nevertheless retained a funda¬ 
mental antagonism to the Second International. This 
should not be forgotten for a moment, else the change in 
course must remain a mystery. Basically^ this antagonism 
reflects the irreconcilable conflict between the workers’ state 
and the bourgeois states. The Soviet bureaucracy emerged 
from the former; it rests upon it; it has a vested interest 
in its preservation (which means the preservation of itself) 
despite the fact that the continued application of its poli¬ 
cies operates only to Russia’s detriment. The social democ¬ 
racy, however, as an institution, as a doctrine, rests basic¬ 
ally upon bourgeois democracy. In the moments of crisis, 
as was demonstrated, for example, in Russia in 1917 and 
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in Germany in 1918-1919, it chooses bourgeois democracj 
as the “lesser evil” in comparison with “Bolshevism,” that 
is, the proletarian revolution. It prefers Kerensky to Len¬ 
in, Weimar to Liebknecht. 

As a serious crisis approached in 1928-1929, with class 
relations sharpening in Europe, with inter-imperialist re¬ 
lations towards Russia sharpening, the social democracy 
moved closer to the bourgeois states. With it moved those 
“Left wingers” who had been flirting with Moscow’s “united 
fronts” for their own purposes. Animated primarily and 
above all by that distorted idea of defending the Soviet 
Union’s frontiers which is produced by the theory of “so¬ 
cialism in one country,” the Stalinists elTected a violent rup¬ 
ture with the very social democracy towards which they had 
till then had such a subservient attitude. Disappointed at 
the failure of their allies to “defend the Soviet Union” so 
that Stalin might build up a national socialist utopia, the 
bureaucracy, faced with the now more acute need of “de¬ 
fending the Soviet Union,” decided to carry out the job in 
a “Left” manner. This, we believe, is the basis for that 
turn in policy which lasted from the end of the period dealt 
with in this book by Trotsky, and the period which was re¬ 
cently formally inaugurated by the Seventh World Con¬ 
gress. 

In order, however, to guarantee the bureaucratic concept 
of the infallibility of the leadership, and to make the 
smoothest and most plausible connection between opposites, 
a highly ingenious motivation was devised for the political 
turn. It was officially promulgated at the Tenth Plenum of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern in July 1929, a 
year after the Sixth Congress, when Bukharin and all his 
prominent supporters in other parties had already been 
eliminated. According to the new dogma, the communists 
were strictly forbidden to engage in any united fi'ont agree¬ 
ments or activities with the socialist parties. Cooperation 
with socialists was to be rigidly confined to the ^^united 
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front only from below” or the ‘‘united front against the 
social democratic leadership.” Wliich meant, in simple ef¬ 
fect, that the communists were to vouchsafe to the socialist 
workers the right to join the communist party in a fight 
against their own party and its leadership. .Surprisingly 
few socialist workers displayed great zeal for this magnan¬ 
imous offer. 

How was this new policy towards the social democracy 
to be made to jibe with the old policy of a united front 
“only at the top”—-of united fronts with Purcell and 
Chiang Kai-shek—without acknowledging that the latter 
had been wrong? The difficulty was talentedly surmounted 
by the bureaucracy. A “Third Period” was invented espec¬ 
ially for the occasion. The “Third Period,” according to 
the revelations of the Tenth and succeeding Plenums, and 
innumerable interlarded pronouncements by the leadership, 
was the final period of capitalism throughout the world. 
There could be no “fourth period,” said the newly elevated 
leader of the International, Molotov, because the “Third 
Period” could and would end only in the victory of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. The period was characterized by the 
final and irremediable decay of capitalist stabilization. It 
was marked by a “stormy, revolutionary upsurge” through¬ 
out the world and by the “mass radicalization of the work¬ 
ers” from which no country was exempted. Furthermore, 
in its decay, the bourgeois state apparatus was becoming 
Fascist, universally. What is more, the social democracy 
was also becoming Fascist. More accurately, social de¬ 
mocracy had disappeared in this “Third Period,” having 
been converted from head to foot into “social-Fascism.” 
And not the least important contribution to political tactics 
made by the philosophers of the “Third Period” was the 
ukase that communists could under no circumstances make 
a united front aerreement with “social-Fascism.” 

By this remarkable device, the policy of the whole past 
five years of the Comintern could not only be thrown to the 
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scrap'heap, but could at the same time be canonized as hav¬ 
ing been good metal in its day. In the ‘‘Second Period,” it 
was perfectly good Bolshevism to make a united front with 
the British labor leaders and to maintain it for a year after 
they had played their treacherous game with the general 
strike. In that same period, it was equally good Bolshevism 
to put the neck of the Chinese communist movement into 
the noose of the Kuomintang, in the name of the “anti-im¬ 
perialist united front.” If such policies were henceforward 
to be discontinued, it was not because they were wrong, and 
with them the leadership that imposed them on the Comin¬ 
tern. They were to be altered only because . . . the “Third 
Period” had set in. 

It is superfluous to dwell in these pages upon the theory 
of “social-Fascism.” The whole conception is effectively 
demolished by Trotsky in the text of this book when he 
deals with the original presentation of the doctrine by Stal¬ 
in in 1924. It is necessary, however, to stress the fact that 
the “first period” of the theory of “social-Fascism held 
sway for only the brief term of ultra-radicalism following 
the Fifth Congress, to be retired in favor of the opportunist 
course that followed. Its revival in 1929, however, not only 
lasted several years, but was directly connected with the 
then fully evolved conceptions of Russian national socialism. 
The connection emerges even from the official Stalinist doc¬ 
uments. For example, in motivating the change of policy 
towards the social democracy at the Eleventh Plenum in 
1931, the oflScial theses of the new leader of the Comintern, 
Manuilsky (who followed Molotov, who had followed Bu¬ 
kharin, who had followed Zinoviev) declared: 

“The whole of the counter-revolutionary anti-Labor pol¬ 
icy of international social democracy is crowned by the 
preparation for the blockade and military intervention 
on the part of the world bourgeoisie . . . [has] caused all 
the parties of the Second International ... to turn more 
sharply than ever towards intervention and sabotage in the 
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U.S.S.K. • • , [The social deinocracjr lias] transformed itself 
into a shock brigade of world imperialism which is prepar¬ 
ing for war against the U.S.S.R. . . . [We must] expose 
the despicable pacifist maneuvers of the social-l'ascist Sec¬ 
ond International—the most active instigator and organ¬ 
izer of counter-revolutionary wars against the IJ. S. S. R.” 

Nor is it necessary to dwell at length here upon the more 
phantasinagorical features of the “Third Period” philoso¬ 
phy. Suffice it to remember that in the nightmarish hys¬ 
teria that characterized the Comintern in tliis period, every 
strike became a revolt, every demonstration a near-insur- 
rection. The presidential vote for Mr. Alfred E, Smith be¬ 
came the sign of “mass radicalization” of Die American 
workers, the Hoover regime was already Fascist, so was 
the MacDonald Labour government, so was the Rriining 
government in Germany, so w'as every other government, in¬ 
cluding that of the Gaik war of Baroda. There were no 
more social democrats, but only “social-Fascists,” Anar¬ 
chists became “anarcho-Fascists” and syndicalists turned 
“syndicalo-Fascists” (to say nothing of the more treacher¬ 
ous variety of “Left syndicalo-Fascists who use radical 
phrases to hide their Right deeds’^). Even ordinary “coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary Trotskyists” became “Trotsky o-Fas- 
cists” or, as the German Stalinist, Heckert, called them, 
“social-Hitlerites.” 

What is most important in this period is the upshot of 
this policy in Germany—the country where Fascism w'as a 
real peril, where a powerful social democracy existed, and 
where the only mass communist party outside of Russia 
functioned. This is where the theory of “social-Fascism” 
was driven to the hilt, and consequently, where it produced 
the most frightful calamity. 

During the whole first period of the sensational growth 
of the Fascist forces in Germany, the communist party de¬ 
voted itself almost entirely to ridiculing it as a mere phe¬ 
nomenon of a moment. Even when it became clear to all 
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that the advance of Hitlerism represented an imminent 
danger, tlie eyes of the communist party were turned in quite 
a diilcreiit direction. Equipped with the theories of the 
“Third Period,” the Stalinists struck their blows not at the 
Fascists, but at the socialists instead. Not the Fascists 
were the principal danger, but the “social-Fascist” social 
democracy! 

“The social democrats,” explained Manuilsky in his con¬ 
cluding report to the Eleventh Plenum of the Comintern, 
“in order to deceive the masses, deliberately proclaim that 
the chief enemy of the working class is Fascism. ... Is it 
not true that the whole theory of the ‘lesser evil* rests on 
the presupposition that Fascism of the Hitler type repre¬ 
sents the chief enemy?** (The Communist Parties and the 
Crisis of Capitalism^ p. 112.) 

And as late as six months before Hitler finally took pow¬ 
er, the Twelfth Plenum declared: “The sections of the C. I. 
must therefore direct the chief blow against social democ¬ 
racy^ because the isolation of social democracy from the 
proletariat is a prcre([uisite for the winning over of the 
majority of the working class, a prerequisite for the victory 
over Fascism and the overthrow of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie.** (Guide to the XII Plenum^ E.C.CJ.^ Sept. 
1932, p. 65.) 

Obviously, with such an approach, one does not make 
any kind of agreement, any kind of united front with the 
“main enemy** in order to fight jointly with him against an 
enemy who cannot be the “main** one. Especially not if the 
“main enemy** must be destroyed as a prerequisite for de¬ 
stroying the other. During the whole period of the rise of 
Fascism in Germany, Trotsky wrote one appeal after 
another for the German communists to adopt a vigorous 
policy of united front with the social democratic party and 
the socialist unions for the purpose of smashing the Fas¬ 
cists. Indeed, most of his energy during this time went into 
writings whose central object it was to convince the ad- 
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ranced militanta in the German labor movement of the 
aimple but exigent need of such a united front against the 
Brownshirts. His efforts were repaid by the Stalinists with 
the most unconscionable multiplication of abuse, the above 
quotation from Hcckert being but one example. 

‘*It is significant,” observed the British communist daily, 
less than a year before Hitler’s triumph, “that Trotsky has 
come out in defense of a united front between the commun¬ 
ist and social democratic parties against Fascism. No more 
disruptive and counter-revolutionary class lead could pos¬ 
sibly have been given at a time like the present.” {Daily 
Worker, London, May 26, 1932.) 

Lest it be thought that this was an accidental British 
aberration, let us quote an authority like the organizational 
head of the Comintern, Ossip Piatnitsky: “. . .The renegade 
Trotsky hastens to their [the social democrats’] aid with 
his proposal for a ‘bloc’ between the communists and the so¬ 
cial democrats. . . . How it is possible to deduce . . , the 
necessity of establisliing a ‘bloc’ with the German social 
democrats, say, for the struggle against Fascism, when the 
social democrats are doing nothing but helping the Fas¬ 
cists?” {Commmmt International, March 16, 1932.) 

In its official Rote Fahne (July 26, 1932, less than a 
year before Hitler’s ascent to power), the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the German Communist Party condemned “the illu¬ 
sion that the Social Democratic Party of Germany or the 
General German Trade Union Alliance are also organiza¬ 
tions of the anti-Fascist struggle. Whoever would aim to 
build on the idea tliat by ‘appeals’ to the S.D.P.G., or 
other reformist organizations, a struggle might come about, 
would disarm the proletariat.” 

Finally, the Presidium of the Comintern Executive, in its 
resolution of April 1, 1933, put the seal of approval upon 
the whole course: “The political line and organizational 
policy of the Communist Party of Germany before, and at 
the time the Fascists came to power, were quite correct.” 
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After all this, and enough more to fill volumes, how is 
one to describe the unsmiling blandness with which Wilhelm 
Pieck, recounting the history of the German situation to the 
Seventh World Congress in 1935, declared: ‘‘The commu¬ 
nists strengthened to the utmost the struggle for the united 
front. They endeavored at any price to bring about an 
agreement with the socialist party and the General Trade 
Union Federation, with the aim of warding off Fascism and 
defending the last remnants of democracy.” (Internation¬ 
al Press Correspondence^ Aug. 3,1935, p. 846.) 

Of course, nothing of the sort is true. The assertion is 
a greater tribute to its author’s imagination, not to say ef¬ 
frontery, than to his honesty. What is true is that the 
Stalinists actwely opposed a genuine united front against 
the Fascists, Just as, for that matter, the socialist bureau- 
cracv ooposed it. More than that, both the social demo¬ 
cratic and the Stalinist bureaucracies allowed the Brown- 
shirt hordes to take the helm without offering the slightest 
resistance. Parties with hundreds of thousands of members, 
with millions of followers, one of them haying all the formal 
authority and prestige of the Russian revolution, the So¬ 
viet state, and the Comintern behind it—they nevertheless 
capitulated to the bands of “human rubbish” without draw¬ 
ing sword or firing a shot. In the language of warfare and 
politics, such conduct is called capitulation. In this case, 
it was not only multiplied by treachery, but was especially 
inexcusable under the giyen conditions and the relationship 
of forces. 

How was it possible for the “Third Period,” which began 
with such a fanfare of trumpets, with such clamorous shout¬ 
ing of revolutionary phrases and talk of imminent revolu¬ 
tionary action, to end so ignobly for the Comintern? Why 
did this movement, which called itself revolutionary in con¬ 
tradistinction to the reformist social democracy, prove 90 
supine, so passive, so bankrupt? 
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The only possible explanation lies in the fact that the 
Third International has ceased to be a progressive force> 
a revolutionary factor. As an auxiliary of Soviet foreign 
diplomacy, as an instrument of Russian “national social¬ 
ism,” it has become a conservative force. Preoccupied ex¬ 
clusively as it is with the “building of socialism in one 
country,” the Soviet bureaucracy is concerned above all 
with the preservation of the existing “equilibrium,” pri¬ 
marily in Europe. Not believing for a minute that the 
caricatures of communist parties that make up the Comin¬ 
tern can lead a successful revolution, the Soviet officialdom 
is interested above all in avoiding convulsions in Europe 
whicli may incur the displeasure of the ruling bourgeoisie. 
Much as the French bourgeoisie writhes at the thought of 
German resurrection under Hitlerism, it would spring to 
action immediately if it were faced with a proletarian revo¬ 
lution on the other side of the Rhine, This is precisely why 
the Stalinist bureaucracy will not countenance revolutionary 
struggles beyond its frontiers. 

The essence of internationalism is the subordination of 
the interests (real or imaginary) of the workers of one 
country to the interests of the workers of the world. The 
essence of nationalism is the subordination of the interests 
of the international proletariat to the interests (again, real 
or imaginary) of the workers of any country, even one where 
a workers’ state exists. Worse yet is a nationalism which 
subordinates the interests of the workers of the world and 
the workers of one’s own country to the interests of a deca¬ 
dent bureaucracy. That, however, is the nationalism which 
helped engender the black, humiliating defeat of the German 
working class in 1933, It brought to an end not only the 
‘TTiird Period” of the Comintern, the period of sectarian 
adventurism, of wordy radicalism, but also the Comintern 
itself. And that just as conclusively and in the same sense 
as the Second International collapsed twenty-two years ago. 
Its important parties subordinated the interests of the world 
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proletariat to the interests (imaginary, not real) of their 
national proletariats (in actuality, of their national bureau¬ 
cracies), and joined in supporting their capitalist father- 
lands during the war. 

• « « 

The advent of Fascism in Germany, to which the Comin¬ 
tern could hardly have contributed more effectively if its 
aid had been deliberate, inaugurated a radical change in the 
world political situation. Not the least of its effects has 
been experienced by the Comintern itself, and especially by 
the Soviet Union. The Marxists have constantly emphasized 
the argument that by postponing the revolution to the Greek 
Kalends, or rejecting it entirely, and concentrating instead 
on a policy of wresting reforms from capitalism, the social 
democrats do not even succeed in obtaining these reforms. 
By deleting the revolutionary perspective from the horizon 
of the working class, the reformists render the working class 
so weak and ineffective that the progress to reaction is only 
facilitated. Essentially the same thing holds true for the 
policy of Stalinism. Putting off the prospect of the inter¬ 
national revolution to the hazy future, it concentrates instead 
upon the so-called ‘‘defense of the Soviet Union” so that 
the classless socialist society may be established there at the 
earliest date. By this, it not only postpones the world 
revolution to an even remoter future but—^indeed, by that 
very fact!—^it so weakens the world proletariat that the 
real defense of the Soviet Union, and consequently Russia’s 
progress towards socialism, is correspondingly impaired. 

No more striking illustration of this fact is required than 
the results of the Stalinist course in Gennany. Pursued 
essentially in the alleged interests of “socialism in Russia,” 
it only produced a new and very ominous threat to the Soviet 
state. One, two, three years of Fascism in power in Ger¬ 
many have raised to monstrous proportions a heavily armed 
and determined enemy of the Soviet power which does not 
even pretend to conceal its hostility and its predatory aims. 
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Moreover^ it is a power which has, for the time being, at 
least, effectively crushed the only pro-Sovict, anti-inter¬ 
ventionist ally upon which the Russian workers’ state was 
able to rely in the past, which constituted a mighty bulwark 
against any interventionist wave from the West—the organ¬ 
ized German working class movement. 

The Soviet bureaucracy had little more than an ill-con¬ 
cealed contempt for the European revolutionary movement 
before the triumph of Hitler. The case witli wliicli he won 
his victory has not only enhanced this disdain but, under the 
circumstances, has caused the bureaucracy to make a new 
tum-about-face. This time the turn is, if anything, more 
abrupt, more drastic, more far-reaching than the one made 
when the ‘‘Third Period” was devised. It does not merely 
bring the Comintern back to the period and the policy of the 
five years after the death of Lenin, which are analyzed in 
Trotsky’s present work. Instead, we have here one more 
instance of the rule that men and events do not occur twice 
in exactly the same form. The swing to the Right wing 
opportunism which followed shortly after the Fifth Congress 
brought the Comintern to a position essentially indistinguish¬ 
able from the Left wing of the Second International. The 
frantic leap to Right wing opportunism that followed the 
“Third Period” has brought the Comintern to a position, 
on the essential and decisive questions of our time, indis¬ 
tinguishable from the Right wing of the Second Internation¬ 
al. In this difference between the turn of 1925 and that of 
1935 we have renewed evidence of the fact that Centrism 
simply cannot swing uniformly between exact Right and 
Left extremes. 

In the process of disintegration which is the fate of all 
Centrist currents, each swing back to the Right is deeper 
and more conclusive than its predecessor. It suffices to re¬ 
member that whereas a decade ago the Stalinists counted 
upon the Kuomintang and the British trade union leaders 
to solve their “external” problem—^prevention of war, de- 





fcnse of Soviet frontiers—today they place their reliance 
upon the League of Nations, the Radical Party of France, 
Dr. Eduard Benes, and Rushdi Tewfik Bey. 

After about a year of blustering pretense at maintaining 
the “Third Period” line, and another year of silently and 
gradually liquidating it, the fully amplified new line has 
finally been imposed on a somewhat stunned Comintern, 
after having been adopted ofiSIcially by the Seventh World 
Congress in 19d5. In this case, too, the turn can be under¬ 
stood only from the angle of the basic theory and considera¬ 
tions of the Soviet bureaucracy. The guaranteeing of 
Russian frontiers within which a socialist autarchy is to be 
established, signified the dissolution of the Comintern as a 
revolutionary world organization. In the first five years 
of the theory of “socialism in one country,” the frontiers 
were to be guaranteed by Purcell, Radic, and Chiang Kai- 
shek. In the second five years of the theory, they were to 
be guaranteed by a quixotic tilting at the mills of ^^social- 
Fascism.” Now they are to be guaranteed by military 
alliances with France and her vassal states, like Czecho¬ 
slovakia, alliances bought by removing the last communist 
fibre from the body of the Communist International. 

In essence, the new course of the Comintern revolves 
around the Franco-Soviet pact, which it is presumed will 
do the work of defending Russia from Fascism which the 
communist parties failed to do. So far as the Comintern 
goes, its role in the alliance was determined in the joint 
Stalin-Laval communique dated Moscow, May 15, 1936, 
which declared that “M. Stalin understands and fully ap¬ 
proves the policy of national defense undertaken by France 
by maintaining her armed forces at the level necessary for 
security.” “Monsieur Stalin” is not a diplomat or any other 
kind of government official, but specifically an oflicial of the 
communist party. This fact means nothing else (nor was 
it intended to mean anything else) than an instruction from 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, (that is, the Com- 
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intern) to the French communists to do nothing to hinder 
France from ^^maintaining her armed forces at the level 
necessary for security.” 

Now, necessary for the security of France is not only a 
belt of fortresses and barracks on the Rhine, but armed 
forces for the maintenance of her imperialist sway over her 
African and Asiatic slaves. Anned forces arc furthermore 
required to maintain the security of France against such 
threats as are represented by the militant strikes that have 
broken out recently (Brest, Toulon). French communist 
support of such “security” means that, so long as French 
imperialism is allied to the Soviet Union, the struggle 
against French capitalism, fundamentally speaking, has 
been given up. The far-reaching consequences of what is 
involved here were made explicit at the Seventh World Con¬ 
gress, which was permitted to convene only after the Stalin- 
Laval agreement. This Congress par excellence of the 
Franco-Soviet alliance consecrated and systematized, we 
repeat, the shift of the Comintern to the classic positions of 
the Right wing of the Second International. A few com¬ 
parisons will give sufficiently vivid illustrations of this fact. 

Toward the end of 1927, Stalin explained to a foreign 
workers^ delegation: “The Soviet Union is not prepared to 
become a part of that camouflage for imperialist machina¬ 
tions represented by the League of Nations, The League 
is the rendezvous of the imperialist leaders who settle their 
business behind the scenes.” {International Press Corres¬ 
pondence^ Nov. 24, 1927.) In 1934, due to its weakened 
international position, the Soviet Union joined the ‘‘rendez¬ 
vous of the imperialist leaders.” A year later (Sept. 1935) 
M. Litvinov was saying in the Assembly of this offspring 
of one of the most shameful peaces in history that “for the 
Soviet government there is only a question of defending the 
Covenant of the League as an instrument of peace.” 

Especially since the Seventh Congress, all the communist 
parties have become partisans of the League of Bandits and 
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mjmk about it in the familmr tone of old frivnds. Tiw 
League is no longer denounced as an association of imperial¬ 
ist bandits assembled to protect the booty of vosterdnys 
wars and to divide the bootj^ of tomorrows, J\ow the 
Stalinist press writes in a different tone, that of u warm, 
even if critical, friend, jealous of the reputation and prestige 
of the League and anxious to enhance both. “The League 
of Nations,” write the French Stalinists, for example, “has 
another task to accomplish if it wishes to express the aspira¬ 
tions of the masses of the people, and to preserve peace.” 
(VHumanitS^ Sept. 17, 1935.) To be sure, they say in 
effccti the Leaue is by no means our Soviet Socialist Fed¬ 
eration of the World; but it is, as Stalin puts it, a pebble 
in the road that impedes the progress of war; and even a 
pebble should be utilized in the interests of peace. 

Fundamentally, that is precisely the position of the Old 
Guard of the Second International. Henderson, Vander- 
velde, Miillcr, Stauning—all the social democratic partici¬ 
pants in the League, held essentially the same view. “The 
League is not yet the World Socialist Federation of Man; 
it is far from perfect; but it is an instrument for the pre¬ 
servation of peace or the regulation of regrettable conflicts 
which wc must not fail to utilize. Moreover, our presence 
within it will exercise a salutary elTect upon its decisions 
and its evolution.” The difference between an “imperfect 
instrument” and a “pebble” is one of language, but not of 
principle. 

One of the favorite and most deceptive nostrums of all 
pacifists and social democrats has been “general disarm¬ 
ament” as a cure for war without killing capitalism. In 
general, the appeal for disarmament under capitalism is as 
effective as a proposal to cobras to spit out their fangs. 
Its advocacy by many imperialist nations is the means by 
which they justify the multiplying of armaments: “We are 
ready to disarm but that scoundrelly neighbor of ours re¬ 
fuses. What else can we do but secure our frontiers from 
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this bellicose scoundrel by means of additional defense ap¬ 
propriations?” 

Lenin’s scathing strictures upon the *^Kautskyan preach¬ 
ment of disarmament” are not unfamiliar to communists, if 
only for the fact that their essence was incorporated in 
Comintern theses as late as the Sixth Congress in 1928. It 
is a vicious lie that disarmament will prevent war, for the 
simple reason that arms do not cause war, any more than 
blackjacks cause hold-ups in an alley. War is an inevitable 
concomitant of capitalism. Up to recently, this was the 
accepted view even of the Stalinists. It has been discarded 
by them now in the new turn, and the old social democratic 
view has taken its place. At a time when thousands of 
socialist workers are clearing their heads of the fumes of 
the ^^disarmament” deception and arc beginning to under¬ 
stand that capitalism cannot disarm, the Stalinists leap 
over their heads and land between the ghost of Arthur Hen¬ 
derson and the ghost of a Bolshevik who bore the name of 
Litvinov. 

One of the arguments given by the patriotic socialists 
during the World War for supporting their bourgeoisie was 
that all capitalist countries were not alike. They were de¬ 
fending, after all, a ^‘democratic” (or cultured, or ad¬ 
vanced) country against an “autocratic” (or reactionary, or 
uncivilized) country. Scheidemann and Noske defended pro¬ 
gressive Germany from Czarist barbarism with the same 
fervor that Vaillant and Guesde defended republican France 
from dynastic Germany. Not even Kautsky presumed in 
those days to go quite so far in social-patriotic degeneration. 

The obvious equivalent to that position nowadays is the 
argument that it is necessary to defend a “democratic” cap¬ 
italist country from “attacks” by a “Fascist” capitalist 
country. This is, indeed, the official position of the Second 
International today, that is to say, of its incorrigible Right 
wing. This is also the position taken by the Stalinists since 
the Seventh Congress. They are especially emphatic on 
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this score in connection with those ‘democratic” capitalist 
nations that liave concluded alliances with the Soviet Union 
(France, Czechoslovakia). A war fought between such an 
alliance and Gennany, declare the Stalinists, would not be 
an imperialist war, even so far as the capitalist partner in 
the alliance was concerned. Consequently, the Lenin slogan 
of “transform the imperialist war into a civil war” would 
not apply to (let us say) the French capitalist fatherland. 
Obviously, then, the slogan of “support the fatherland” 
would apply. The fact, it is argued, that France is on the 
side of the Soviet Union in the war makes it impossible to 
describe it as an imperialist war. This argument has ex¬ 
actly as much merit as the assertion that because the Soviet 
Union is on the side of imperialist France in the war, it is 
impossible to describe it as a proletarian war that must be 
prosecuted and supported at least so far as Russia is con¬ 
cerned. By their present position, the Stalinists have an 
agreement in principle with the social-patriots of vesterdav 
and today. 

The same holds true of the second argument advanced 
by the socialist supporters of the World War: “They were 
the aggressor nations; we are the defender nations.” 
Especially in our epoch, and certainly when modem cap¬ 
italist states are involved, the distinction between an aggres¬ 
sor” and a “defender” imperialism is the sheerest fraud. 
The very conception of a “defender” and an “aggressor” 
imperialism is not only a negation of the Marxian theory 
of imperialism, but is water on the mill of the war-mongers. 
Imperialism, all imperialist countries, are by their very 
nature aggressive, just as lions are by their very nature 
carnivorous and diplomatists are by their very nature liars. 
The concepts of “aggressor^’ and “defender*^ are sedulously 
fostered by the imperialists themselves, and nobody presents 
a more affecting picture of attacked innocence than any 
imperialist on the eve of a declaration of war. The con¬ 
cepts themselves are an indispensable part of the ideological 
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equipment by means of which each imperialist ruling class 
mobilizes tlic masses for support of war. The arrangement 
of the stage to make it appear that the other nation did 
the ‘‘attacking,” is the simplest of all diplomatic jobs. Who 
started the World War with an aggression? Scientists are 
still digging through dusty state papers and diaries to find 
the answer. It will never be found. It would be just as 
interesting and important if it were found as it would be to 
discover whether the starved hyena or the liungry vulture 
started the fight over a stricken doe. 

As with the social democrats, however, one of the princi¬ 
pal axes around which the “anti-war” position of Stalinism 
revolves today is the alleged distinction between the “aggres¬ 
sor” nation, which must be severely punished by the League 
of Nations* and the “defender” nation which must receive 
its support . . . and the support of the working class. An¬ 
other version of the same treacherous “distinction” is that 
which the Stalinists, stepping carefully in the tracks bf their 
predecessors, make between the “peace-loving” capitalist 
nations and the “war-loving” imperialists. The masses are 
therefore not to fight both bandits and rely on neither of 
them, but are to support the bandit who “wants peace” so 
that he may digest the loot he has pillaged, and to fight the 
bandit who “wants war’* so that he may acquire some of the 
loot now held by other bandits. 

What this means in actual life was demonstrated in the 
disgraceful chauvinist campaign conducted by the Stalin¬ 
ists when they “demanded” that the League of Nations 
(that is, England and France) apply military sanctions 
against Italy. This “demand” confided to the imperialist 
looters-of-the-world the task that properly devolves upon 
the international proletariat. Moreover, if it had been ac¬ 
ceded to, and England and France had declared war upon 
Italy, the Stalinists could have done nothing but support 
these powers in their imperialist war against Italy for con¬ 
trol of Mediterranean, African, and Asiatic empires. “Such 
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a measure as the closing of the Suez CanaJ demanded bj 

Mhft awd Amsterdam IntcrnatioTials follows the line 

oI the interests of British impemlh^, fid ,« Aplopng. 

...piciom love tor the ‘WopendOTce of Elhiopu," 
writes D. Z. Manuilsky in the Communist Intematumal of 
Nov, 5 , 1935. But he only forgets to inform his readers that 
the dcniancl of the Right wing of the social democracy hady 
significantly enough, been echoed by the British Stalinists 
a month before, when they wrote in their demands upon the 
National Government: ^^Close the Suez Canal now to all 
Italian shipping.” (Daily Worker^ London, Oct. 7, 1935.) 

Of a piece with this social-patriotic degeneration, as well 
as a revelation of their own impotence, is the Stalinist de¬ 
mand, in England, that the British government support the 
anti-Fascists in Italy! What a cheap way that would be 
for reactionary British imperialism to buy itself a reputa¬ 
tion for liberalism, even radicalism, especially since its 
radicalism would be exclusively for export purposes and 
not for home consumption! And how inevitably it would 
seek to “support the anti-Fascists” m Italy if a war broke 
out between the two countries! How many “socialist” 
scoundrels there were during the World War who acted as 
go-betweens for their imperialists to finance revolutionists 
in . . . the enemy country! 

During the Russo-Japanese war, the Tokyo imperialists 
actually financed the “revolutionary” Finnish “activists” 
and sought to finance the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, who 
honorably refused such “support.” During the World War, 
German imperialist agencies in Switzerland sought to 
finance the tiny groups of French anti-war international¬ 
ists, just as Wilson, through his emissary Professor Herron, 
tried to finance the German Spartacists. In those days, the 
internationalists were so far above such things that they 
could not reach down far enough to spurn such solicitous 
“aid.” Now, the Stalin school of nationalists actually 
“demands” of its imperialist masters that they “support” 
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the revolutionists , . .y)f another country. This single inci¬ 
dent would suffice to constitute that indicative bone from 
which the political paleontologist could easily reconstruct 
the whole Stalinist monster. 

After having announced vociferously during all the years 
of the “Third Period’’ that the proletarian revolution was 
imminent in a whole series of countries, the Seventh Con¬ 
gress, through its new leader, Dimitroff, established the fact 
that the masses do not face the alternative of socialism or 
Fascism, but of Fascism or bourgeois democracy. By virtue 
of this new line, the once General Staff of the World Revolu¬ 
tion becomes, together with the Second International, the 
guardian of bourgeois democracy and the proponent of 
yesterday’s violently ridiculed theory of the “lesser evil.” 
“The communists of France,” writes their appointed leader, 
Thorez, “at the decisive moment, February 6, and since, 
have called the revolutionary workers to the defense of bour¬ 
geois democracy against Fascism. We shall continue along 
this line.” In Czechoslovakia, the Stalinists protest their 
attachment to the noble democratic republic which keeps 
Hungarians, Slovenes, Germans, Ukrainians, and other na¬ 
tional minorities within its great imperial prison. In the 
United States, the Stalinists have suddenly discovered an 
affinity for the Spirit of ’76, for George Washington, for the 
American Flag, and the National Anthem. In Germany* the 
Stalinists insist on nothing less than the reestablishment of 
the good old Weimar republic out of which Hitler evolved 
so smoothly to his present power. 

Perhaps the only justifiable complaint that should be 
made on this score is that the Stalinists fail to acknowledge 
their plagiarism from the leaders of the Second Interna¬ 
tional. The latter have argued, especially since the end of 
the World War, that the alternative now (“some day we 
shall have real socialism; but right now . . .”) is between 
bourgeois democracy and reaction or Fascism. Unfortu¬ 
nately, their failure to fight deliberately and systematically 
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for socialism, their endeavors, so demoralizing to the inde¬ 
pendent class movement of the workers, to prop up the 
rule of the “democratic** bourgeoisie, only made Fascism’s 
road to power smoother. This was pointed out not once but 
a thousand times, by Lenin before Stalin, and even by Stal¬ 
in after Lenin. The rich experiences of Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and a dozen other lands, indicate that the defense 
of the democratic rights enjoyed to one degree or another 
by the masses under capitalism can be preserved only in 
the course of the revolutionary socialist fight against bour¬ 
geois “democracy,” that is, the rule of the capitalist class. 
Tens of thousands of socialist workers have learned this 
since the German debacle. In their mad rush to the Right, 
however! the Stalinists have passed by these Left wing 
workers in a flurry of dust. 

To implement the defense of bourgeois democracy, the 
Stalinists, w'ho yesterday condemned the united front with 
the socialist parties as counter-revolutionary, today clamor 
in all the keys of the scale for a “People’s Front.” In 
France, it has been a reality for some time; in other coun¬ 
tries it is in the process of becoming. The great contribu¬ 
tion made by the Comintern when it was founded was its 
insistent stress on the principle of an ivdepeiident revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the proletariat. It helped restore the 
working class to a feeling of self-confidence, of reliance on 
its class strength—upon the basis of which alone it could 
conceive of making allies, especially among the rural poor. 
One of the crimes of the social democracy was its work of 
effacing class lines, of appealing to all classes equally, of 
pretending to be a supra-class party. The “People’s Front” 
of the Stalinists is a repetition of this crime, with an ad¬ 
mixture of all the other cardinal sins of the war-time so¬ 
cial patriots. The “People’s Front” does not merely appeal 
to “all classes.” The Stalinists in it turn over the leader¬ 
ship to their bourgeois “allies,” as witness the situation in 
France, where the Radical Party and Daladier, who re- 
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treated and collapsed so ignominiouslj at the first Fascist 
assault in February 1935, have been given complete domin¬ 
ation of the ‘‘Front.” What more need be said to charac¬ 
terize these “Fronts” tlian to remind the reader that there 
is not one scintilla of difference between them and the fa¬ 
mous Hindenburg-Catliolic-social democratic “Iron Front” 
in Germany, which also chose “bourgeois democracy” as the 
alternative to Fascism. Rather, there is one difference: 
whereas then, in Gennany, the communists would rightly 
have nothing to do with such a perversion of working class 
politics, today, in all countries, they are its most zealous 
advocates. 

The aim in life of the “People’s Front” is the “People’s 
Government.” The Stalinists declare that it will not be the 
proletarian dictatorship, yet, at the same time, it will not 
be the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. It will be neither a 
proletarian nor a capitalist government. It will be a . . . 
“people’s” government. The protestations of the Stalinists 
that they would support such a government only if it 
“really” did this, that, and the other thing, do not distin¬ 
guish them in any serious way from the social democrats and 
their discredited policy of coalition and toleration. The 
social democrats too vow’cd that they would enter the bour¬ 
geois coalition, or tolerate a regime, only if it “really” 
carried out some program or other. 

“The communist party,” we quote again from Thorez, 
“is willing to support in parliament and in the country all 
proper measures to ensure the safety of the franc, the 
energetic suppression of speculation, the protection of the 
interests of the working population, the defense of demo¬ 
cratic liberties, the disarming and dissolution of the Fas¬ 
cist bands, and the maintenance of peace.” (Declaration 
in the Chamber of Deputies, June 5, 1935.) “That is to 
say that we are ready to support that government of the 
Left which would simply apply the policy defined at the 
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would support a government of Herriot and Daladier, and 
perhaps even enter it as ministers. Wherein does it differ 
from the programs on the basis of which the German social 
democracy entered coalition cabinets (at the time of Her¬ 
mann Miiller^s ministry) or “tolerated” purely bourgeois 
regimes (at the time of Briining, and even later)? In no 
visible respect. What was decisive in Germany then (as 
in France now) was not so much the program, but the fact 
that the social democrats duped the masses with the illusion 
that Hindenburg or Briining or von Schleicher would or 
could carry it out. It was just as likely or even possible 
then, as it is today or will be tomorrow for Herriot and 
Daladicr to carry out Thorez’s program. It is just as 
criminal to teach the masses to confide even such simple 
tasks to their “democratic” bourgeois masters. 

For the first time in twenty years, and not accidentally, 
the Third International is pressing the parties of the Seco^ 
for “organic unity,” for fusion into one party. What 
divides the Third International from the Second? Stubborn 
reminiscences? References to “proletarian dictatorship” 
in dusty, discarded documents of the old Comintern? We 
do not think so. From the standpoint of their fundamental 
agreement in principle and their accord on the key ques¬ 
tions of the day, there would appear to be no sound polit¬ 
ical basis for the parties remaining separated. Yet, it 
appears to us that as matters now stand, they will not 
fuse. It is made difficult, if not impossible, by a consider¬ 
ation that should not be ignored; the Stalinist parties are 
the organizational projections abroad of the Soviet bureau¬ 
cracy, which still rests on a workers’ state, even if its 
weight is helping to crush it. The social democratic parties 
rest essentially on the bourgeois democratic state. Further¬ 
more, to the extent that the Stalinist parties move, they 
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are moving uniformly to the Riglit; to the extent that 
socialist parties, or sections of them, separate themselves 
from the bourgeois democratic state, they move in a con¬ 
trary direction, to the Left. It would be folly, of course, 
to attempt to set down here a final dictum, valid for all 
time. The decay of Stalinism has assumed varied, and in 
many respects, unforeseen and unforeseeable forms in the 
last few years. What transformations it may undergo in 
the coming days cannot certainly be foretold with entire 
accuracy. 

One fact, however, can be established beyond question— 
and the observations made about it here only add to what 
is contained in the text of the volume proper. Stalinism 
today is infinitely closer to the Second International than 
it ever was to revolutionary communist internationalism. 
Its fate as a revolutionary or progressive factor has been 
sealed. Its political and organizational existence operates 
today as an entirely retrogressive and disintegrating factor 
in the working class. 

This holds true not only for the capitalist countries, but 
also for the Soviet Union, which is no more divorced from 
the effects of Stalinism abroad than the labor movement 
under capitalism is exempted from the effects of Stalinism 
in Russia. The subject deserves, of course, a far more 
extensive treatment than is permissible, or even required at 
this point. However, the reader will, we hope, permit a 
rather lengthy quotation from our pamphlet. Ten Year$^ 
which sought to set down, three years ago, a characteriza¬ 
tion of the Stalin regime in the Soviet Union that would 
summarize the views held by the author of this volume. 

‘•The Stalin faction, however, has its strength in the 
party bureaucracy; it is the party bureaucracy. In the 
process of watering down the party until it is a bloated, 
shapeless mass, the apparatus has, at the same time, raised 
itself above the party to an unapproachable level and con¬ 
stituted itself a bureaucratic caste. The diffused party 
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mass is unable to reach this caste in order to change it, or 
to have it reflect the interests of the mass itself. The ap¬ 
paratus, on the other hand, after ha\ing strangled the 
party, must stifle all life within itself. We say ‘must’ be¬ 
cause it cannot refer any disputes in its ranks to the party 
mass below for fear of unleashing a force that is inherently 
inimical to it. The whole bureaucratic system, consequent¬ 
ly, moves inexorably toward a condition in which a decreas¬ 
ing number of individuals decide and speak for all; the 
number of these indirtduals today, to all practical purposes, 
is one, and his name is Stalin. 

“Devoid of a class basis, the apparatus is permeated 
principally with the desire for self-preservation and self- 
perpetuation. ... Its policies, in all their zigzags, are sub¬ 
ordinated to this aim. The sickening Byzantine flattery of 
Stalin which is compulsory for every official, the conversion 
of the army and particularly of the G.P.U. into an instru¬ 
ment with which the Secretariat operates ever more ex¬ 
clusively—combined with the suppression of workers’ 
democracy in general, and party democracy in particular, 
that is, of the principal guarantees against a degeneration 
of the proletarian dictatorship—these are the signs of the 
present period in the Soviet Union. They disclose ‘the 
pre-conditions of the Bonapartist regime in the country.’ 

“Tacking desperately between the various classes and 
social strata, the apparatus satisfies none of them. In this 
fact lies the danger that the mounting discontent of all 
sections of the population, and above all of the peasantry, 
will explode the very foundations of the Soviet power, that 
is, of the proletarian dictatorship. If the crisis breaks out 
into the open and reveals that the proletariat and its party 
have been so weakened that they cannot act decisively and 
victoriously, then the counter-revolution will probably as¬ 
sume the form of Bonapartism, of the iron man or men 
‘standing above the classes’ and apparently mediating be¬ 
tween the contending forces, resting for the time being upon 
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the strength of the military forces and the experienced 
cohesion of the bureaucratic apparatus. It is this prospect 
which reveals the Stalinist faction as the potential reservoir 
of the Bonapartist danger. 

“Superficial examination alone y>crmits one to exclude 
this possibility, as well as the possibility of a Thermidorian 
overturn, on the ground of the so-called ‘liquidation of the 
kulak.’ If this were actually the case, the danger would 
undoubtedly be considerably diminished, although even then, 
not eliminated. But a more careful scrutiny will reveal that 
the ‘liquidated kulak’ is still a substantial force, more 
threatening in this respect, that his present activities and 
progress are not only concealed behind the administratively 
established collective fanns but are facilitated by the rup¬ 
ture of the relations between town and country, worker and 
peasant, rendered inevitable by the whole course of the 
Stalin bureaucracy. 

“‘The French farmers,’ wrote Marx in his classic study 
of Bonapartism, ‘are unable to assert their class interests in 
their own name, be it by a parliament or by convention. 
They cannot represent one another, they must be repre¬ 
sented. Their representative must at the same time appear 
as their master, as an authority over them, as an unlimited 
governmental power, that protects them from above, bestows 
rain and sunshine upon them. Accordingly, the political 
infiuence of the allotment farmer finds its ultimate expres¬ 
sion in an executive power that subjugates the commonweal 
to its own autocratic will.’ 

“Such an executive power is present in the bureaucratic 
apparatus of the party and the Soviets. For it to be fully 
fledged as a Bonapartist ruling machine, it must first receive 
baptism in the blood shed by a civil war, that inevitable 
concomitant to the overthrow of the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship which the reaction cannot hope to avert. The over¬ 
throw itself, however, can be averted, but only by restoring 
the party of the proletariat, the crushing of which has made 
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possible the accumulation of all the internal contradictions 
and the maturing of the counter-revolutionary factors. It 
is to achieve this restoration, to bring closer the day of its 
attainment, that the strength and activities of the Left 
Opposition are dedicated.” 

Events occurring since this was written have served, it 
seems to us, to confirm the general course of development 
of the Stalin faction traced above. It has become, it is true, 
stronger and at the same time more pernicious. Stronger 
also has become the proletarian opposition force in Stalin’s 
prisons and places of exile. Which of these two basic forces 
will triumph in the Soviet Union, how the decisive struggle 
will break out between them, just what forms it will take— 
cannot be predicted now; nor need they be. Enough to say 
that the Left Opposition, which became the International 
Communist League following the German defeat, is exerting 
all its efforts for the re-mobilization of the revolutionary 
militants everywhere into the Fourth International, to build 
it into such a world power that the outcome of the struggle 
in the Soviet Union will lift the Russian revolution, and 
with it the international socialist revolution, to a new plane. 

• • • 

**Books have their destiny”—and the present volume has 
had no ordinary one. The manuscript of the criticism of 
the Comintern program was written by Trotsky in 1928, 
during his exile in Alma-Ata. It was sent to the Sixth 
Congress in Moscow, plus an appeal for reinstatement into 
the party from which he had been expelled a few months 
before by the Stalinist faction. Trotsky had more than 
an ordinary right to appeal to the Congress, for the Fifth 
Congress in 1924 had elected him unanimously as a member 
of the Executive Committee, from which he was removed in 
1927—^an act which only the Sixth Congress could confirm 
or revoke. 

The criticism was distributed only to a select group of 
delegates. Worse yet, the translation was done hurriedly 
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and carelessly by a casual hack, and some unknown took 
further liberties with the manuscript by deleting from the 
translation whole passages of an inconvenient nature. 
What is more, only the first and third sections of the criti¬ 
cism were translated; the second section was deleted en¬ 
tirely. 

One of the delegates to the Congress from the American 
Communist Party, James P. Cannon, and another from the 
Canadian party, Maurice Specter, were deeply impressed 
by even this bowdlerized version of the criticism. They 
determined to bring back a copy for the consideration of 
the communists on this continent. Unfortunately, careful 
track was kept of each copy handed out, and strict instruc¬ 
tions had been given by the Stalinist Cerberi making the 
return of all copies mandatory. It is not melodrama but 
simple, sorrowful fact that a copy finally had to be stolen 
and smuggled out of the Soviet Union. ... A few weeks 
after their return home, the two delegates, together with 
an initial handful of colleagues, were expelled from the 
American and Canadian parties as “counter-revolutionary 
Trotskyists.” 

The first edition of the criticism, in the form in which it 
was brought to this country from the Soviet Union, was 
issued early in 1929 by The Militant^ then the organ of 
the Trotskyist Opposition in this country. The 139-page 
brochure appeared in an edition of 3,000 copies. It is now 
entirely out of print. A complete translation of the criti¬ 
cism, the second section included, was issued later that year 
as a brochure in Germany, after having appeared serially 
in the Berlin Trotskyist organ, Volk smile. From this 
translation, an Fnglish rendering of the deleted second 
section was issued in 1930 in an 86-page brochure, pub¬ 
lished in New York by the Communist League of America. 
It, too, is now entirely out of print. A short time later, a 
488-page volume appeared in Paris, under the imprint of 
the RMer publishing house, containing a complete French 
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translation of the criticism, plus all the other material to 
be found in the present English edition. The French title, 
similar to the present English one, was L*Internationale 
Communiste apres Lenine (^Le Grand Organisateur de la 
Defaite). 

None of the material in this volume was ever published 
in the Russian language. All of it existed for a long time 
as manuscripts, in a “pre-natal state,** as Trotsky wrote in 
his introduction to the French edition after his banishment 
to Turkey. If more than one pair of eyes saw them in 
Russia, it was only because painfully multityped copies 
were distributed from hand to hand among the Opposition¬ 
ists in exile. 

The present English edition has been translated, of 
course, from the original Russian manuscripts, as will be 
tlie case with the other volumes to be issued in this collection 
of Trotsky’s selected works. The publishers and editor take 
this occasion to express their thanks to John G. Wright 
for the work of translation. Appreciation is due also to 
Frederick Ncsson for reading and checking all the proofs; 
to Harold R. Isaacs for invaluable assistance in the notes 
relating to China; to Sally Greene and Edith Harvey for 
the typing of the corrected manuscript; to many anony¬ 
mous friends who helped make possible the publication of 
the iSrst volume. 

Max Shachtman 

New York, March 15, 1986. 
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